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Problems Before the Industry 


[By A. L. Clark] 


President A. L. Clark in his address to the Southern Pine 
Association first paid a sincere and touching tribute to the mem- 
ory of the late J. E. Tucker, who ‘‘rang true to every instinct of 
honor and duty; to every relation in life ; to family ; to associates ; 

§ to friends and to country. He was an honor to this industry to 
© which you and I have devoted our lives.’’ 

Continuing, Mr. Clark said: 

At this, the fifth annual mass meeting of the subscribers to 
| the Southern Pine Association, we find ourselves, as others are, 
beset with trials and uncertainties. 

| At our meeting one year ago our much esteemed retiring presi- 
) dent—feeling the relief that we all felt from the sore trials from 
) which our country, with the rest of the world, had just been re- 
» deemed—expressed the thought that we had come together that 
» day under more inspiring and auspicious conditions than we had 
|) hitherto known, and that the future looked bright. So we all 
> thought, for it seemed justified. 


Now, What of the Future? 


' That vision was of a happier future for ourselves, our families, 
> and all who had made the sacrifices of war, and who had labored 
» and loyally subordinated all personal and private interests, and 
# devotedly consecrated themselves and all they possessed to the 
| great cause of their country in the time of its trial and peril. 

In the conscious knowledge of the spirit of those services and 
| sacrifices they felt they had a right to have that dream come 
| true. But instead of the orderly processes of readjustment of 

our lives and affairs to normal, by loyal application of all peoples 
to the necessary reconstruction that we had the right to expect, 
following our rescue from the perils that threatened all of us in 
common, we have agitators stirring up bitter class strife, antag- 
onism and baseless suspicion and obstructions, where peace and 
a spirit of codperation should have been directing all energies 
and all efforts to building up instead of tearing down. 

As a result we are little advanced upon the road, and with 

practically nothing solved, and our dream of a year ago appears 
no nearer to realization now than then. 


Why We Exist 


This association was organized to be of helpful aid in a con- 
structive way, in a large sense. It has been pursuing that policy 
and |\as confined its activities to trade extension and to adver- 
tisine the quality of our product, and particularly in directing 
the .:tention of the public to the proper use of the various grades 
of h:mber, so as not to use higher and more expensive grades 
where the lower grades would be just as useful and much cheaper 
for the purpose; all this to the end of a better utilization of the 
entire tree, thus saving the waste of virgin timber, which in 
years gone by has been appalling, and thus performing a lasting 
Service of value to the public as well as to the sawmill operators 
and timber owners, large and small; and in so doing, proving 
the association’s right to live. 


The Public Pays 

\Vasteful methods, through improper and incomplete use of the 
full tree, improper use of high grade lumber for low grade con- 
striction and waste in manufacture are all economic crimes for 
Which the public pays. Ignorant competition is an economic 
crime for which the public pays. All waste, all destruction, is 
finally paid for by the public. The individual owner of course 
suffers first, but the individual loss of every plant, of every tree, 
of every board, every failure and every fire—everything—is a 
final and irrecoverable loss to the public, for which it pays. 
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If the sugar plantations were all pushed into bankruptcy and 
their owners all financially wiped out and their stocks of sugar 
and their plantations all destroyed, that would pauperize the 
owners and throw them on the public as a charge, for all of 
which the public would pay. But what of the public’s interest in 
that destroyed sugar and those destroyed plantations? It would 
have no sugar, and would have to repair or rebuild these plants 
and grow another cane crop, and probably several crops, before 
it could catch up, doing without sugar and being denied other 
things in consequence in the meantime. Where would the publie 
escape in that case? It pays. It always pays. It must pay for 
every folly and every waste. 


Timber Destroyed by Law 


Many many billions of feet of precious virgin timber which 
took all these ages to grow and mature has been destroyed and 
lost to the public as the result of inimical and unwise laws of 
repression, if not oppression, many of which laws we still have 
on the statute books. They were intended, of course, to operate 
to the benefit of the public and to protect it from a harm the 
framers thought they saw; but they did not see far enough and in 
consequence they made laws that were not constructive, but de- 
structive. 

These laws laid the foundation for this disastrous waste of 
timber by initiating and maintaining improvident and disastrous 
competition between manufacturers, resulting in prices that were 
ruinous, and the lumber manufacturers to save themselves from 
bankruptcy (and many went that route) were forced to resort 
to means of waste, by taking to the mill only the butt cuts and 
best logs, leaving the rest of the tree trunk to rot in the woods 
where it fell, and leaving, never to go back for them, all trees 
which on supervision showed the slightest sign of decay or de- 
fect and all the trees which were in rough and hard places and 
extra expensive to get out. 

That waste of timber continued until the stand had been so 
depleted that its limited supply became evident, the effect of 
which, as together with the accumulated carrying charges, and 
forced its increase in value to a level where all began to specu- 
late as to methods of preventing further waste. 


We Must Soon Cross the Divide 


Therefore, the time is now in sight when the far Northwest 
must be looked to for our lumber supply, for that is the only 
place to look. The public use of that timber means a long haul 
on high freight rates, with our transportation system already 
overburdened. Those billions of wasted feet, or a corresponding 
number, should be yet standing in our southern pine forests to 
supply us and those to come after us for many years to come, 
before compelling us to cross ‘‘the divide.’’ With our sometime 
wasted trees gone to dust and lost to us forever that long haul 
is brought much nearer to us. That is the way the public will 
pay for that past folly and past waste. 

That past law-making was an economic crime, perpetrated and 
fostered by honest intentions, no doubt, and in fancied protection 
of the public. But a part of the public can not be protected at 
the expense of and by ravishing another part without harm com- 
ing to the whole people. You can not make one leg run faster, 
by cutting off the other, to save weight. 


A National Forest Policy 
During the last year there has been more discussion than ever 
before among more classes of our citizens concerning the eco- 
(Concluded on Page 62) 
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A Great Organization Whose 


Usefulness Constantly Increases 


The fifth annual meeting of the Southern Pine 
\ssociation was marked by an earnestness and 
riousness of purpose that set it above the aver- 
ve gathering of men at a lumber convention in 
ormal times and demonstrated that the manu- 
acturers of southern pine are giving consideration 
) the very best things and the highest ideals of in- 
iustrial life. There was no hurrah business about 
‘his convention. The leaders and the rank and file, 
with one accord, seemed imbued with a realization 

f the responsibilities that rest upon them as good 
itizens and good business men and the keynote 
f the entire three days’ convention was American- 
‘m—the determination to uphold the traditions of 

is Government; to combat in every proper way 
‘he efforts of propagandists of various sorts to 

ring discord and disaster to the country; and a 
ietermination also to act fairly with labor and to 
-0 to the proper lengths to improve labor and liv- 
ig conditions. The Southern Pine Association has 

great program and its usefulness not alone to the 
industry but to the entire people constantly in- 
reases. 

Under the wise direction of President A. L. 
lark and the splendidly efficient Secretary-man- 
ager J. E. Rhodes, the last year’s record has been 
one of remarkable achievement and that this work 
was appreciated was fully demonstrated by the 
unanimous election of these officers for another 
year of service. 

This association since its very inception has been 
characterized by teamwork of the most efficient 





kind and every member of the directorate and every 
subscriber to whom has been assigned committee 
work have whole-heartedly and unselfishly carried 
forward the portion of the work entrusted to them. 

The association begins its sixth year with pros- 
pects for its greatest year of service, even in the 
face of an apparent effort upon the part of govern- 
mental agencies to bring discredit upon associated 
effort of this kind in industry. 

Of course, the question uppermost in the minds 
of all was, What of the future? There is anxiety, 
of course, for all realize that the entire country 
faces a time of trial and serious economic danger, 
but on the whole all were optimistic as to the out- 
come and all face the future confident in the ability 
of the American people, led by the American busi- 
ness man, to weather the storm and reach safely 
the haven of restored normality and business secur- 
ity. 

Many buyers of lumber, wholesalers and retailers, 
were in attendance upon the convention, some com- 
ing from northern and eastern States, and studied 
the situation seriously and carefully in order that 
they might know of the actual conditions and make 
their plans accordingly. Regarding the market, 
the consensus seems to be that it will be a long 
time before production will equal the demand, 
altho manufacturers are putting forth every effort 
to reach the maximum production possible under 
existing conditions. That the opening of the spring 
building season in the North and East will develop 
a tremendously active demand seems certain and 
already this demand is in evidence. 

The Southern Pine Association does not concern 
itself in any way in the matter of lumber prices, 
but is devoted to work on a broader and higher 
plane for the benefit of the industry and the people. 
Its activities in behalf of reforestation, proper 
development of cut-over timber lands, closer utiliza- 
tion of forest products, wider markets for lumber, 
more economical use of wood, housing for the 
people and safety for the workmen are to be con- 
tinued on an even larger scale and have dem- 
onstrated the helpfulness to the country of a great 
industrial organization of this kind. 


Eastern Bank Encourages Home 
Building by Liberal Loan Plan 


The value of a savings bank account, to which 
by thrift, and often actual sacrifice, regular de- 
posits have been made until a good sized ‘‘nest 
egg’’ has accumulated, is strikingly shown by the 
progressive action recently announced by a Hol- 
yoke (Mass.) national bank, for the purpose of 
helping to relieve the housing shortage and make 
it possible for persons of moderate means to ac- 
quire homes. The bank referred to, which ordinar- 
ily does not make small loans for home building, 
or at least has not heretofore specially catered to 
that class of business, moved by the pressing need 
for homes now announces that it will make a 
construction loan to any approved builder for any 
family that hes $1,000 or more on deposit in its 
savings department. The lot on which the pro- 
posed house is to be built must be not less than 
50x120 feet or 60x100 feet, and the house and lot 
together must cost not less than $5,000 if a single 
residence, or $8,000 if a 2-family house. The money 
on deposit is to be used to purchase the lot, or to 
start construction work, or both. 

An interesting feature of the bank’s offer is that 
applicants for building loans must be American 
citizens or have filed their first papers looking to 
become citizens. 

When a house is completed the nationel bank will 
arrange a savings bank mortgage for half the 
actual cost of the house and lot, and the difference 
between the savings bank loan and the total cost 
of the property, minus the amount the owner has 
paid from his savings, will be carried at 6 percent 
by the national bank, the loan to be paid off in 
weekly or monthly instalments figured on an amor- 
tization basis. 

By this plan the public, that is, individual home 
builders, invests, say $250,000 of its own money, 


the national bank will invest at least $500,000 and 
the savings bank $500,000, making immediately 
available for the building of new homes the sum 
of $1,250,000, without burdening anyone and with 
obvious all around advantage to the community. 

The plan outlined might well be put into opera- 
tion by national banks all over the country. It 
is somewhat out of the ordinary line of procedure 
for these institutions, but the times and the exist- 
ing conditions, especially with regard to housing, 
also are out of the ordinary, and require special 
measures adequately to meet them. 


SOMEONE has answered the question, ‘‘What’s 
the matter with America?’’ as follows: ‘‘Too 
many diamonds and not enough alarm clocks; too 
many silk shirts and not enough blue flannel ones; 
too much decollete and not enough aprons; too 
many satin upholstered limousines and not enough 
cows; too many consumers and not enough pro- 
ducers; too much oil stock and not enough savings 
accounts; too much ‘class consciousness’ and too 
little plain democracy and love of humanity; too 
much of the spirit of ‘get while the getting is 
good’ and not enough old fashioned Christianity; 
too much of the discontent that finds outlet in mere 
complaining and too little real effort to remedy 
wrong conditions.’’ 
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An Accessory That Adds Beauty 


to the Home Environment 


The wideawake merchant is not satisfied with 
merely supplying a demand that has existed from 
time immemorial, as, for example, in the lumber 
business, the demand for material for houses, barns, 
fences, and other strictly utilitarian purposes, but 
is ever on the alert to create and develop new out- 
lets for his goods. The artificial demand, if it may 
thus be termed, far exceeds, in every line of busi- 
ness, the primitive demand for absolute necessities. 
Even the ordinary house, most essential of struc- 
tures, has been developed to a point where a large 
percentage of the material that enters into its con- 
struction ministers to the esthetic rather than the 
strictly utilitarian requirements of the dwellers 
therein. This conception may be followed out in 
considering any industrial product, as, for further 
example, the automobile, which has been improved, 
refined and beautified until its graceful contour, 
beautiful finish and rich fittings delight the eye 
altho adding nothing to its speed or durability. 

In other words, beauty is more than half of life, 
and in ministering to the innate desire of the human 
mind for beauty in its physical environment there 
is a boundless field. A news story from Fillmore, 
California, printed on page 49 of this issue, tells 
how an enterprising retail lumber concern is cap- 
italizing this fact and by encouraging householders 


to beautify their home surroundings by the erection 
of pergolas is opening up a new demand for lum- 
ber. Realizing that it requires a little extra 
‘*shove’’ to overcome inertia and get people in- 
terested in a new proposition this retailer supplies 
the necessary impetus by offering a prize of $25 for 
the prettiest pergola built within a specified period. 
This naturally gets people to talking and thinking 
about pergolas, until even those who when the sub- 
ject was first broached had to turn to the dictionary 
to find out whether a pergola was an animal or a 
new kind of drink begin to wax enthusiastic and 
to wonder how they have got along so long with- 
out artistic pergolas adorning their back yards. 
Pergolas and flowers being close affinities, spring 
is the logical time of year to advocate their con- 
struction. The photograph reproduced in connec- 
tion with the news story referred to well shows how 
this simple accessory beautifies and dignifies a 
yard. It would be impossible for a householder to 
invest the small sum required to build a pergola in 
any other way that would add as much to the 
attractiveness, livableness and even the selling value 
of his home. The amount of lumber required to 
build a pergola is not large, but every pergola built 
helps to sell others and ‘‘many a mickle makes a 
muckle’’ in the lumber business as well as in money 
matters. Then, too, the retailer has the added 
satisfaction of having contributed something to the 
beautifying of the residence district of his town or 
city. 


T“Open Competition Plan” Decision a Blow 


The decision in the case against the ‘‘Open Com- 
petition Plan’’ of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association reported on page 45 of this 
issue opens a new and portentous chapter in the 
judicial interpretation of the Federal antitrust 
legislation. It is not the purpose of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to quarrel with the legal soundness of 
the judge’s opinion in the case. It is of consider- 
able importanee, however, to consider its economic 
aspects in relation to what has hitherto been sup- 
posed to be the legitimate field of trade association 
activities. 

After pointing out that a combination or con- 
spiracy consists only in the meeting of the minds of 
two or more persons to accomplish a certain pur- 
pose, the opinion lays down the following general 
principles: 

A_ combination or conspiracy is not necessarily un- 
lawful, but if unlawful, then anything done or said 
by a party thereto to consummate the unlawful pur- 
pose need not itself be unlawful. So, also. a com- 
bination or conspiracy, in itself lawful, may be made 
unlawful by acts in furtherance thereof which are 
themselves unlawful. An unlawful conspiracy, when 
proven, may be brought under condemnation of law 
by proof of facts and circumstances thereof which 
are not in themselves unlawful. So a conspiracy which 
has for its object the accomplishment of a lawful 
purpose may be brought into condemnation by doing 
unlawful things to consummate that purpose. 

This is undoubtedly a sound construction of the 
law of conspiracy. It has long been known that a 
strict construction of the Sherman law would leave 
a very narrow field for the activities of modern 
business organizations. Its principles, however, 
have in this case received a more extreme applica- 
tion than in any preceding case. Under paragraph 
B of the injunction which was allowed, the con- 
spirators can no longer compile, print or distribute 
reports of stocks on hand, or reports of production 
by periods, or reports of the prices at which sales 
have been made. Paragraph G is a blanket injune- 
tion intended to forbid everything which the lawyer 
who drew the injunction could not specifically think 
of. It reads as follows: 

G. Not to do any further act or thing whatsoever 
having a purnose or tendancy to continue in effect or to 
further the above described consniracy to maintain and 
enhance the prices of hardwood lumber. 

It is therefore clear from the language of the 
injunction that two or more persons having an 
interest in the price of any product can not by joint 
action take steps to inform themselves regarding 
the prices at which the product is being sold, or 
the rate at which it is heing manufactured, or the 
amount of supply available in the markets, because 
this information might influence the prices which 
they themselves might ask for their product. That 
is a fair and impartial statement of the matter 
specifically embraced within the four corners of the 
present injunction. 

Let us now inquire what other things may he done 
jointly thru a trade association, which while not 
here specifically prohibited might fall under the gen- 
eral application of this principle. The standar- 
dizing of grades has heen another lumber trade 
association activity. Obviously, it has a profound 
effect upon prices. The manufacturer would secure 


less for his lumber if he had no means of informing 
the buver, other than by the latter’s looking at it, 
regarding the qualitv of what he had to sell. It 
might be also that the buyer would pay more for 
his lumber and not secure it so well suited to his 
need, but this is beside the argument. Why should 


manufacturers be permitted to take joint action to 
benefit themselves and incidentally their customers 
by the establishment of grades? 


Lumber manufacturers in recent years have spent 
large sums of money in promoting the wider use of 
lumber. As far as this is effective, does it not affect 
the relation between supply and demand and the 
prevailing price? If I wish to buy lumber and 
there are two boards offered for sale for every one 
board that is really needed the situation is of ad- 
vantage to me as a buyer. If by advertising and 
other promotion methods a larger demand is ere- 
ated I am damaged because I not only do not have 
so many boards offered from which to pick and 
choose, but I am likely to be asked a price more 
nearly remunerative to the manufacturer, and the 
Sherman law rushes in to protect me. In this 
view of the case promotion of trade is restraint 
of trade. 


Manufacturers may associate themselves together 
for the purpose of increasing efficiency of manu- 
facture or merchandising. To that extent, however, 
they derive an advantage over those not so asso- 
ciated and it must be remembered that the laws 
now prohibit unfair competition. If this be con- 
sidered an extreme construction of the law, the 
reader is invited to remember that this was the 
head and front of the complaint of the Federal 
Trade Commission against the five large packers— 
that they were too efficient, and that in the various 
lines of industry which they entered their competi- 
tion with less efficient factors was too severe. The 
labor unions have always worked upon the theory 
of restricting the daily task to the capacity of the 
poorest worker, thus keeping all upon a common 
level of mediocrity and the proceeding against the 
packers was merely an effort to apply the same gen- 
eral principle to the manufactured products of 
labor. 

In the above we are merely following the legal 
reasoning. It is not to be claimed for an instant 
that to acquire an intelligent knowledge of mar- 
kets is in itself a crime, because the Government 
itself is doing a great deal to furnish the business 
man and the farmer (particularly the latter) with 
information of this sort. 


In the lumber industry we rely upon the Govern- 
ment to supply the national figures of production, 
altho they take fifteen months to finish a task which 
should be completed in three. Freedom of the press 
still exists in this country to a sufficient extent that 
the trade publication is safe in securing and print- 
ing for the benefit of its readers all of the informa- 
tion which, under this injunction and the opinion 
which supports it, its readers would not be per- 
mitted to secure for themselves thru codperation. 
The value of trade associations from an economic 
viewpoint has been freely recognized by many Gov- 
ernment officials, as, for instance, in President 
Woodrow Wilson’s letter of May 12, 1916, to Chair- 
man Hurley, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
which appears as a frontispiece in Mr. Hurley’s 
book on ‘‘ Awakening of Business.’’ In this letter 
President Wilson says: 

Your suggestion that trade association, associa- 
tions of retail and wholesale merchants, commercial 
clubs, boards of trade, manufacturers’ associations, 
credit associations, and other similar organizations 
should be encouraged in every feasible way by the 
Government seems to me a very wise one. To fur- 
nish them with data and comprehensive information 
in order that they may more easily accomplish the 


Jurisdictional Disputes in Building 
Trades to Be Eliminated 


We have had jurisdictional disputes so long in 
the building industry that the announcement from 
Washington in the news columns this week that an 
agreement has been reached which, it is believed, 
will do away with them, sounds almost too good to 
be true. Jurisdictional disputes between the vari- 
ous unions employed in the building industry have 
been particularly numerous and aggravating of 
late years. Very frequently strikes resulting from 
these disputes have been extended, and have oper- 
ated to increase the cost of building and delay 
construction, especially in the larger cities. 

The United States, faced as it is with a great 
need for the building of homes, office buildings, 
warehouses and factories, can ill afford to lose time 
while the various unions dispute over technical and 
oftentimes minute details of work. The agree- 
ment as entered into is designed to be binding to 
practically all the unions in the ‘building construc- 
tion field, and it is to be sincerely hoped that there 
will be no jurisdictional strikes during this year or 
any other year for the matter of that. Details of 
the adjustment will be found on page 63 of this 
issue. 


THE FOUNDATIONS of most fortunes were laid in 
savings bank accounts. 


at Business Progress 


result that they are organized for is a proper and 
useful government function. ‘These associations, 
when organized for the purpose of improving condi 
tions in their particular industry, such as unifying 
cost accounting and bookkeeping methods, standardiz 
ing products and processes of manufacture, should 
meet with the approval of every man interested in 
the business progress of the country. 

Too much emphasis can not be placed on your 
suggestion that materials, methods, and products in 
industry should be standardized upon the basis of 
specifications drawn up in friendly codperation with 
engineering societies, industrial experts, and trade 
associations. Further standardization in our indus- 
tries will not only reduce the cost of production, but 
assure the producer better materials and more effi- 
cient workmanship, and to the consuming public 
the manifest benefit resulting from not having to pay 
for a wide and increasing variety of products and 
materials. Judicious standardization also means a 
greater return on a given investment. Capital now 
tied up because of inefficient methods will be re- 
leased and can be used effectively elsewhere. 

If we are to be an important factor in a world’s 
markets, we must be more thoro and efficient in 
production. The encouragement of trade associa- 
tions apd standardization, and the installing of bet 
ter cost accounting methods in our business concerns, 
will go a long way toward accomplishing this end. 

President Wilson’s letter suggests the unifying 
of cost accounting and bookkeeping methods as a 
desirable association activity and as important to 
the future success of the business man. Inasmuch, 
however, as this has a tendency to influence prices, 
it comes under the ban according to this latest 
opinion and no matter how emphatically it be 
endorsed or approved by other departments of the 
Government, the Department of Justice in its en- 
forcement of the Sherman law will have none of it. 

It is, of course, well known that the Sherman 
law has never been enforced to its extreme limit. 
The law officers have to a considerable extent exer- 
cised their own discretion as to what shall be 
attacked, but apparently the business world is not 
entirely safe in relying upon this. 

The recent United States Steel Corporation deci- 
sion appeared to be, and was, a step toward judicial 
liberalization of the law. It is clear now that trade 
associations may not benefit by it. A corporation, 
no matter how many hundred stockholders it may 
have, is a legal entity and can not conspire with 
itself. A trade association, however small and 
feeble, is per se a conspiracy; and may become an 
unlawful conspiracy by doing any one of many 
things that the corporation or the individual may 
freely do, or that the trade press may do for its 
constituency, or that the Government may do for 
the individual or the industry. And the act which 
is highly beneficial to the buyer and the public at 
large is in no degree shrived thereby frdm the 
taint of technical illegality. Thus saith the law. 
The Goddess of the Scales is blind. 

The business men of the country have no quar- 
rel with the courts or with the law officers in their 
enforcement of the Sherman law, because that is 
their duty. If these business men do not like the 
law, if they believe that it is directly alien to the 
spirit of the times and a barrier across the path 
of modern business organization and development 
in the interest of all society, let them attack the 
barrier. We have lived with the Sherman law 
(dormant or only partially aggressive) for a good 
many years. If its complete menace is now to be 
exerted, possibly the business men of the country 
will be aroused to the necessity of its being legis- 
latively restricted to the actual evils against which 
it was intended to be used. 
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MORE ABOUT SHORT LUMBER 


We have just noticed in your Query & Comment 
columns of February 7 inquiry No. 71, which apparently 
you are unable to answer. 

The reason for so many short lengths in dressed 
lumber is an economic one. A few years ago there was 
not a great deal of difference in price between the 
various grades. The writer can remember when No, 1 
common sold for $2.50 per thousand more than No. 2 
common and B&better from $1 to $2.50 per thousand 
more than No. 1 common. With this range in values 
there was no object in cutting the lumber up into short 
lengths, but now since the process of supply and de- 
mand has produced a market which shows a wide differ- 
ence in value between the No. 2 common grade and 
the upper grades, there is a very great advantage to 
the manufacturer in cutting his lumber up for grades. 
Hence, practically all sensible manufacturers are cut- 
ting all lengths from 14 to 20 feet long in two when- 
ever by so doing they can raise the grade of one 
section of the piece that is cut. 

Frequently by cutting 6 feet off of a 20-foot board 
the 6-foot length will be No. 2 common and the rest 
of the board No. 1 common or B&better. 

This is the real explanation for a large percentage 
of short lengths. The long lengths are being cut in 
two to raise grades and it is sure to be a feature 
of the trade until the difference in price between the 
lower and upper grades goes back to a normal basis. 
Formerly the percentage of upper grades was greater 
than it is at present because the timber was of better 
quality and the turpentining of the timber was not so 
universal; but now since the turpentine axe has got 
in its deadly work in practically the greater part of 
the southern pine forests, the percentage of upper 
grades has been greatly reduced and the manufacturer 
has to cut many a plank in two to get even a fair 
percentage of the upper grades. 

You can explain to your inquirer that even butt cut 
logs (where the best lumber comes from), if they 
have been turpentined, will have 6 or 8 feet of resinous 
deposit and frequently these 6 or 8 feet can be cut 
off and put in No. 2 common and the rest of the board 
will make clear lumber, No. 1 common or better.—H. K. 
PATTERSON, President W. M. Carney Mill Co., Atmore, 
Ala. No. 109. 


{Mr. Patterson’s explanation is very interesting, 
and the practice of the manufacturers in raising 
their grades by separation prevents the use of 
better material for a given purpose than is actually 
required, and is therefore in the interest of true 
forest conservation.—EDITOoR. | 


ASKS ABOUT PINE BLISTER RUST 


1 saw this item in the Wisconsin Farmer. I have 
been interested in white pine timber and the manu- 
facturing of white pine for nearly fifty years. I am 
still interested in it in Wisconsin, to a much less ex- 
tent at this time. I have cruised timber in various 
parts of the State, during the last forty-six years, and 
I have never seen white pine blister rust and I have 
never seen a Wisconsin lumberman who has. 

I saw a government party in the northern part of 
the State last year. They had government automo- 
biles, painted the government brown, and they had 
government markings. As I remember there were some 
seven or eight in the party. 

I understand they were on this white pine blister 
business, perhaps not entirely. I talked with one or 
two of them. I got no information as to the location 
of any of the disease, except possibly as to some nur- 
sery stock. 

I would like to see published some information as to 
where it is “doing much damage to our white pine 
lumber’; meaning “timber,” as I understand it does 
not attack lumber in the piles. 

I would like some lumberman who has any knowl- 
edge on the subject, or who has suffered any loss to 
tell us about it.—INQquiry No. 81. 


[The quotation from the Wisconsin Farmer is as 
follows, and the statement that ‘‘diligent efforts 
are being made to prevent it (blister rust) from 
destroying as little timber as possible,’’ in gram- 
matical construction is worthy of a place in one 
of the funny columns of our daily papers rather 
than in this very serious palladium of technical 
information: 


What is known as the white pine blister rust has 
gained considerable headway in certain sections of 
Wisconsin and is doing much damage to our white 
pine lumber. As a matter of fact, it is well estab- 
lished in different sections of the United States and 
diligent efforts are being made to prevent it from de 
stroying as little timber as possible. 

The United States Department of Agriculture in cé- 
operation with State authorities has found that cur- 
rent and gooseberry bushes are mediums by which the 
spores of this disease are spread. At a recent meeting 
of representatives of the northeastern and middle west- 
ern States, action was taken to urge the eradication 
of all current and gooseberry bushes within a radius 
of 600 to 900 feet from white pine timber. It is be- 
lieved that if this policy of eradication is strictly ad- 
hered to the disease can be prevented from spreading 
to a large degree. 


[The AMEKICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of July 
7, 1917, in a contribution from Madison, Wis., made 
the statement that white pine blister rust at that 


time had not been discovered in Wisconsin by the 
crew of twenty men who had been searching for 
it. A report July 30 stated that one case had been 
discovered south of Osceola in Polk County. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN finds no record of further 
incursions in Wisconsin timber, altho it is plentiful 
in Minnesota. No serious damage to timber has as 
yet occurred in either State, but this of course will 
naturally follow if the rust is permitted a foot- 
hold. There was of course no blister rust in Wis- 
consin in the old days, as it represents a recent 
invasion from the east.—EDIToR. | 





LEGAL DEFINITION OF TIMBER VALUE 

We would thank you to give us the following infor- 
mation: 

We bought a large tract of timber and since we 
bought some other parties are claiming under some 
technicality, and the question we want to know is, if 
we should start to cut this timber or should cut the 
timber and the other party should bring suit and the 
court should decide adverse to us, what would be the 
measure of damages? Would it be for the value of the 
timber in that section, that is stumpage; or would 
it be for the value of the timber after it is manu- 
factured and sold on the market? That is to say, if 
the stumpage was worth $2 or $3 and after it is manu- 
factured into lumber and sold it would bring $15 or 
$20, on what basis would they arrive at the damages 
against us for cutting the timber? If you know of any 
such decision, we would be glad to have same.—IN- 
quiry No. 71. 

[The above inquiry comes from a large Virginia 
lumber manufacturer, altho it is not certain whether 
the tract referred to is in Virginia or North Caro- 
lina, as our inquirer operates in both states. 

This very question is discussed in chapter VII of 
‘¢Essentials of American Timber Law,’’ by Kin- 
ney; for sale by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Without discussing the portions relating to adverse 
title and adverse possession, occupancy, tenants 
ete., we come directly to the points attacked in the 
above statement and to the situation where pend- 
ing the adjudication of disputed title the party in 
possession, cuts and removes some of the timber. 
The damage here technically to the land is meas- 
ured by the decreased value of the land after the 
removal as compared with its previous value. This 
would be thru an action for trespass. In some 
jurisdictions, however, an action of trespass can 
not be maintained against the one in possession 
during the time of the adverse possession. 

Often, however, the principal value is in the 
timber, and cut-over land is of little value. In such 
cases some courts hold that the value of the stand- 
ing timber can be recovered, together with reason- 
able profit; while in other cases where recovery of 
the timber is possible, some courts have held that 
the owner still has title in the timber and no right 
to recover damages for its value, since this value 
still rests in the timber. 

In general it may be said that either an action 
in trespass for reduced value of the land or action 
on the case for the value of timber removed is 
available, the method of appraisal showing the 
greatest damage being preferred. If action is for 
the value of timber its value upon stump plus 
reasonable profit is allowed in some jurisdictions. 
In a New York case the timber had not been re- 
moved from the land and the evidence showed that 
it had as great value cut as standing, and only 
nominal damages were allowed. 

In some instances, however, standing timber is 
much more valuable than the commercial product 
resulting from this cutting, and this rule has been 
applied to trees in a sugar bush, to shade and fruit 
trees and to trees in a windbreak. The citation 
shows cases in Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania and Tennessee 
where the injured party has been allowed to re- 
cover both for the value of the trees and for the 
decreased value of the land caused by cutting. 

There have been many decisions that where a 
trespasser who cuts trees in reliance upon a bona 
fide claim of right is liable only for the value of 
the trees when standing. There are decisions to this 
effect in fourteen States, including South Carolina 
and West Virginia; also in England, and by two 
text writers, Sedgwick on Damages and Suther- 
land on Damages. 

In a still larger number of jurisdictions it has 
been held that the damage is the value of the 
severed trees at the time and place of felling and 
in this table of citations Maryland and North 
Carolina are represented. Even the decisions of 
the Federal courts have not been consistent. Many 
States allow double or triple damages or penalties 
for trespass when inexcusable, and even where not 
so limited by statute, the courts do not generally 
apply exemplary damages to cases of innocent tres- 
pass or trespass under reasonable color of title.— 
EprTor. ] 


WEIGHT OF CREOSOTED POLES 

As the undersigned is a subscriber to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, I would ask that you kindly furnish me 
with the names of the various concerns that you are 
acquainted with that would be in position to furnish 
me with information as to the increase in weight per 
cubic foot on poles of all descrip’ions that are creo- 
soted. 

In other words, would like to know how much 
weight a pole would increase creosoted at the butt 
over the usual lumberman’s estimated weight not creo- 
soted.—INnquiry No. 113. 

[The above inquiry comes from a man who writes 
upon the letterhead of the United States Railroad 
Administration at Chicago. H. F. Weiss’ work on 
the ‘‘ Preservation of Structural Timber’’ gives on 
page 162 a table showing the average absorption 
in butt treatment of poles by the open tank method. 
This shows that the following woods were increased 
in weight per pole by the number of pounds indi- 
cated: 

Chestnut .... 


Northern white cedar....... caddie 48. 

Western red cedar........... aeae Gum 
Western yellow pine..........+... 81.4 
IMO GG ES si aicceccccivssceeaes S48 


The above table, quoted from Bulletin No. 84 of 
the United States Forest Service, does not state the 
average size of the poles. The penetration was 
from one-third to one inch, except in the case of 
western yellow pine, which took the treatment to 
a depth of 3.1 inches.—Eb1ITor. | 


KINDLING WOOD WANTED IN CAR LOTS 


Can you give me the name of a concern that puts up 
kindling wood for sale in car lots? If so, we would 
appreciate it very much.—INQuiry No. 64. 


[This inquiry comes from Pittsburgh. Its pub- 
lication probably will reach a considerable number 
of eastern readers who are in position to supply 
kindling wood and the address of the inquirer will 
be supplied upon request.—EDITOoR. | 


A TRIANGULAR LUMBER TRANSACTION 


We would like to secure your expert opinion after 
reading the following as to whether any liability rests 
on either the original buyer or the commission man 
or both and to what extent: 

We received inquiry from a certain commission man 
on a certain item of hardwood, inquiry containing de- 
livered offer on the stock market. We advised him we 
would accept the order. After waiting several days 
and receiving no order we wired him for order and two 
days later received the original order made out in 
the name of the commission man, which the commis- 
sion man had received from the customer. We imme- 
diately confirmed the sale to the customer and re- 
quested wire and letter confirmation of the purchase 
from us, both of which were received in due time. In 
the meantime we had communicated with one of our 
mill friends and placed the order with him to be 
handled by us on a commission basis of $4 per thou- 
sand, the item purchased being rather high priced. 
Before mill could secure car, or, in fact, almost before 
our order had reached it, but after the receipt of the 
wire and letter confirmation of order from the cus- 
tomer, we received request for cancelation of order 
from the commission man, stating that he had placed 
the order with another firm at the same time he placed 
it with us and they had shipped a car and his cus- 
tomer would not need another car. Before we could 
get a letter thru to the customer we received a letter 
from him requesting cancelation of order and furnish- 
ing the same information as received from the com- 
mission man. 

Our position in this matter is that the customer is 
indebted to us for our commissions on this transaction, 
regardless of his request for cancelation. The cus- 
tomer contends it is all the fault of the commission 
man and that he is liable. Our argument against that 
contention is that the customer made himself liable 
when he furnished us with confirmation of purchase. 
Now, who is correct ?—INnquiry No. 104. 


[The above comes from a well known Mississippi 
lumber concern. If in this case the dealings had 
been confined to the commission man as buyer the 
responsibility undoubtedly would have rested upon 
him; but inasmuch as the original purchaser con- 
firmed the order to the buyer he becomes initially 
responsible upon it. Incidentally, of course, the 
commission man should not place an order for a 
carload of lumber with two different buyers un- 
less he wanted two carloads; and if he did so, the 
question as to which one accepted the order, or 
which one first made shipment does not establish 
any priority right in the matter. This appears to 
be a clear-cut case where the wholesaler is entitled 
to his commission and can legally collect it.— 
En1rTor. | 

CoRPORATE FINANCING during January totaled 
$422,000,000, compared with $227,000,000 in De- 
eember, and $304,000,000 in January of last year. 
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Notwithstanding the adoption of repressive 
measures such as discrimination in the matter of 
loans and advances in interest rates, business con- 
tinues active and in large volume, while the loan 
contraction is comparatively small. Ordinarily such 
interest rates as now prevail would find their reflec- 
tion quicker in the volume of loans. There has 
been some liquidation, but not sufficient to offset 
to any considerable extent the increased demand 
at the banks for funds. Such liquidation as has 
taken place in the last week can be accounted for 
by the maturity of Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness. 

This trend in the banking situation is abnormal, 
hut the country is passing thru abnormal times. 
The turn-over in connection with land settlements 
this year is enormous. Abstractors and recorders 
have been simply overwhelmed with work, and not 
being equipped for such a volume, are unable to 
meet the requirements. In consequence of the 
delay, funds to be available for the financing of 
land purchases thru mortgages are being withheld 
pending the completion of details involving title. 
This has added very materially to the demand at 
the banks. Usually the March 1 settlements cause 
a strain of less than ten days, if they manifest any 
influence on the banking situation. This year the 
demand is persistent and prolonged for the reasons 
already stated. 

The paramount feature in the business situation, 
however, is the monumental extravagance of the 
people of this country. While there has been some 
hesitation and a slight trend toward the curtail- 
ment of unnecessary expenditure, these have been 
confined chiefly to industries or lines of business 
that operate on a narrow margin of profit and have 
felt the pinch of the higher interest rates. The 
difficulty has been to protect this class of business 
and curtail the more speculative lines. 

This almost universal extravagance is operating 
to head us directly toward trouble. People are 
disposed to ignore the warnings and ‘‘to get theirs 
while the going is good.’’ But ‘‘the going’’ is 
not so good in other lines of business, and the un- 
fortunate part of the situation is that a further 
advance of interest rates would prove more dis- 
astrous to essential lines of manufacture than to 
the luxurics and semi-luxuries, for the reason that 
those classes of business showing a wide margin of 
profit would not be seriously affected by still higher 
interest rates, whereas the income of those operat- 
ing on a narrow margin would be brought close 
to the operating costs. 

Furthermore, this extravagance in this country 


continues to contribute to inflation, not only in 
prices but in currency and credits, by making an 
abnormal demand on raw material and on labor, 
thus allocating both to the less essential lines and 
thereby creating a serious shortage of materials 
and labor and greatly hindering operations in such 
essential lines as building. The housing situation 
in many of our cities is serious, and unless relieved 
the time will come when the shortage of accommoda- 
tion will cause grave discontent. 

It is probable that the developments in the last 
few months will act as a check on the upward 
tendency of wages, materials and commodities, 
aside from a few individual lines, but, with a con- 
tinuation of the housing situation now existing, the 
time is not far distant when something will have to 
give way, either wages will have to go up or prices 
will have to come down. There is just so much 
buying power in the monetary unit under present 
conditions. 

It is obvious that either this unit must be given 
more buying power, or there must be more units 
in the pay envelope. The latter method of meeting 
the situation is following the idea of lifting oneself 
by the bootstraps. It is difficult and unsatisfactory 
to say the least. The fact is that the higher prices 
and wages go, the harder will be the fall, for not only 
will the foreign exchange situation make it impos- 
sible for us to export other than raw materials and 
necessities to Europe, but it will increase the prob- 
ability of an inflow of European goods to this 
country competing with our own products in a way 
that it will be hard to meet. Such an import move- 
ment will enable England, France and Germany 
and other European countries to pay their debts to 
us at the expense of our labor and manufacturers. 
Under present conditions England can buy raw 
material from us, convert that raw material into 
finished products and sell them back to us, thus 
paying between three and four dollars of debt to 
every one invested in our raw material. 

It is estimated that there is between $1,000,000,- 
000 and $3,000,000,000 owing us from the other 
side of the Atlantic in the form of individual or 
manufacturing credits. This debt finds its way into 
our banking system, taking the form of bankers’ 
acceptances or some other such form as may at 
some time be rediscounted at and carried in the 
Federal Reserve banks. Necessarily, Federal Re- 
serve notes go into circulation in consequence and 
such issues have contributed enormously toward our 
inflation. Take into consideration, further, the 
outflow of gold, which exceeded $292,000,000 in 
1919—the greatest single year’s export of gold in 


our history—and it is easy to find an additional 
reason for the present strain. This outflow of gol 
is of unusual importance because it is the basis of 
our superstructure of credit. For every dollar oi 
gold money in the United States, there now exists 
from eight to ten dollars in bank eredit. If w 
decrease our holdings of gold money, it means that 
in order to maintain the ratio of gold to credit out 
standing we must reduce the amount of bank credit 
available. In other words, $300,000,000 export 
would wipe out nearly $2,400,000,000 in credit. 

None of the new gold produced last year went 
into currency. About $65,000,000 was used in thi: 
country in jewelry and other arts. This indicates 
clearly the extent of the extravagance practiced b 
American citizens. Owing to high prices of labor 
and materials, gold is not a profitable article to pro- 
duce. In the United States we produced $101,000,- 
000 of gold in 1915, while last year we produce: 
only $58,000,000. In other words, we used mor 
gold last year in making jewelry and in the othe: 
arts than we produced from the mines. The world’s 
production of gold had fallen from $469,000,000 
in 1915 to $385,000,000 in 1918. 

We are apt to be misled by the idea that we have 
a great, favorable balance of trade with the rest 
of the world. But that great balance of trade 
exists wholly with Europe. We shipped $5,186,- 
000,000 of goods to Europe in 1919 and we received 
in return only $751,000,000 worth. We sold $2,- 
736,000,000 of goods to other countries aside from 
Europe and bought $3,154,000,000 worth, leaving 
us an unfavorable balance of $418,000,000 with 
these other countries. Europe can not pay us in 
gold to the extent of the trade balance due us from 
her, but we must pay in gold the unfavorable bal- 
ance owed to countries other than Europe, hence 
the importance of the gold movement. 

The gravity of the situation will be seen by the 
suggested methods of correction. To demand gold 
from European customers would produce chaos in 
European currency and business and act as a 
boomerang upon ourselves. The placing of an em- 
bargo on gold shipments should be a last resort 
and would be a retrograde step, especially at a 
time when we are trying to minimize Government 
control and return to normal ways of peace. Such 
a step would seriously impair our prestige in the 
world’s commerce. 

Such a situation calls for serious thought on the 
part of every American citizen, and the sooner we 
are able to check individual extravagance and 
cooperate to maintain business on an even keel, th 
better off we will be in the end. 
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Southwestern Hardwood Club Meets 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New OrxEANS, La., March 17.—The Southwest- 
ern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club held its March 
meeting at the Grunewald Hotel here today, Presi- 
dent F. L. Adams presiding. Fifty members and 
visitors were present and luncheon was served by 
the club. In opening the meeting President Adams 
stated at the start that owing to the temporary 
injunction granted at Memphis by the Federal 
court there will be no Open Competition Plan 
meeting of the Southwestern district. There has 
always been in the past two meetings, the first a 
meeting of the open competition plan of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
followed by a meeting of the Southwestern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Club. At no period has the 
membership of these two been similar, they being 
two separate and distinct organizations, many of 
the members of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club not being identified in any way 
with the open competition plan and therefore not 
recognizing any of its alleged benefits. The meet- 
ing today, therefore, is strictly that of the South- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club and it is 
permissible for the members of this club to func- 
tion in its session of today and its sessions in the 
future as it has been in the past. Among the 
important matters discussed was the feasibility 
of establishing permanent club rooms in New Or- 
leans. 

A. C. Bowen, chairman, H. J. Brenner and J. W. 
O’Shaughnessy were appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate cost ete. and make a report of their 
findings and recommendations at the next meeting. 

C. H. Sherrill, of Paducah, talked on foreign 
trade, building activities and the necessities and 


painted a very bright future for the lumbermen. 
Much discussion was had about the fast dimin- 
ishing supply of hardwoods in the southern terri- 
tory and the members thought every effort should 
be made to conserve the forests. It was pointed out 
that when the lower grade southern woods were 
exhausted the consumers could look to the North- 
west for substitutes—but where, oh, where, can 
we find hardwoods when the southern forests are 
exhausted! 

The next club meeting will be held at the Monte- 
leone Hotel, New Orleans, on the second Thursday 
in April. 





Farmers Quiz Presidential Candidates 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—The National 
Board of Farm Organizations, with headquarters 
in this city, tonight released for publication a 
questionnaire which is being addressed to all can- 
didates for President of the United States, with 
a view of ascertaining their attitude toward the 
farmer and his problems. The questionnaire was 
prepared by a special committee of seven appointed 
at a recent conference of farm leaders here. 

Twelve questions are propounded. Question No. 
10 reads as follows: 

‘¢Will you earnestly strive to uphold the national 
conservation policy, and especially to stop forest 
devastation, which has already more than doubled 
the price of lumber and paper to the consumer.’’ 

Candidates also are asked whether they will do 
everything possible to ‘‘secure to all farmers and 
consumers the full, free and unquestioned right to 
organize and to purchase and sell codperatively.’’ 
This policy of the farmers is hardly in line with 


the attack of the Department of Justice on the 
Open Competition Plan of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. The questionnaire 
also asks candidates if at the end of two years 
of further trial of private ownership the railroads 
fail to render reasonably satisfactory service to 
the people they will then ‘‘favor reopening the 
railroad question.’? They also want to know 
whether the respective candidates will use their 
best efforts ‘‘to secure the payment of the war 
debt chiefly thru a highly graduated income tax 
or otherwise by those best able to pay.’’ 





Would Simplify Taxation Laws 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—Chairman Ford- 
ney, of the House ways and means committee, in- 
timated today that the passage of a new revenue 
law at this session of Congress is probable. Mr. 
Fordney’s prediction was made following the re- 
ceipt of a long letter from Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Houston, in which the latter outlined certain 
changes in existing revenue laws which he described 
as the ‘‘irreducible minimum.’’ 

Mr. Houston’s letter primarily was in reply to 
a communication from Chairman Fordney, asking 
his estimate of the loss of revenue to the Treasury 
which will follow the decision of the Supreme Court 
invalidating that portion of the law which provides 
for a tax on stock dividends as income. After 


computing the direct loss of revenue as a result of 
this decision and figuring the estimated amount 
which will be returned, Mr. Houston placed the 
actual loss at the relatively low figure of $25,000,- 
000. 

Mr. Houston fears that unless the glaring in- 
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equalities and confusing requirements of existing 
law are removed during this legislative session, 
grave consequences will follow. His letter is a 
plea for the simplification of the tax laws. Failure 
to simplify the laws now, he pointed out, will cause 
a delay until the autumn or winter of 1921, which 
he thinks would be both unfortunate and unjust to 
the tax payers and the Government. Mr. Houston 
recommends especially a provision against the ne- 
cessity of constantly correcting old returns and set- 
tlements of tax payers, which would protect them 
against redpening of their returns except in cases 
of fraud, malfeasance or misrepresentation. 


He would substitute a flat tax on profits for the 
present excess profits tax, reduce the surtaxes on 
income saved and reinvested, simplify the exemp- 
tions from income surtaxes on Liberty bonds, make 
provision that when income is earned over a period 
of years it be taxed at the rate prevailing in dif- 
ferent years in order to prevent a lump sum tax 
as of the year when the income is realized, and sub- 
stitute a flat tax on personal service corporations 
in lieu of the war profits and excess profits taxes. 

In fixing a flat tax on profits in excess of dis- 
tributed earnings, Mr. Houston suggested that a 
declining rate might be provided, such as 25 per- 


cent the first year, 20 percent the second year and 
15 percent the third year. 

Mr. Fordney, while agreeing with many of the 
suggestions of Secretary Houston, suggested it 
would be even simpler to do away with exemptions 
for corporations and levy a flat rate of, say, 17 
percent on profits, which he estimates would bring 
in substantially the $1,600,000,000 annually now 
realized from the excess profits and corporation 
income taxes. He pointed out that the ‘‘ flat rate, 
no exemption’’ plan would get rid of the problem 
of ‘‘invested ecapital,?’? which has been a trouble- 
some point in computing excess profits taxes. 








VIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 











Trade in North Carolina Pine 

Many of the railroad embargoes which for some 
time have virtually cut the North Carolina pine 
mills off from their markets have been lifted, and 
this has promptly resulted in an increase in de- 
mand. A larger number of inquiries are going 
their rounds and sales are more frequent than re- 
cently, at very attractive prices. But as the better 
grades have been in extremely heavy demand right 
along, the mills have very little of them to offer, 
and are seeking orders only for the lower grades. 
Spring weather has descended upon North Caro- 
lina pine territory, and this has enabled the mills 
to inerease their production somewhat. But the 
output still is less than 60 percent of normal and, 
while the demands being made upon the mills would 
render it highly desirable, there appears no pros- 
pect for any greatly increased production in the 
immediate future; for the mills suffer not only 
trom a persistent car shortage and from embargoes 
which are clamped on ever and anon, but also from 
a serious scarcity of labor. 


Conditions in the Southern Pine Field 


Comparatively little southern pine is moving just 
now, demand, especially from the retail yards, hav- 
ing quieted down considerably during the last two 
weeks. The reason, as the southern pine manufac- 
turers see it, is the ‘‘ price stabilization’’ announce- 
ments which recently have emanated from the west 
Coast, which the retailers as well as a large part 
of the public expect to have a depressing effect on 
southern pine prices. However, the lull which was 
so marked a week ago, gives indications of passing 
away, for reports from some centers tell that busi- 
ness has picked up again during the last few days. 
A few instances of price recessions have been re- 
ported, but as a general rule the manufacturers 
have refused to be stampeded, and instead of eut- 
ting prices are content with the opportunity to 
accumulate a little stock; for mill stocks are still 
very low and in bad assortment and the manufac- 
turers are eager to build them up before the heavy 
spring rush sets in. Rains continue to fall in the 
South and not much headway can be made with 
logging operations, and hence mill production 
continues restricted. During the week ended March 
12, production at 148 mills reporting to the South- 
ern Pine Association was 23.44 percent below 
normal, and orders accepted during the week were 
30.11 percent below the production. The average 
of unfilled orders per mill is 2,973,530 feet, which, 
figuring on a weekly production per mill of 514,000 
feet as was the case during the week ended March 
12, means that the mills are uniformly sold ahead 
for six weeks, and hence are well able to weather 
any temporary lull in the market. One encourag- 
ing feature of the situation is the better car service 
being obtained. 


The Market for Hardwoods 


‘*Fair’’ is the word used in most reports from 
manufacturing and distributing centers in describ- 
ing the present demand for hardwoods. Inquiries 
and orders are not so heavy as they were, as a re- 
sult of retailers and some industrial consumers 
holding up purchases for the time being in hopes 
of an early break. But the demand exists, in heavy 
volume, is held up only temporarily and is bound 
to reassert itself soon, no matter what price de- 
velopments occur. Retailers are especially short 
of flooring and finish, but buy only when compelled 
to. The manufacturers regard the present lull 
in the market with complacency, however. They 
are not seeking business and are making no con- 
cessions to obtain it. Dry salable stocks are very 
low and the manufacturers just now are concerning 
themselves much more with building them up in 
preparation for future buying, which from all in- 
dications will be very heavy, than with the present 
market. However, further rains have held down 
production despite all efforts to increase it, and 
there is not much promise of any material relief 


for a long time from the existing hardwood stock 
shortage. There are many who believed that the 
temporary injunction issued during the week, re- 
straining members of the Open Competition Plan 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation from further activity would send prices 
tumbling, but the very nature of the manufacturing 
situation will prevent such a development altho 
some slight reaction may set in. 


With the Western Pines Mills 


Of the western pines only small quantities are 
coming into the markets of the East and middle 
West, but it is expected that the Inland Empire 
mills will in a month or six weeks be in a better 
position to take on regular business. According to 
reports from the mills to the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association production has now reached 
16 percent of normal and, as orders for these woods 
as for most of the others just now are below the 








The graph appearing above shows in millions of feet 
the trend of production, shipments and orders in 
four of the principal softwoods for a period of twelve 
weeks ended March 6. It is based on the report of a 
uniform number of mills thruout the period—the 
southern pine representation on the reports of 150 
mills; the Douglas fir, of 110 mills; the western 
pines, of 33 Inland Empire mills, and the North 
Carolina pine on the reports of 44 mills. The pro- 
duction lines are indicated by the letter “P”; the 
shipment lines by “S’” and order lines by “O.’’ 


production level, there has also been a decrease in 
the formerly heavy order files which will soon per- 
mit larger acceptances. But despite the recent en- 
couraging increase in the output it is doubtful if 
normal eut can be attained this year, because of 
the scanty snowfall in some logging areas which 
has prevented full woods operations. The Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine mills are flooded with 
inquiries, altho they have practically nothing to 
sell, and it appears certain that the market will 
be sustained at present prices. Of course the gen- 
eral hesitation is evident in this market also, but 
perhaps to a smaller extent than in the ease of 
most of the other woods and certainly not enough 
to influence the market to any great extent. The 
general body of white and sugar pine mills is now 
preparing to resume manufacturing operations 
after the winter’s shutdown and the mills are plan- 
ning for a large cut this season. 


The Douglas Fir Market 

Trade in Douglas fir at the eastern and middle 
West distributing centers has been adversely af- 
fected by the recent ‘‘price stabilization’’ an- 
nouncements made by some of the large manufac- 
turers, as many retailers and a large body of the 
consumers have from them gained the impression 
that lumber prices are on the verge of falling, and 
in this expectation are holding off in buying. The 
decrease in demand is quite marked, and applies 
not only to the fir but also to the southern pine 
and hardwood trades. However, on the whole f. o. b. 
mill prices hold fairly firm, and the manufac- 
turers see no cause for uneasiness in what is termed 
a temporary situation. It is true that transits are 
weak, on account of the large number of ears re- 
cently shipped out, but shippers say that these are 
about cleaned out now. In the meanwhile the 
fir mills on the Coast are enjoying a better car 
supply, which enables them to move out a larger 
percentage of output and, on account of the lessened 
demand, to thin out their order files. Production 
at the mills reporting to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association runs close to normal, while de- 
mand during the last few weeks has fallen off to 
approximately 62 percent of the output. It is re- 
ported that railroad buyers are beginning actively 
to enter the market for lumber. The needs of the 
railroads are great, and include lumber for ties, 
for bridge and trestle work, station buildings and 
various other forms of construction. Much car 
material is now being bought, but it is estimated 
that it will be six months at least before any new 
ears can be built and placed in service to relieve 
the car shortage, which altho not as acute as re- 
cently still bothers the mills. As concerns the retail 
trade, there are evidences that building will not 
materialize this spring in so heavy a volume as 
was earlier expected, but no doubt it will neverthe- 
less be large enough to take up all the lumber that 
the mills can cut for some time, and hence there 
is no reason for expecting anything but a strong 
market this spring and summer. No material re- 
duction in prices is an early possibility, say the 
manufacturers, who believe that the present lull 
will speedily be superseded by a period of great 
demand, as soon as the publie generally realizes 
that its notions about inevitably lower prices are 
ill founded. 





The Production and Movement of Softwood Lumber 





No. Mills Association Production Shipments 
145 Southern Pine...... 70,072,000 66,774,000 
132 West Coast......... GO eer 
33 Western Pine....... 24,777,000 27,186,000 
10 California White 
and Sugar Pine... 5,885,000 6,887,000 
33 North Carolina Pine 6,041,000 6,500,000 
BS BOUWGOE ccccccccss 4,794,000 5,577,000 
21 *Northern Pine..... 32,551,000 59,687,000 


Week Ended March 6 


From Jan. 1 to March 6———— 





Orders Production Shipments Orders 
43,680,000 696,745,000 696,241,000 608,950,000 
54,025,000 666,893,000 .......... 647,524,000 
19,300,000 152,470,000 217,669,000 175,507,000 

6,652,000 32,479,000 61,747,000 66,138,000 
3,813,000 69,675,000 72,360,000 63,299,000 
3,286,000 58,356,000 70,952,000 56,336,000 
xen nemaata 70,558,000 123,301,000 wnqaaeaeets 


*The Northern Pine report is for the month of February, only monthly statistics being issued by 


that association. 
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BETTER UTILIZATION IS URGED BY EXPERT 


Must Develop New Uses for Wood Waste—Pos- 
sibilties for Built-Up Wood 


Mapison, Wis., March 15.—The midwinter open 
meeting of the Madison Section of the Society of 
American Foresters was held last week at the Uni- 
versity Club with an attendance of forty-three 
foresters and others interested in forestry and 
forest utilization. C. P. Winslow, director of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory, spoke 
on ‘‘The Place of Forest Products Research in a 
Policy of Forestry for the Nation.’’ Better and 
more profitable use of the forests we have, Mr. 
Winslow pointed out, is one of the most immediate 
and effective ways in which the country can meet 
its growing timber shortage. At present, two- 
thirds of the average tree is wasted. Without doubt 
a considerable part of this waste can be used and 
it is the function of forest products research to 
develop every possible new use. Such better utiliza- 
tion also has a vital relation to the practice of for- 
estry on private lands, by making possible a greater 
net return per acre. Among the new uses of wood 
now being developed which may have a profound 
effect upon future forest production, Mr. Winslow 
mentioned the use of built-up wood. The increas- 
ing uses of laminated wood make it reasonable 
to assume that many of the forests of the future 
ean be profitably cut at an earlier age than at 
present. 

The direct value of forest products research to 
forestry and lumbering was also brought out by 
C. L. Billings, in charge of products work for the 
United States Forest Service in Montana and 
Idaho. The opportunities for introducing more 
efficient methods in logging and milling thru the 
results of research work were particularly empha- 
sized by Mr. Billings, who gave as an instance the 
need for more and better kiln drying at mills cut- 
ting western larch. Another urgent problem is to 
find new and profitable uses for western hemlock, 
such as for paper pulp, tan bark, veneer core 
stock, and laminated construction, which would 
make hemlock a profitable species to grow and log 
instead of a source of loss and waste as at present. 


wood, a suburb of Chicago, the long drawn con- 
troversy, lasting more than a year, has ended in a 
complete victory for Mr. Hines, who labored and 
fought indefatigably to secure this splendid insti- 
tution for Chicago. The price at which the Gov- 
ernment acquires the hospital represents a gift by 
Mr. Hines of practically one million dollars, being 


EDWARD HINES, OF CHICAGO; 
Prime Mover in Big Project 


the difference between the war time type of con- 
struction originally contemplated and the per- 
manent, fireproof type later decided upon. In other 
words, because of his desire that the hospital should 
be a permanent memorial, Mr. Hines erected the 
fireproof building shown in accompanying photo- 
graph at the figure originally agreed upon for the 
cheaper and less desirable type of construction. 
The bill authorizing its construction went thru 
both houses of Congress no less than four times 
before the matter was finally settled by a manda- 





Chicago and the entire middle West is indebted 
to Mr. Hines for his untiring persistence and in- 
telligent courage, in the face of tremendous oppo- 
sition, in getting this magnificent hospital located 
here. Every Chicagoan should esteem it a duty 
and privilege to inspect this great institution when 
completed, for it undoubtedly is destined to become 
famous the world over as a model of its kind. Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that it is the nucleus 
that eventually will make Chicago the medical cen- 
ter of the world. 


RETAILER CRITICIZES SQUARE PACK METHOD 


Believes Shingle Manufacturers Erred in Adopt- 
ing New Standard—False Economy Seen 








BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 13.—Questioning 
the wisdom of the proposed square method of 
packing and selling shingles, and suggesting that 
it may result in increased cost to the consumer, an 
interview of interest to every producer and buyer 
of shingles was given in Bellingham this week by 
B. J. Boorman, of Great Falls, Mont., president of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. 
Boorman, who is an authority on shingles, said: 


The shingle roof has been recognized by the students 
of research as the best that man can make from the 
best that nature can produce. It is a roof everlasting, 
easily applied, and will constitute a roof of dependa- 
bility for a term of at least forty or fifty years when 
properly applied with proper nails. There are shingle 
roofs, many of them in the United States, that have 
remained in a good state of preservation for a period 
of 130 years. With such a glorious record of longevity, 
why disrupt the long tried and well proven custom of 
manufacturers by recognizing the standard of competi- 
tive roofs, such as prepared roofing, acknowledged by 
all students of economics as a temporary roof, one 
whose life ranges from five to ten years? Yet the pre- 
pared roof has come to stay. It is a temporary roof, 
while the shingle roof is a roof of permanency. If 
you should desire or require a truck or car of service 
and dependability, you perhaps would use a Packard or 
Pierce Arrow. I cannot conceive or imagine any 
action of the Packard or Pierce Arrow people that 
would tend to the changing of their designs or models 
to meet the competition of the Ford, notwithstanding 
the Ford has its place. Neither would the Howard or 
Waltham watch companies change their standard to 
meet the competition of the watch “that made the 
dollar famous.” 

If these theories are correct and will stand the 
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GREAT HOSPITAL FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS NOW TO BE RUSHED TO EARLY COMPLETION 


As the scarcity of lumber increases, greater utiliza- 
tion should also be made of the immense quantities 
of lodgepole pine in the forests of Montana. 

Dr. J. V. Hofmann, in charge of Wind River 
forest experiment station, which is studying the 
forest problems of the Pacifie Northwest, pointed 
out that best results in forest work will be secured 
if products research will develop the uses of trees 
which are easy to grow, and silvicultural research 
will develop successful methods of growing the 
trees which furnish the most valuable product. 

After a general discussion of the points brought 
out in the talks, a committee, consisting of C. P. 
Winslow, G. M. Hunt and T. R. Truax, was ap- 
pointed by Chairman O. M. Butler to draw up rec- 
ommendations for a more complete development 
and closer codrdination of all phases of forest re- 
search work as a means of solving the nationwide 
problem of forest production which the country is 
facing today. 


CHICAGO GETS GREAT HOSPITAL 


Lumberman’s Long Fight Crowned with Success 
—Intelligent Courage and Perseverance Win 





Thru the untiring efforts of Edward Hines, Chi- 
cago is to have a magnificent five million dollar hos- 
pital for the care, treatment and rehabilitation of 
American soldiers who were seriously wounded or 
who incurred physical disability thru sickness dur- 
ing the great war. With the signing by Secretary 
of the Treasury Houston of the contract for the 
completion of the great project which has been 
known as the Speedway Hospital, hereafter to be 
called the Broadview Hospital, situated near May- 


tory order of the Senate, followed by official action 
of the Seeretary of the Treasury in signing the con- 
tract. 

This great project, as most readers of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN are aware, was conceived by Mr. 
Hines as a permanent memorial to his son, Lieut. 
Edward Hines, jr., who died in France from an 
illness contracted in active service. He could 
think of no memorial more fitting than a great 
hospital, with the most modern equipment, favor- 
ably situated with regard to pure air, quiet and all 
other factors that would make for the speedy re- 
covery of wounded or sick soldiers. With this pur- 
pose in mind he visited Washington several times 
and laid his proposition before the Secretary of 
War and the department of public health. After 
many trips to Washington and numerous confer- 
ences with the department a contract was drawn 
and instructions given to begin immediately the 
erection of a strictly fireproof hospital building, 
2,040 feet in length, 50 feet wide and four stories 
high, which when completed will be the largest 
fireproof hospital in the world. This great insti- 
tution is situated on a tract of 320 acres, just 
west of Chicago and south of Maywood. A part 
of the Cook County forest preserve is near the 
grounds. The location is readily accessible from 
Chicago, both by steam and electric roads. 


The appropriation for the hospital is $3,500,000. 
The total cost will probably reach $5,000,000 before 
completion, according to a statement by Mr. Hines. 
Work on the completion of the main building, which 
will have room for 2,500 patients, as well as the 
erection of additional buildings, is to be resumed 
immediately. It is thought that the entire project 
will be completed within four months. 





analysis, why should the manufacturers having a per- 
manent roof change their standard to meet the competi- 
tion of a substitute or an article of less value? The 
fact is, the shingle manufacturers have been putting 
out for over a quarter of a century shingle packages 
that have been found convenient to handle and ship. 
Any modern lumber merchant can give his customer 
authentic information as to the number of bunches 
of shingles required to cover any desired surface. As 
far as I know there was no request or suggestion on 
the part of the retail lumber merchant to change the 
size of the package. I believe the change was ad- 
vanced and promoted by theorists. : 

In the final analysis it may prove that packing by 
the square (in place of by the thousand, the custom 
that has been so satisfactorily followed out) may be 
false economy. It requires the same bands, the same 
metal straps and nails, which are items of expense and 
of considerable importance. It will also cost just as 
much in labor effort as it does to handle the standard 
bundle containing one-fourth of a thousand shingles. 
The new proposed package of one-fourth square con- 
tains three less courses in each bunch. Will the 
manufacturers reduce their price to the dealer in the 
proportionate amount sufficient to make good these 
three courses of shingles left out? Will the dealers 
pass their reduction to the consumer? 

If the proportionate reduction is not made sufficient 
to cover the value of the three courses which are 
short, you have then contributed another cause to 
the high cost of living to the extent of about 1744 
percent. To my mind, I prefer progression to retro- 
gression. Shingles, if measured by the yard-stick of 
merit, will assay 100 percent. Shingles make a roof 
of permanent dependability. In my humble opinion 
you should not bring the standard of a superior com- 
modity down to meet the standard of an inferior 
commodity, especially when in so doing you are prac- 
ticing false economy. 

The proposed change of packing and selling by the 
square will not decrease the cost of production, but 
on the contrary may increase the cost of the com- 
modity to the consumer. Should this be the ultimate 
outcome, I consider that the proposed change should 
be considered with caution. Let us keep shingles on 
a high pedestal as a roof of permanency and not 
confuse ourselves with false economy of coming to 
a lower standard. 
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COURT ENJOINS “OPEN COMPETITION PLAN” 


United States District Judge Issues Injunction Restraining Manager of Statistics and Members from Using 
Plan in Any Way—Appeal from Decision to Be Made 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 16.—The Government 
won a sweeping victory here today when, just before 
noon, Judge John E. McCall handed down his de- 
cision granting a temporary injunction against 
F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics, and 333 mem- 
bers of the Open Competition Plan of the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
straining them from further use of the open com- 
petition plan in any way. The Government secured 
everything it sought, in its lengthy bill of com- 
plaint, while the defendants lost on every point. 

The idea obtained in some quarters that the 
court would probably hold that the market letters, 
comments and other interpolations of F. R. Gadd, 
would be held unlawful, and that nothing would be 
found wrong with the gathering, compilation and 
distribution of production, stocks and sales reports 
giving the basic facts about their industry to the 
defendants, but the decision is a knock out blow, 
at least for the present, to the open competition 
plan in all its phases, and nothing whatever can be 
done under that plan by the defendants. 


To Appeal for Dissolution of Injunction 


Counsel for the defense, it is announced by W. H. 
Fitzhugh, will immediately seek to secure a writ 
of supersedeas from the circuit court of appeals at 
Cincinnati dissolving the temporary injunction 
until the case can come up for hearing at the reg- 
ular term of court to determine whether or not the 
injunction shall be made permanent. In the mean- 
time, until some relief is obtained from the tem- 
porary injunction, all of the activities of the open 
competition plan, including issuance of produc- 
tion, stocks and sales reports, holding of group 
meetings and the issuance of market letters, will 
be suspended by the defendants. Group meetings 
were to have been held this month at Cincinnati, 
Memphis, New Orleans and Little Rock but they 
will not be held now, as there is every disposition 
on the part of the defendants to comply not only 
with the letter but also with the spirit of the law, 
as interpreted by Judge McCall. James E. Stark, 
chairman of the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, this 
afternoon announced that the order of the court 
would be put into effect without comment or delay. 

The decision of Judge McCall, covering seven- 
teen closely written pages, marks the end, for the 
time being, of the Government suit against the 
defendants charging them with having entered into 
an unlawful combination in restraint of trade in 
interstate commerce in hardwood lumber. The 
bill of complaint was filed here on behalf of the 
Government Saturday afternoon, Feb. 14, and the 
trial occupied three entire days, Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, March 8, 9 and 10. 


JUDGE’S OPINION ON THE CASE 


The opinion of Judge McCall in full is as follows: 


This is an application for a preliminary injunc- 
tion. The bill of complaint is brought under sec- 
tion 4 of an act of Congress, 26 statute at large, 
209, by the United States of America against the 
American Column & Lumber Company and 332 
other manufacturers of hardwood iumber, resi- 
dents and citizens of some 16 different states, 
charging the defendauts with combining and con- 
spiring together to suppress competition amongst 
themselves and to enhance their selling prices for 
such lumber, in restraint of interstate commerce, 
in violation of section 1 of said act of Congress, 
which is as follows: 

“Every contract, combination in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several States, or 
with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be 
illegal.” 

It is alleged that the defendant companies com- 
prise the most important manufacturers of hard- 
wood lumber in the United States and have been 
so engaged for a long time, in the States and at 
the places indicated in the bill of complaint, in 
cutting down trees of the hardwood varieties and 
converting them into logs; in moving such logs 
to sawmills and lumber factories; in manufactur- 
ing them into lumber, and in the selling and 
shipping of such lumber, in interstate commerce, 
to manufacturers of sashes, doors, flooring, mill 
work, etc., and to other manufacturers and to 
wholesale and retail dealers for the purposes of 
resale; and that at the beginning of the year 1919 
the defendant companies were still demanding for 
their lumber approximately the same prices that 
had prevailed before the signing of the armistice 
in the war with Germany; and that manufactur- 
ers and wholesale and retail dealers were buying 
from the defendants only in small quantities, for 
the purposes of immediate necessities, in the be- 
lief that the prices demanded were too high; and 
they were intending to largely increase their pur- 
chases of such lumber from the defendants, in 
interstate commerce, as soon as the prices should 
be reduced by competition among the defendants 
to more reasonable levels. 








Under these circumstances, in January, 1919, 
and continuously thereafter to the present time, 
it is further alleged that the defendant companies 
and individual defendants unlawfully combined 
and conspired together, in restraint of interstate 
commerce in hardwood lumber manufactured by 
them, to maintain the prices demanded in said 
month of January, 1919, for their lumber and to 
double and treble the prices, in violation of the 
said act of Congress and against the public policy 
of the United States, by suppressing competition 
in prices amongst the defendants; by substituting 
therefor codperation and agreements among them- 
selves having the purpose and effect of maintain- 
ing and increasing prices. 


Means Used to Accomplish Purpose 


The bill then proceeds to state the means re- 
sorted to by defendants to accomplish the pur- 
pose of the alleged combination and conspiracy, 
which are in substance as follows (hereinafter 
referred to as overt acts): By joining together 
as members of socalled ‘‘open competition plan’ 
under the slogan “coédperation, not competition, is 
the life of trade;” and by providing and financially 
supporting at Memphis, Tenn., a suite of offices, 
clerical force, and the defendant F. R. Gadd as 
manager of statistics, for the successful opera- 
tion of said plan; by dividing the members of the 
plan into four geographical groups and holding 
meetings of each group each month; by printing 
and causing to be distributed amongst the de- 
fendants recommendations to make oral agree- 
ments at such meetings to eliminate competition 
amongst those defendants who had been compet- 
ing, and by this means to suppress “evil prac- 
tices,” meaning thereby the practice of competing 
in prices so as to secure business; by requiring 
each member of the plan to make monthly “stock 
reports” to the manager of statistics, showing the 
normal stock, the entire actual stock, the unsold 
stock, of each defendant company; and also to 
make to said manager “production reports,” show- 
ing the normal monthly production, the actual 
monthly production, and the estimated future 
production of each defendant company, giving the 
name of the buyer, the kind of lumber sold, the 
destination, and the selling price; by having these 
reports tabulated by the manager of statistics and 
distributed among the members of the plan; by 
distributing amongst the defendants printed rec- 
ommendations to discuss prices at their monthly 
meetings, and orally discussing at such monthly 
meetings said stock reports, production reports, 
and sales reports, so as to produce at each of such 
meetings a mutual exchange of oral statements 
of approval of high prices reported in the sales 
reports as assurances that the defendants would 
further sustain such prices by maintaining prices 
as high as or higher than such prices; by mutually 
exchanging each month through the manager of 
statistics, in connection with the production re- 
ports, written predictions by the several defend- 
ants that high prices reported in the sales reports 
would continue to be maintained and enhanced, so 
as to thus furnish further assurance that the ac- 
tion of each defendant in maintaining and enhanc- 
ing such prices would be supported by like action 
on the part of other members of the plan; by hav- 
ing distributed by the manager of statistics 
amongst the defendants printed expositions of the 
theory of each defendant, to be observed as a guide 
to prices reported as received by other defendants, 
to the effect that knowledge regarding prices actu- 
ally received is all that is necessary to keep prices 
at reasonably stable and normal levels, there be- 
ing no agreement to follow the practice of others, 
although members do naturally follow their most 
intelligent competitors if they know what their 
competitors have been actually doing, this being 
the theoretical proposition at the basis of the open 
competition plan; by having questionnaires sent 
out by the manager of statistics to each member 
of the plan asking for information showing how 
the theory of the open competition plan worked 
in practice, and that the manager of statistics 
edited these answers and caused to be distributed 
among the members such parts of them as tended 
to show that it was successful in producing a 
steady advance in the prices of their product; by 
printing and causing to be distributed among the 
defendants arguments against low prices, on the 
ground of shortage of lumber disclosed by the 
stock reports, and explaining how the disclosure 
of each shortage in the stock reports prevented 
prices from being lowered, followed by argument 
for still higher prices on the ground of the short- 
age disclosed, for continued coéperation to secure 
higher prices on the ground of shortage in stocks, 
and the elimination of competition; by causing to 
be reprinted with approval and_ distributed 
amongst themselves, statements emphasizing the 
advance of prices following the shortage of lum- 
ber and urging the defendants against increasing 
production by night work which would in effect 
“kill the goose that laid the golden egg” and 
would be criminal folly, coupled with the sugges- 
tion made in the sales report that their combina- 
tion or association, called the “open competition 
plan,” to maintain and enhance prices would not 
be prosecuted; that prices would continue to ad- 
vance so long as the shortage of lumber was main- 
tained, and that the Sherman law, designed to pre- 
vent the restraint of trade should be repealed. 

It is further alleged that similar means are 
still being employed and are about to be further 
employed by the defendants at Memphis and else- 
where in consummation of their alleged unlawful 
combination and conspiracy to maintain the prices 
of hardwood lumber at and enhance it beyond the 
present high levels, in restraint of interstate com- 
merce in such lumber. It is the doing of these 
things by the defendants, characterized as overt 
acts, that the court is asked to enjoin. 


Defendants Deny Overt Acts 


The defendants file a sworn answer in which they 
substantially admit doing the things charged in the 
bill, characterized as overt acts, They deny that they 


were wrongful acts and assert that the defendants 
were clearly within their rights under the law in the 
course which has been pursued, and especially do they 
deny every charge or intimation in the bill of any 
unlawful combination or conspiracy, and that the doing 
of those things did not and does not restrain trade in 
interstate commerce. On the other hand, it is asserted 
that the open competition plan promotes competition 
in interstate commerce and especially among the mem- 
bers of the plan, in that it furnishes them with infor- 
mation by which they can more intelligentiy and 
effectively conduct the management of their business 
as manufacturers of hardwood lumber. They deny 
that the defendants, by their course of conduct, as 
charged in the bill, curtailed production, suppressed 
competition, or maintained and increased prices of 
manufactured hardwood lumber. 


Much documentary evidence and many affidavits 
were introduced in support of the contentions of the 
respective parties, all of which were documents com- 
ing from the office of the manager of statistics, or affi- 
davits of the defendants themselves, except a certain 
line of affidavits by parties who were not members of 
the plan but who were dealers in hardwood lumber or 
furnished supplies to the defendants for the manufac- 
ture thereof. 


In the view the court has taken of the case, these 
latter affidavits, in so far as they are material to the 
question to be decided, are but expressions of opinion 
of the party making the affidavit. It should be said 
that the affidavits made and filed by the defendants do 
not controvert the allegations made in the bill of overt 
acts, but they do deny that the affiants were parties 
to any combination or conspiracy or agreement to 
restrain trade in interstate commerce in the hardwood 
manufacturing business by suppressing competition, 
in prices among themselves or otherwise. 

As the court understands this record, there is 
no conflicting evidence to reconcile, since it comes 
entirely from the defendants and, whatever the 
case is for the Government, -it is made such by 
the acts and words of the defendants, or some of 
them, themselves. 

It therefore remains for the court to determine 
whether the conclusions drawn from the evidence by 
the Government, as stated in the bill of complaint, are, 
in its judgment, warranted. 


Meeting of Minds Constitutes Conspiracy 


The first question arising is whether the defendants 
in associating themselves together under the socalled 
open competition plan thereby formed a combination 
or conspiracy? In other words, was there in the 
minds of two or more of the defendants a design to 
accomplish by and thru the plan a common purpose? 

so, there was a combination or conspiracy, since a 
combination or conspiracy consists only in a mere 
meeting of the minds of two or more persons to ac- 
complish a common purpose. (Pettibone v. U. S., 14 
U. S. 203—Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, Vol. 1, p. 621.) 


Lawful Acts in Illegal Conspiracy Are Unlawful 


A combination or conspiracy is not necessarily un- 
lawful, but if unlawful then anything done or said 
by a party thereto to consummate the unlawful pur- 
pose need not itself be unlawful. So, also, a combina- 
tion or conspiracy, in itself lawful, may be made 
unlawful by acts in furtherance thereof which are 
themselves unlawful. An unlawful conspiracy, when 
proven, may be brought under condemnation of law 
by proof of facts and circumstances done in further- 
ance thereof which are not in themselves unlawful. 
So a conspiracy which has for its object the accom- 
plishment of a lawful purpose may be brought into 
condemnation by doing unlawful things to consummate 
that purpose. 

It can not be within reason denied, nor indeed do I 
understand that it is denied by the defendants, that 
they formed an association, a combination or an agree- 
ment to promote the interests of the members of the 
plan who were engaged in the manufacture of hard- 
wood lumber by maintaining price levels. 

The second and more difficult question is, did and 
does this combination or association restrain trade in 
interstate commerce within the meaning of the law? 
If so, it is unlawful, and any act done or anything 
said or written by any member of the plan in further- 
ance of its object was the act of all and the injunction 
should issue. 


Expected Additional Advantages from Plan 


The evidence shows that the defendants were mem- 
bers of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (hereinafter called the association) but that 
all the members of the said association are not members 
of the open competition plan. Query: What benefits 
did those members of the association who joined the 
plan expect to derive from it which were not equally 
available in the association alone? There must have 
been some additional advantage contemplated and 
expected. That purpose, I think, can best be deter- 
mined from the evidence tending to show what the 
members of the plan said and did from the time of its 
formation and on up thru the months until this suit 
was filed. 


Manager of Statistics Acted for Members 


As has been said, this evidence was created by the 
defendants themselves and it is uncontroverted. We 
come now to consider it. 3efore doing so, however, 
it is well to dispose of the insistence by counsel for 
the defendants that the members of the plan should 
not be held responsible for what F. R. Gadd, manager 
of statistics, did, wrote or said, in conducting the 
business of the plan. I can not agree with that con- 
tention. Mr. Gadd was employed by members of the 
plan; he was furnished quarters and clerical assist- 
ance at Memphis, Tenn. He it was that gathered in- 
formation from the individual members; he it was 
that tabulated it, and, thus tabulated, he it was that 
sent it back to each of the members; he it was that 
advised the members or suggested the manner of con- 
ducting the business; he advised the members of all 
that he knew or gathered from the individual members 


(Concluded on Page 68.) 
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How the Oil Business in the Southwest Affects Building — A City Which Grew 


So Rapidly an Embargo Was Declared on Entering Shipments of Household Goods 


‘‘How much have you been paying for gaso- 
line?’’ asked Otis L. Snow, manager of the Min- 
netonka yard in Tulsa, Okla., as we drove by a 
Tulsa filling station. 

I answered that John D. had been charging us 23 
cents a gallon for the last year or so, whereupon 
Mr. Snow pointed to a big price card on the filling 
station announcing that gasoline sold for 25 cents 
a gallon. “Probably quite an essay could be com- 
mitted with this as a beginning. For if Tulsa is 
known for anything at home and abroad, it is crude 
oil and gasoline. The city is called, and with much 
reason, the oil capital of the country. It has had 
a most amazing growth in the last half dozen years, 
jumping in that time from ten thousand or fifteen 
thousand people up to about eighty-five thousand, 
and all this growth can be traced directly to oil 
prosperity and development. But while millions of 
gallons of gasoline are refined in Tulsa every year 
the local citizens don’t buy it for any less than we 
do, tho we live most of the time in a State that so 
far as we know doesn’t produce a gallon of petro- 
leum. This of course results from the organization 
of business, and particularly of distribution, on a 
national scale. With business organized in that 
way and with an immense demand to supply, one 
local market does not assume a greater importance 
than another. The old rough and ready rule that 
price is determined by the flat rate cost of pro- 
duction plus transportation plus a flat rate dis- 
tributing charge must be modified. With a huge 
volume of merchandise to 


ing the town of Tulsa and the growth it has made 
and the appearance of its new sections. Maybe we 
can best begin by making a few figures; and I 
say ‘‘making’’ advisedly, for I’m merely estimat- 
ing these things and not taking them from any 
official survey. But let us say that the city has 
increased in population by sixty thousand people in 
the last six years. I believe this statement hits 
near the truth. All these people have to be housed. 
Domestic budgets usually count five people to a 
house, and at this ratio the city would need twelve 
thousand new houses in the period of six years, 
which is two thousand houses a year. Doesn’t 
that tell you something about the lumber business? 

At the Long-Bell managers’ convention in Okla- 
homa City some time ago I met Mr. Snow, men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article, so I hunted 
him up at the Minnetonka yard in Tulsa. Mr. 
Snow has one of the biggest and finest retail plants 
in Oklahoma or the Southwest, and while he was 
willing to talk about this big shed he suggested 
that a trip over the city would be an invaluable 
supplement to anything that could be shown around 
the yard. So we got into his new car and started. 


New Additions Are Being Built Up Overnight 


Like all rapidly growing cities, Tulsa has run to 
‘‘additions.’’? It reminds you of diagrams in the 
textbooks on biology showing the multiplying of 
cells. Or of the sweep of a forest fire with flaming 
gases lighting underbrush far in advance of the 
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But whether it costs 
much or little, gasoline is 
held in high esteem in 
Tulsa. The smell of gas, so to speak, clings to 
every kind of business in the city. I believe I 
visited the place six or seven years ago, but I’ll 
tell the world I don’t recognize anything on this 
present visit that I saw during the previous one. 
Some years ago I heard Uncle George Hotchkiss, 
veteran lumberman and lumber secretary, make a 
speech in which he described a trip he had just 
made to Panama. He also told of a trip across 
Panama he had made sixty or more years prior to 
that time as a Forty-Niner, and he told us he 
could recognize certain places from his former 
trip by the contour of the hills. I couldn’t even 
do that in Tulsa, for there are no hills worthy the 
name, and even those are being shaved down and 


aces. <A city that adds ten thousand or more pop- 
ulation every year for a term of years is making 
some strides in the direction of becoming a big 
place. 

City’s Growth Tells Story of Retail Yards 


There are said to be some seventeen lumber yards 
in Tulsa. Certain things over which I had no con- 
trol made it possible for me to spend but a limited 
time in the city, and several of the lumbermen I 
tried to call on were out of the city. But, if the 
local lumberman will understand what I mean, it 
isn’t so important in the understanding of the local 
lumber situation in Tulsa to see the lumbermen as 
it is in some other cities, I hasten to explain that 
there are excellent yards, keen managers and mod- 
ern methods; but beyond all this is the astonishing 
growth of the town itself. So in order to form an 
opinion about local retailing it is really more im- 
portant to get out in the new additions and to see 
the houses that are being built. 

Six Years Add Sixty Thousand to Population 


When it comes to an inkslinging job the Realm 
usually isn’t backward. Perhaps it rushes in where 
regular makers of literature fear to tread. But 
in any event I feel stumped by the job of describ- 


Kind of Temporary Structures in Which Homes Are Made in Tulsa 


main line of the fire. One addition would hardly be 
laid out until several more were begun beyond it. 
Low tracts that were at first passed by as unsal- 
able were snapped up as the new growth closed 
around them, and ways were found to make them 
habitable. Age here as in other cities is relative. 
But the rate of growth which marks comparative 
age is enough to knock a person cold. We drove 
thru one addition that appeared at first glance to 
be a completely built and going affair. The pav- 
ing was all laid and there were scores and hundreds 
of houses, mostly bungalows These houses were 
nicely designed and completely equipped: affairs, 
each having a garage. <A close inspection showed 
that a few were not occupied as yet, and some 
were not quite completed. One would be minus the 
porch posts, for instance. But the great majority 
were finished, painted and occupied. When I had 
observed all this Mr. Snow told me the addition 
was four months old; that all the building, includ- 
ing the laying of the paving, had been done within 
four months; and that prior to that time the place 
was open Oklahoma plains. 

Out beyond this section lay a still newer addi- 
tion in which there were more vacant lots. More 
than half the lots, tho, had houses on them, and the 
houses for the most part were completely enclosed 
and painted. Excavation was going on for houses 
on the remaining lots. This addition was four 
weeks old; and in that time had advanced from 
open prairie to the condition I have described. 

With these examples in mind I looked with con- 
siderable appraisal at what appeared to be an old 
residential district; for my previous experience 
led me to guess that six months before the solitude 
of the open plains may have brooded over it and 
the spirits of departed buffalo and their red hunters 
may have stalked across it in the white light of 
the big Southwestern moon. Spirits have a bad 


time of it in these days, moonshine or otherwise. 
An acquaintance here in the Southwest condoled 
with me for having taken a cold. He told me it 


was considered positively dangerous to take a cold 
in these days when a man couldn’t get the proper 
medicine with which to combat it. And the spirits 
of former chieftains must look with horror upon 
these hundreds and indeed thousands of acres of 
new houses all equipped with bath tubs and auto- 
mobiles. 


Bungalow Is Favored Type of Residence 


The bungalow seem to be the great favorite. 
Of course the term ‘‘bungalow’’ is used in these 
days to cover a multitude of architectural devia- 
tions from the original type of house that was 
called by this name. But enough of the character- 
istic contour remains so that a person can tell at 
once whether a house is a bungalow or not. I don’t 
know just why they are so popular here except 
that they look swagger and perhaps are cooler 
in summer. Your Oklahoman contends and with 
much reason that the Oklahoma summers are not 
so unbearable as some of the State’s jealous neigh- 
bors would like to make out. He sticks to the in- 
disputable fact that after a blistering hot day a 
cool evening breeze springs up that makes the 
night a balm of Gilead to superheated humans. 
The 1-story bungalow seems to cool off a little 
better or perhaps does not get so thoroly heated 
up. The wide eaves are a shield and buckler 
against the sun; and every one knows that the 
second floor of a 2-story house, unless it is very 
craftily built, can get as hot as Yuma on a sunny 
August afternoon and can retain its oven tem- 
perature even when the layer of air next the earth 
has become not only bearable but pleasantly cool. 


Tulsa’s Bungalows Are Rather Closely Placed 


But, whatever the reason, the bungalow is pres- 
ent in Tulsa in numbers that stagger the imagina- 
tion. The Realm likes this type of house, but it 
confesses to a liking for other types as well. We 
also own up to a certain prejudice in regard to 
bungalows; that they ought to be designed, if pos- 
sible, to look like a part of the landscape. This 
presupposes rather larger grounds than can usually 
be allotted to one house in a rapidly expanding 
city. A bungalow in our mind always connotes 
trees that tower over the low roof. Trees are not 
so easily nor so quickly acquired in the plains coun: 
try as houses are. The result is a big addition to 
the city of thickly placed bungalows without any 
trees to grace them. We are not going to be 
so absurd as to be critical over what is no more 
than a minor point under the circumstances, but we 
do maintain that many of these rapidly growing 
towns and cities of the Southwest have aspects 
all their own. They are pleasing aspects. Whole 
streets of new and well built houses, no two of 
the same design, have a splendid attractiveness; 
and the trees will come in due course of time. 

The City Did Wonders Under Great Pressure 


Perhaps some Realm readers who are situated in 
older cities that have reached the point of stabil- 
ity beyond which lies merely a steady and normal 
growth and replacement are not ready to admit that 
anything having to do with appearance can be a 
minor point. I hasten both to agree and to dis- 
agree. I think it is unfortunate when any build- 
ing or any town is so erected that it can not be 
made pleasant and even artistic looking without 
radical alteration. But I am ready to admit that 
when such things are taken account of in such a 
way that they can be added later, the fact that 
they are not included from the beginning may be 
a minor matter. Tulsa’s problem just now is to 
get housing space for her people. That she is build- 
ing these thousands of fine looking, permanent 
houses instead of throwing up temporary and ugly 
shacks is vastly to her credit. It is hard for an 
outsider to realize the tremendous pressure there 
has been and still is for the housing room. At 
one time miles of side tracks were said to be covered 
with freight cars loaded with household goods. 
The goods stayed in the cars and the owners paid 
heavy demurrage because there was simply no place 
to put them. The freight house filled up so full 
that it literally choked itself to the point of useless- 
ness. It is said to be an actual fact that in order 
to get the freight house emptied so that people 
could get their stuff out of it a second freight 
house had to be built. An embargo was put on 
household goods, and no one could ship them to 
Tulsa unless he got a statement from the secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce that he had a 
place to put them when they arrived, and in addi- 
tion to this he had to make oath that this statement 
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was true. Hundreds of families were compelled 
to change their plans and to go elsewhere to live 
simply because there were not houses or rooms or 
even tents enough to accommodate them. When 
Mr. Snow came to Tulsa four years ago he had to 
fight for months to get a house where his family 
could live. He says his employees have had, many 
of them, similar experiences. Under such condi- 
tions, that so many nice houses have been built 
and that so much thought has been taken for the 
future beauty of the city speaks volumes for the 
foresight of the Tulsa people and their refusal to 
be stampeded into making the necessities of the 
moment the enemy of the future development of 
their city. 


Has Many Sections of Good Looking Homes 


But the 6-room bungalow is not the only kind 
of house built in Tulsa. Fine houses? Oh man! 
We rode thru sections where one big house follows 
hard upon the heels of another. Mr. Snow pointed 
out three bungalows in a nice setting. At first 
glance they looked to be rather small, but I have 
no doubt that they were of generous proportions 
inside. The owner lived in one house and rented 
the other two. They are very pretty, and I pre- 
sume they are very complete. When Mr. Snow 
asked me to guess the rent they commanded I 
refused to try. My 2-cylinder brain was getting 
overheated as it was. So he told me that one 
rented for $225 and the other for $250 a month. 


New Addition Has Great Architectural Beauty 


A new addition has been laid out within the last 
few months especially for costly homes. I believe 
the building limit is something like $25,000, and 
the ground has been !aid out by engineers and 
architects to fit the contour of the low hills. The 
streets are nowhere straight but have been put in 
in such a way as to afford spacious building 
grounds that will permit of the best possible 
placing and grouping of the house and whatever 
subsidiary buildings the architects may specify. 
Quite a number of houses are under way or com- 
pleted in this part of the city, and they are eye- 
filling sights. Some are of brick, some of wood. 
Of course skilled architects have expended their 
best efforts on these houses, and even now when 
the turf is brown and ragged and the trees and 
shrubbery are small the place has a solid, finished 
and opulent look that promises much for the future 
beauty of this section. Then clear outside of town 
there is a street or road leading out into the 
country; and along this road every quarter or 
half a mile is a palatial house, the beginning of 
a country estate. At present these houses are sit- 
ting out in the midst of the open and somewhat 
bare Oklahoma plains landscape; but wealth can 
do much and quickly, so it doubtless will not be 
many years and perhaps not many months until 
shrubbery and even well grown trees will be 
softening and humanizing the rigid grandeur of 
sites. 


Business Section Has Impressive Structures 


But the building has not been in the residence 
districts alone. Tulsa as the capital of the oil 
country has need for office buildings, and it has 
them. One oil company has erected the tallest office 
building in the State. The down-town skyline is 
impressive when one considers the size of the city; 
for the buildings would be a credit to a city of 
five times its size. And yet I’m told that office 
room is at a premium and that more buildings 
must be put up. 

I have just stood at the window of my room on 
the sixth floor of the Tulsa Hotel and have looked 
out across the city to the South and East. In the 
foreground is what really amounts to a small forest 
of skyscrapers; set so closely together that from 
where I stood they completely shut off the sky along 
the horizon. Over the top of the big Y. M. C. A. 
building I can see the towers of the new $850,000 
high school building. To the left where the office 
buildings do not cut off the view lies the great 
sweep of the residence section with its innumer- 
able blocks and patches of new paint shining in 
the evening sun; and beyond this lies the level 
‘“rim of the world’’ where the low-lying Oklahoma 
landscape meets the sky. 


Difficult to Build Schools Quickly Enough 

I mentioned the high school building, and this 
reminds me of another problem that the rapid 
growth of the city has brought with it. It is al- 
most impossible to build school houses as fast as 
they are needed. The high school is now in its 
second term of use; but it was never big enough, 
and the city has voted to build another building or 
wing of the same building as large as the original. 
The grade schools here are built according to a 
quadrangle-unit system. A piece of ground of 
suitable size is bought, and a series of 1-story 
school houses are built around it. These buildings 
are of brick and of good appearance. They are 
connected by a sort of cloister, and the center of 
the block is used for a playground. More of these 
quadrangles are in building all the time. In fact, 





at the present time the houses voted at a former 
election were not all completed when it became 
necessary to make a new levy and to start build- 
ing a new lot of them. 

When towns are raw-new, like some of the 
towns that spring up in a new oil district, the 
first citizens are men. They are bachelors or else 
family men who have left their families back in 
older towns. Possibly Tulsa had some such period 
after it became an oil town; I don’t know, but 
I rather doubt it. The place was a city of fair 
size, according to the standards of the Southwest, 
long before oil sent it jumping up the population 
column. But whatever it has been, at the present 
time it is a city of homes. There are hundreds 
and indeed thousands of families of young people 
here. It is coming to be a city of children; and 
my guess is that Tulsa’s school problem, acute as 
it is now, will become still more acute as the 
years pass. 


Cil Must Pass and City Diversify Interests 


There is a question that is asked by every new- 
comer and by every old-timer; and not every 
answer agrees with every other. The question is, 
‘What will become of Tulsa when the oil gives 
out?’’ It is the experience of every production 
field that the time comes when the flow of oil 
diminishes or ceases, As this story must have in- 
dicated, a year in Tulsa is a great spread of time. 
It is long enough to build a good sized city, meet 
civic problems that in other cities might be spread 
over a quarter of a century and make an entirely 
new crop of millionaires. But the time has come 
when the prominent men who have definitely tied 
up their future with that of Tulsa are looking 
ahead and are asking this question seriously. The 
Pennsylvania oil fields lasted for perhaps seventy- 
five years; but they were not pumped to keep mil- 
lions of automobiles running. The oil fields will 
undoubtedly spell wealth for the Southwest for 
a great many years to come. But sooner or later 





“He got a statement * * * that he had a place” 


Tulsa, the Wonder City, the city built upon a single 
industry, may have to diversify her interests in 
order to live and prosper. 

In the first place, there is somewhat of a mis- 
apprehension about the Tulsa oil interests. The 
city is not right in a great oil producing section. 
There are a few isolated wells within six miles of 
town, but not many. Tulsa’s relation to oil is 
largely of two kinds; financing and refining. Some 
of the big companies have their head offices here, 
and a great many wealthy men who made their 
money in oil and who understand it and continue 
to operate it live in Tulsa. Then West Tulsa, 
which is that part of the city west-of the river, is 
pretty well given over to refineries. These re- 
fineries employ possibly eight thousand people and 
will continue to operate so long as there is any 
large volume of oil produced in the Southwest. 

In the second place, the prominent citizens are 
already taking steps to interest and attract various 
industries in order that when the time comes 
that the city must depend on other things besides 
petroleum products for its prosperity, these other 
things will be present and working. 


Future Prosperity Will Rest on Agriculture 

In the third place, the city is the center and 
natural distributing point for a great agricultural 
district. Oil has made so many millionaires and 
has had such a spectacular development that it 
has overshadowed other important factors of 
wealth. I have no doubt but that some farmers 
are demoralized by the possibility that oil may 
be found on their farms with resultant millions 
and a delightful absence of hard work. That is 
only human nature. There are sections of Illinois 
where farming has fallen on evil days because the 
farmers decided it would be easier to. wait for 
wealth when the coal was mined than to labor on to 






a slow, if sure, prosperity. But people eat, as 
well as run motor cars or burn coal in stoves and 
furnaces; so farming is staying well to the front in 
spite of sudden wealth in the more spectacular in- 
dustries; and Tulsa plans to found at least part 
of her future on this firm foundation. The total 
value of Oklahoma’s farm crops last year was 
$548,000,000. T. M. Jeffords, agricultural agent 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, is quoted 
in the newspapers as saying that the average in- 
come of an Oklahoma farm is $3,000 a year, in 
addition to house rent, light, gas, food and fuel. 
In such a case it is easily seen that Tulsa has 
good reasons for planning to make her way by 
serving the Oklahoma farmer. 


Yards Have Built Up An Efficient Service 


We realize that this article has dealt only inci- 
dentally with retail lumber. But a person blessed 
with an imagination can picture something of the 
sales that have been made. I hope to be able to 
show a photograph of the Minnetonka’s big shed, 
built in 1918 and measuring 140 by 200 feet. It 
is one of the best and largest sheds in Oklahoma. 
It is apparent that in this very new State there 
has been a radical change in lumber methods dur- 
ing the last six or eight years. This used to be a 
State with a vast overplus of yards, most of which 
were but slenderly equipped for service or for mak- 
ing a profit. But the increasing cost of lumber 
and the competition of improved service appear to 
have reduced the number of yards and to have 
brought the yard equipment up to a very good 
standard. 

Mr. Snow tells me that building and loan asso- 
ciations are getting an excellent start in this city 
and are doing an immense amount of useful work. 
The oldest is only about a year old, but already 
they have steadied and extended the business of 
building homes. 


Home Show Will Feature Lumber 


NEw York, March 15.—The ‘‘Own Your Home’’ 
exposition to be held in the Grand Central Palace 
in this city from May 1 to 8 will be the first exhibit 
of this character on a national scale. The local 
lumbermen, all of whom are working hard to make 
it a tremendous success, express confidence that 
it will wield a potent influence in creating in the 
public mind the desire and determination to build 
homes this year. The lumber division of the show 
will be so arranged as to give special prominence 
to the value of wood as a home building material. 
The thousands who visit the show will be impressed 
with the fact that lumber is the cheapest, most at- 
tractive, and from every standpoint the best, mate- 
rial for building homes. Photographs, attractively 
depicting and describing the various woods and 
their uses, will be distributed freely. 

President John H. Kirby, of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, after carefully 
considering the details of the plans of the local 
committee, not only unqualifiedly endorsed the un- 
dertaking but telegraphed all the associations com- 
prising the national organization urging each to 
support and contribute to the lumber exhibit, which 
will be planned under the direction of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Chairman 
Arthur Lane, of the lumber division, has appointed 
Rodney H. Browne, of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber 
Co., chairman of the publicity committee. 


Cost Should Not Deter Builders 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 16.—With the coming 
of spring and more settled weather it is expected 
that building operations will show new life and 
renewed activity in Evansville and many of the 
other towns in southern Indiana, southern Illinois 
and western and northern Kentucky. From all in- 
dications there will be a great deal more build- 
ing than last year. 

‘*Building prospects for 1920 are encouraging 
for a couple of reasons,’’ said Charles A. Wolflin, 
manager of the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co., this 
week in discussing the building outlook for the 
season. ‘‘Rentals are so high that a person seeks 
to get away from paying them. Again, an Amer- 
ican is naturally a home lover; owning his home is 
the hope of every man. Lumber, altho seemingly 
high, really is the cheapest building commodity on 
the market today. Many people are arriving at 
their opinion by comparing prices today with those 
prevailing before the war. We realize that these 
days are past. We today have reached a higher 
price level. We receive more for our services and 
naturally pay more for what we require. Cost, 
supply and demand are present factors in any prod- 
uct; lumber is no exception. A thinking person 
knows this and is now going ahead with his build- 
ing projects, as he realizes that prices will remain 
stationary for years to come.’’ 

‘*T’vVE NOTICED,’’ remarked a lumber yard 
philosopher, ‘‘that it’s the folks who think they 
are ‘survivors’ who talk the most about the ‘sur- 
vival of the fittest.’ ’’ 
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Missouri Community badass s Club te Proce Public Welfare 


The one quality that appears to be indispensable 
to unusual achievement is enthusiasm; and what- 
ever else may be lacking in the individual or the 
community, everything seems to be possible if only 
enough enthusiasm is present. Whenever some- 
thing is to be ‘‘put over’’ for the community, 
whether it be a war loan, a Red Cross drive or 
a drive for members in the community club, en- 
thusiasm must pervade the workers or the undertak- 
ing will fail. When, however, enthusiasm is worked 
to the highest pitch the success of the undertak- 
ing is quite sure to be far greater than even the 
enthusiasts themselves had expected. 

It is necessary also to organize for organizing, 
paradoxical as the statement may appear. Because 
this is true the greatest success in promoting local 
organization has been achieved when local efforts 
have been supplemented by outside aid. With the 
federating of the various commercial clubs in a 
State has come an interest in furthering organiza- 
tion thruout the State that has manifested itself in 
the devising of methods for promoting such organi- 
zation. For example, Missouri has such a State or- 
ganization in its Federation of Missouri Commercial 
Clubs; and this organization is ready at any time 
to give its aid to a community that desires to 
organize for betterment. 

The story of a local movement for organization, 
aided by the State federation is that of Brook- 
field, Linn County, Missouri, as told in the Argus, 
of that town. Says the Argus: 

‘¢Of course you have heard of Linn County, Mis- 
souri, the county that went over the top in every 
war charity and war finance drive. It produced 
the great leader of the American expeditionary 
forces, General John J. Pershing, and the record 
of our Linn County boys who answered the call to 
arms in all branches of the service fills our hearts 
with pride. 

‘Linn County’s fertile acres are tilled by the 
most progressive and prosperous farmers in Amer- 
ica. Their war crop production was second to no 
county of equal size in this country. 

‘‘«Brookfield is the largest town in the County, 
but we realize that the folk who live out on the 
farms and in the smaller towns are just as good as 
those who live in this County metropolis. 

‘¢What have you heard about Brookfield? 

‘¢That the women have done more for it in a 
civic way than the men. Brookfield has more 
women’s clubs federated and working with the 
Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs than any 
other town in the State. 

‘‘Brookfield is the best trade center in north 
Missouri. We are glad of it and proud of the 
hundreds of men ard women who work in our 
big Brown Shoe Factory, and of the men in our 
railroad shops and over the rails of the Brook- 
field division of the Burlington. 

‘¢But haven’t you heard anything else about 
Brookfield? 

“‘Of her twelve miles of street paving, fine public 
buildings, modern churches, four banks with two 
and one-half million deposits. 

‘Brookfield in the past should have told you 
more about herself. You would be glad to know 
more about Brookfield? Well, whether you want 
to or do not, you will hear more about Brookfield, 
because Brookfield will compel you to hear more 
about her, and the more you hear the more you will 
wonder why you did not hear long ago. How will 
Brookfield compel you to learn about her? Why, 
how does any city make itself known to you and 
the millions of people outside of its limits? 
Through an efficient, well organized development 
organization, and Brookfield now has such an 
organization. The Brookfield Community Club is 
just now testing its new strength preparatory to 
entering the arena and taking an active part in the 
advancement of the city.’’ 

The editor then explains that Brookfield, realiz- 
ing the need of such an organization, and learn- 
ing that wherever the plans of the State federa- 
tion had been followed, a revival of interest on the 
part of the local citizenship in the general welfare 
had resulted, received a definite suggestion from 
the federation with favor. An arrangement was 
immediately made with the federation, and its rep- 
resentatives who were experienced in commercial 
organization were called into conference with the 
civic leaders of Brookfield. He continues: 

‘*A comprehensive program of work was out- 
lined as a result of these conferences, all the sug- 
gestions embodied in the program were made by 


Brookfield citizens who are familiar with the needs 
of the community and in a position to determine 
the feasibility of each project. 


The value of the 





federation plan which works through local units 
recognizing local leadership talent and resources, 
dawned on Brookfield as a result of these confer- 
ences. It was pointed out by the federation rep- 
resentatives that Brookfield didn’t need to be 
evangelized and that within the corporate limits 
of Brookfield there was enough natural leadership 
to put the campaign over in a business like man- 
ner without resorting to any circus tricks. It was 
agreed to charge $12 annually for each member- 
ship and to get each individual, firm and corpora- 
tion that does business in Brookfield to agree to 
invest in the new movement an amount equal to its 
interest in the growth and development of the city. 
A competent committee rated the prospective mem- 
bers, who cheerfully accepted the report. 

‘«The federation made clear that this new busi- 
ness of putting towns on the map, creating cities 
and developing communities is not a secret process. 
It is business—a man’s work. It is work that 
pays; pays in dollars and cents, even better than 
it pays in the things worth more, in the improve- 
ment in health, improvement in education of chil- 
dren, and in the building of better homes. No 
community can expect to thrive if its people are 
satisfied. We must want to do better before we 
can do better. 

‘¢The press of Brookfield informed the public of 
the need of a big central development body and 
what such a union would accomplish for Brook- 
field. The women’s clubs, preachers, teachers, 
factory workers, business men and clerks in stores 
began talking about the possibility of the move- 
ment and the knowledge of its importance was made 
city wide. The work was done so effectively that 
not a letter was sent out in connection with the 
campaign, except to corporations that do business 
in Brookfield, but whose offices were located in 
other cities. From the beginning, the success of 
the movement was prophesied by the awakened 
sentiment, ‘I believe in Brookfield,’ which was the 
keynote of the first meeting. 

‘‘There were many instances of civic loyalty 
during the 8-hour drive for members. In almost 
every case those who were asked to assist in the 
development of their city responded eagerly. With 
the temperature at zero, the campaign committee 
worked like Trojans and their reports were highly 
encouraging; small retail dealers, wholesale houses, 
financial institutions, manufacturers and wealthy, 
retired individuals were joining the movement. 
The human dynamos of Brookfield, who served on 
the membership campaign committee, went about 
their task on the same plan as that of any army 
attacking a city. They spied it out, and sized it 
up and learned the lay of Brookfield’s defenses, as 
it were. They analyzed the bristling difficulties as 
carefully as the military engineer studies the plan 
of a city’s forts, parapets, trenches, batteries and 
commanding positions. They pounded and smashed 
and drove their way over every obstacle, never 
slacking down, never shifting their attention, never 
giving up an inch of ground that they had gained 
until they had beaten down all resistance, over- 
come every obstacle and forced their way to victory. 

‘¢The following gentlemen did the work and are 
entitled to full credit for the achievement: C. O. 
Green, chairman; H. R. Calhoun, vice chairman; 
W. D. Harris, Theodore Ducker, C. H. Jones, W. B. 
McGregor, H. C. Pratt, E. E. Cramer, Rev. J. D. 
Mendenhull, C. B. Wallace, Albert Reams, F. Clay 
Hill, R. 8. Brownlee, J. C. Tooey, George W. 
Martin, A. C, Carpenter, Rev. D. M. Trout, P. W. 
Markham, E. J. Faut, Glen Dickinson, B. F. White, 
L. B. Smyth, C. W. Green, E. M. Lomax and A. C. 
Ferris. 

‘When the final report was made it was dis- 
covered that 60314 memberships had been secured 
and that the new organization with which Brook- 
field begins the New Year will start with an annual 
revenue of over $7,228—a civic organization unpre- 
cedented in the history of the city. In fact, it is 
clearly demonstrated that Brookfield possesses to- 
day the best financed organization on a per capita 
basis in the entire State of Missouri, and we doubt 
if any city of equal size in American can excel the 
record made by Brookfield. 

‘*There is a greater appreciation today on the 
part of the people of Brookfield of what the com- 
munity club can do to develop the city. A place 
has been provided in the organization where every 
member can present his ideas for the good of the 
city. The membership dues will be collected by 
the four local banks without cost, thus lending 
prestige and dignity to the organization and con- 
serving the time of the secretary. The community 
club is now in a position to execute any feature of 





city building which it may choose to undertake. 


“‘Tf there is a spot in all the world that has 
been ‘kissed by God and blessed by nature’ it is 
Linn County. You say that you never did hear 
very much about Linn County. Well, get ready, 
you will.’? 


DEDICATE COMMUNITY BUILDING 


OAKDALE, La., March 16.—That the progressive 
citizens of this splendid southwest Louisiana town 
do not intend to let the glory of their city depart 
with the passing of its sawmills—which now pro- 
vide the bone and sinew of its business life and ma- 
terial prosperity—has been demonstrated in the 
activities incident to the rejuvenation of the Oak- 
dale Chamber of Commerce, which proposes to wage 
an active campaign for additional factories and for 
the development of its rich agricultural lands. 

As the first step in making the Chamber of Com- 
merce a vital factor in the development of this 
community a handsome community building has 
been erected that is to house the Chamber of Com- 
merce and provide a meeting place and headquar- 
ters for the Civic League, the women’s organiza- 
tion, and for all activities looking to the general 
advancement of the community. Last Wednesday 
night this building was thrown open and used for 
the first time, the occasion being celebrated by an 
elaborate banquet attended by one hundred and 
twenty-five men and women of Oakdale, including 
bankers, merchants, lawyers, lumbermen, doctors, 
ministers and educators, and the affair was a pro- 
nounced success in every way. The banquet was 
prepared and served by the ladies of the Oakdale 
Civic League and the affair was characterized by 
a feeling of good will and a definite purpose to set 
in motion activities that would assure permanent 
prosperity and constant growth to this aggressive 
little city set in the heart of the pine and hard- 
wood forests of Calcasieu Parish. 

T. E. Brown, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, banker and leader in every movement for 
the public good, presided. In his opening address 
he stressed the absolute necessity of securing for 
the town other enterprises to take the places of the 
sawmills, and to this end urged the immediate 
completion of arrangements for the employment of 
a paid secretary in order that the work might be 
carried forward in an effective and systematic man- 
ner. 

A unique and pleasing beginning to the evening’s 
program, following the splendid banquet, was an 
address by Mrs. A. E. Hendrickson, on ‘‘ Keys,’’ 
that was both entertaining and instructive; and 
the presentation by her, on behalf of the ladies of 
the Civic League, to Mr. Brown, as president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, of a golden key, which 
she said was the key of the new building and which 
she trusted would typify the golden key that would 
open the gates of prosperity to this city that they 
all loved so well. In responding President Brown 
said that he was certain the key would close the 
doors of the Chamber of Commerce to discord, but 
_ it wide to good fellowship and good citizen- 
s 1p. 

President Brown then opened the formal pro- 
gram by calling upon a man who is always ready 
to say a good word for Oakdale and to back up 
his words with actions, one who always has at 
heart the best interests of the community, B. M. 
Musser, general manager of the Bowman & Hicks 
Lumber Co.’s big operations at Oakdale. Mr. 
Musser gracefully responded in a few words of 
congratulation upon the completion of the new 
building and this evidence of a determination to 
keep Oakdale to the front. He then said that as 
a lumberman for twenty-five years he had been a 
constant reader of a great lumber paper, which he 
considered essentially ‘‘the greatest lumber jour- 
nal in the country,’’ and that instead of making a 
speech he was going to present as his substitute the 
managing editor of that paper, who was present as 
a guest of the Chamber of Commerce, and called 
on A. L, Ford, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, for a talk. In a brief response Mr. Ford 
told of ‘the special efforts that had been made by 
the AmerIcAN LUMBERMAN, thru its Community 
Builder department, to impress upon lumbermen 
everywhere the importance and desirability of be- 
coming leaders in their communities in every move- 
ment for the public good and especially in the 
chambers of commerce. He congratulated the peo- 
ple of Oakdale upon the completion of this hand- 
some community building and reminded them that 
as the lumber industry is a wasting industry that 
declines with the depletion of the forests, it was 
necessary that they get actively behind the Cham- 
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ber of Commerce in its efforts to bring new indus- 
tries to Oakdale and to develop its agricultural 
resources. 

Other speakers during the evening were A. B. 
Francisco, of the Sheldon School of Salesmanship, 
Chicago; R. H. Dwyer, of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, who pledged the hearty codperation of that 
system in the development of Oakdale; O. J. Miller, 
president of the school board; Dr. S. M. Scott, and 
E. J. Elam, an attorney. All of the addresses im- 
pressed the necessity of standing for pure Ameri- 
canism and for codperation of the entire com- 
munity. 

The Chamber of Commerce community building 
is a substantial structure of pleasing but simple 
design, built of brick with interior finish of the 
famous Caleasieu longleaf southern pine for which 
this section is famous. It is of bungalow design 
with large, brick pilastered porch. In front, on 
each side of the entrance, is a commodious office, 
one for the secretary, the other for the Civic 
League. Back of these is the auditorium, 24x40 
feet, with plenty of light and ventilation. It is 
expected that later a kitchen will be added, and 
suitable toilet and rest rooms. One of the first 
things demanding the attention of the civie or- 
ganizations is securing a sewer system. A special 
election to vote municipal bonds for that purpose 
has been called. 

At Oakdale are located the sawmills of the In- 
dustrial Lumber Co., which also operates a big 
plant at Elizabeth, just a few miles south; Bow- 
man-Hicks Lumber Co.; Forest Lumber Co.; and 
the Hillyer, Deutsch Edwards Co., the latter a 
hardwood mill of large capacity, with timber sup- 
ply sufficient to guarantee a life of twenty years. 
All of the lumbermen are active in the Chamber 
of Commerce and in every movement for the up- 
building of Oakdale and surrounding territory. 





All Building Services Under One Roof 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 15.—The Associated 
Service Corporation has started a new idea to pro- 
mote local building. The large building of the 
corporation is the headquarters of a large number 
of concerns having their products on exhibition for 
the convenience of buyers. An ‘‘Own Your Own 
Home’’ department is to be added, with the aid of 
real estate dealers, contractors, builders, architects 
and financiers. Of this plan C. S, Valentine, gen- 
eral manager, says: 


When this department is completed the prospective 
home owner may go to the service building, and begin 
by having real estate men show him plots of home 
sites. He will have an opportunity to compare the 
advantages of all without wasting a great deal of 
time in inspection. Having chosen his location, he 
may, in the same building, talk with an architect, who 
will show him various types of residences and will 
aid in the selection of one which will meet his require- 
ments. Nearby will be a contractor, who will quickly 
provide an estimate of the cost of the type of build- 
ing selected. The next step will be to consult the 
agent of a financier, who will have an office in the 
building. Thru this agency the financing of building 
projects can be arranged. We expect this service to 
zo a long way toward solving Buffalo’s housing prob- 
lem, perhaps never more serious than now. 





Retailer Makes Cost-plus Quotations 

ToLEDO, OHIO, March 16.—The open order or 
cost-plus method of conducting a mill and retail 
lumber yard, a necessity that grew out of the world 
war and the subsequent unstabilized conditions and 
the pyramiding of prices, has been successfully 
established here by the Witker Manufacturing Co. 
This concern is probably the only one in Toledo that 
has adopted and strives to adhere to this plan, 
and is one of the few in the whole country. 

When the war came on and embargoes and re- 
strictions were placed on construction work, The 
Witker Manufacturing Co. was practically forced 
out of business, and the property passed from the 
Witkers to another group of owners, who placed 
Walter D. Schuller, a stockholder and experienced 
lumberman, in charge as general manager. 

When conditions began to ease up with the re- 
moval of building restrictions, Manager Schuller 
found himself up against a hard problem: The 
war had scattered all the old Witker patrons and 
he was exasperated by the seeming impossibility of 
quoting prices with any degree of safety, in view 
ow conditions and rapidly changing mar- 
ket. 

To succeed, Manager Schuller had one course 
open to him, and that was to throw his books wide 
open, show the patron just what it cost to secure 
and deliver a certain bill of goods, and then add 
a reasonable profit. Thus the open order plan was 
established and will be continued in the future, 
said Manager Schuller. The books are always open, 
patrons have taken confidence in the plan, and the 
ne has again been placed on a firm founda- 

on. 

The Witker Manufacturing Co. mill, which has 
been employed in other than building material work 








since the war restrictions put it out of business, 
will soon be diverted to millwork again. 


There are many instances, of course, when it is 
necessary to quote a price, but these are on small 
jobs on which a man must have exact figures. But 
on the great bulk of transactions the open order is 
adhered to. Manager Schuller says that the ratio 
of open orders filled by his concern is about seven 
thousand to one thousand, or one quoted bill against 
seven on the cost-plus basis. 





Lumber Retailer Builds 15 Houses 


East SrroupspurG, Pa., March 15.—The R. C. 
Cramer Lumber Co., of this city, will build fif- 
teen houses this spring. They will be of wood con- 
struction, some of the bungalow type and the others 
regular 2-story houses. The houses, together with 
the lots on which they will stand, will be sold at 
$3,000 to $5,000 each. It is expected that some will 
be bought for cash outright, while others will be 
sold upon small initial cash payments, the balance 
to be paid on the building and loan association plan 
or on straight mortgages. President H. B. Drake 
said that if the company succeeds in disposing of 
these houses promptly it will continue to build 





It is proposed to have the department issue cer- 
tificates in needed amounts to make loans desired 
upon property, such certificates to be issued with 
bonds and real estate mortgages as collateral se- 
curity, and these certificates to be handled as bonds 
and redeemed by the State as are highway bonds. 
Interest of 4 percent is proposed upon such certifi- 
cates, which would be made tax free, and the mort- 
gage loans would, it is figured, be at a sufficiently 
higher rate of interest to pay the expense of opera- 
tion of the department. 

Other cities of the State are talking housing cor- 
porations. Watertown is the latest, and the cham- 
ber of commerce proposes to take up the problem of 
financing a housing corporation which would assist 
in the building of five hundred homes for the work- 
ing men who have come to the city with its big new 
industries. Building is beginning to feel the effect 
of the slow lumber shipments, and many big con- 
tracts are being held up because of the inability 
to secure material. 





Offers Prize for Prettiest Pergola 


FituMore, Cauir., March 15.—Believing that it 
is essential not only to build homes but to beautify 
them after they are built, 

















the Hayward Lumber & 
Investment Co., of Fill- 
more, has launched a con- 
test for the purpose of in- 
ducing householders to 
build pergolas.  Inci- 
dentally, the company ex- 
pects to sell a consider- 
able amount of lumber for 
this purpose, altho it is 
not a condition of the 
contest that the material 
be bought of the Hay- 
ward company. A prize 
of $25 is offered by the 
company to the woman 
building the prettiest per- 
gola during the period be- 
ginning Feb. 1 and end- 
ing July 4. The contest 
is open to residents of 
Fillmore, Bardsale and 
Sespe. William Hamilton 
Miller, well known to re- 
tail lumbermen, editor of 
the ‘‘ Just Between Our- 
selves’’ column of the 
Fillmore Herald, is to be 
the judge. To enter the 
2ontest it is necessary only 
to notify Mr. Miller that 
a pergola has been, or will 
be, built. The avowed 
purpose of the contest is 
to encourage the beautifv- 
ing of the homes of this 
community. 

The Heyward company 
has designs of pergolas in 
its office for the benefit of 
persons desiring to enter 
the contest, altho it is 
not expected that these 
will necessarily be closely 
followed. Everyone is at 








liberty to incorporate his 
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others until the demand is satisfied. He added: 
‘¢We have in our section several building and loan 
associations which are working in harmony with 
the business interests to relieve the housing short- 
age. We will possibly, as an experiment, build a 
few houses of tile construction. Very few houses 
of that type have been built in this section and we 
have about decided to give them a trial.’’ 





Organizing Housing Corporations 


Aupany, N. Y., March 16.—Housing problems 
of New York State have reached the legislature. 
The bigger cities of New York State have been 
successfully carrying out plans for the building 
of homes in congested cities, such as Lockport and 
Utica, and now the plan of housing corporations, 
involving as it does extensive loans to home build- 
ers, has been taken up, tentatively, by the State. 

Assemblyman J. Fairfax McLaughlin, of the 
Bronx, has a bill to found a State land loan de- 
partment, to solve the housing problem. He says it 
would aid in the construction of houses on easy 
terms, improve property for building purposes, and 
minimize mortgages on such property. 


which, with climbing roses 
over them, will add much 
to the beauty of the residence part of the town. 





Contract Closed for Eighty Houses 


NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., March 15.—The 
Housing Corporation of the Tonawandas, recently 
organized under the direction of the Chamber of 
Commerce with a capital of $200,000 to build 
dwellings here to relieve the excessive demand for 
homes and provide places for families who are to 
be brought here to work in local industries that are 
planning to increase their operations, has just 
closed a contract for the construction of eighty 
houses. Their erection will be followed by the con- 
struction of the balance of 200 homes which the 
corporation plans to erect this year. 

In connection with the building activities prom- 
ised for the Tonawandas this year E. A. Will, a 
wholesale wallpaper dealer, has purchased twenty- 
two acres of land along Robinson Street where he 
will erect forty-two dwellings, beginning this 


spring. 

"ine will be the main building material used 
in the construction of the houses to be built by the 
corporation and Mr. Will. They will be finished in 
siding, shingles and stucco. 
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The Present Economic Status of the Lumber Industry 





The subject assigned me on this occasion, ‘‘The 
Present Economic Status of the Lumber Industry,” 
is one which involves so many points that I find 
considerable difficulty in codrdinating my thought. 

A year ago, in rendering the report of this com- 
mittee, I tried to indicate the economic causes 
which affect values. The year which has just 
passed has justified the thoughts expressed then. 
A year ago we were in the beginning of postwar 
conditions and were approaching the period of 
reconstruction. The mental condition of the coun- 
try at that time was one of uncertainty. It was 
hard for us to visualize what the conditions really 
were. The brightest minds of the country were 
convinced that we were going to have an imme- 
diate slump in values of all commodities; that the 
effect of such a slump would be disastrous; labor 
would be out of employment because of its dis- 
location from war industries and the demobiliza- 
tion of the army, which releases would send these 
people back to their original avenues of employ- 
ment. The conditions for the last year have not 
justified these conclusions. Today we are prac- 
tically where we were a year ago so far as uncer- 
tainties are concerned. Lumber has moved up in 
its position in the commodity index in line with 
other commodities, and yet the figures on Jan. 1 
show that lumber has not advanced disproportion- 
ately as compared with the prewar period of 1913. 
Our industry has been affected by the same fac- 
tors which have affected all other industries. War 
increased demand and reduced production. Whether 
the results of the conditions contributing to the 
present status of the lumber industry have been 
or are in the best interests of the industry and 
the public, are questions upon which there may be 
an honest divergence of thought. I shall try to 
give you my personal conclusions on these subjects 
and to do so I will endeavor to analyze present 
conditions by reciting their causes; to wit: 


(1) Supply of lumber; 
(2) Demand for lumber; 
(3) Cost of production; 
(4) Value of the product; and 
(5) My conclusions. 
Supply of Lumber 
(1) The supply of lumber is determined by 


stocks of lumber and by current production. The 
stocks of lumber in the world today are mate- 
rially less than they were at the beginning of the 
world war. We have passed thru a period of con- 
sumption without production, resulting in deple- 
tion. In this respect, the lumber industry is no 
different from all other industries. Never was 
there a period in the history of the world when 
the supplies of commodities necessary to the com- 
fort and well being of man were as low as they are 
today. The cupboard is bare. 

April 1, 1917, in the southern pine industry, at 
the time of our entry into the world war, the aver- 
age stock of lumber per mill, as shown by the 
Southern Pine Association reports, was 8,376,000 
feet; whereas, on Jan. 31, 1920, the average stock 
of lumber per mill was 4,716,000 feet. From these 
figures it will be seen that the present supply of 
lumber in the manufacturers’ hands is only 56 per- 
cent of what it was at the beginning of war. The 
immediate effect of the declaration of war in 1914 
was an accumulation of stock in the hands of the 
mills, caused by the interruption of normal financial 
and commercial activities. Stocks increased from 
7,170,000 feet on Jan. 1, 1914, to 8,376,000 feet per 
mill on April 1, 1917. So today the mills in the 
South have only 56 per cent of prewar stocks. 
Since July, 1914, or a period of practically six years, 
due to shortage of shipping, the necessity of prior- 
ity for war materials, together with the shortage of 





*Address delivered before annual convention of 
the Southern Pine Association at New Orleans, La., 
March 16, 1920. 
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bottoms during the postwar period and the unusual 
rates of foreign exchange, exports have not been 
resumed in any volume; so, consequently, we are 
justified in reaching the conclusion that as the 
important centers of the world consume, normally, 
twenty-one billion feet of lumber annually, prac- 
tically this entire demand for a period of six years 
has not been satisfied, and these centers today 
are short one hundred and twenty-six billion feet of 
lumber. Due to the effect of heavy drains upon 
the retail stocks in this country, the insufficiency 
of transportation facilities and the uncertainties of 
values, the best estimate we get on supplies of 
lumber in the hands of the retailers is that they 
are 40 per cent of the prewar stocks. So the 
stocks of lumber in the United States today are 
short approximately 60 per cent in the hands of 
the retailer and 44 per cent in the hands of the 
producer. Production has not kept pace with the 
developments of the needs of the country, for 
several reasons; to wit: 

(a) The high cost of materials labor necessary 
for the construction of units of production to pro- 
vide output to replace those which have depleted 
their raw materials, has been such as to cause the 
average man to hestitate to make the necessary 
investment, and consequently there have not been 
sufficient new units of production provided to re- 
place those that have exhausted their raw mate- 
rials. 

(b) The change in working conditions on the 
west Coast, reducing the hours of employment 
from ten to eight, has reduced the capacity of 
production 20 per cent in that section. 

(c) The excess profits tax provision of the war 
revenue acts has not encouraged expansion of in- 
dustry. 

(d) The increased wages paid to men in the 
lumber industry have actually resulted in re- 
duced efficiency because the standard of living and 
the cost of living have not increased in proportion 
to the increase in wage scales. It has not been 
necessary for labor to exhaust its potential earning 
capacity to live. This resulted in an increase in 
the labor turnover and rendered impossible the 
securing of the same efficiency, because of the lack 
of continuity of employment. It is estimated, and 
the figures of the association would seem to indi- 
cate, that this and other causes have resulted in 
only 70 per cent efficiency from the present units 
of production. In consequence of all of these con- 
ditions, which apply not only to the United States 
but to Canada as well, the production of these 
countries today is approximately only 60 per cent 
of that in the prewar period. Production in Russia 
and Austria-Hungary, by reason of destruction 
caused by war and revolution, declined nine billion 
feet annually. The percentage that this produc- 
tion bears to the total consumption of Europe is 
approximately 43 per cent, and as a result of these 
situations the world’s production of lumber today 
is practically one-half of what it was before the 
war. Production in this country was discouraged 
by price fixation. Prices were fixed in the first 
instance on the theory of permitting 80 per cent 
of the industry to function, and subsequently, as 
the costs of production increased, the theory of 
those in power was that not more than 50 per cent 
of the production need function, because that 
percentage would more than fill the probable essen- 
tial requirements of the country. Plans were con- 
sidered and discussed by the War Industries Board 
to shut down all non-essential production, or mills 
not actually engaged in furnishing Government 
material. This included all of the shortleaf mills 
of the South and the mills in the Inland Empire 
of the Northwest. Restrictions were placed upon 
building. Orders were issued by the Government 
that construction of any building, costing in excess 
of $1,000, would not be allowed without a permit- 
All of these conditions resulted in a reduction of 


capacity to produce; discouragement to initiative to 
undertake new development; and aided and assisted 
materially in the depletion of stocks on hand, so 
that today we are confronted with a shortage of 
at least one hundred and twenty-six million feet 
of lumber stocks in the consuming centers of the 
world, outside of the United States and Canada, 
and a shortage in the United States and Canada of 
at least 40 per cent of the prewar supply, together 
with a world production of not more than 60 per- 
cent of the prewar production. 


Demand for Lumber 


(2) Demand. Uncertainties as to the effects of 
war upon business and social conditions of the 
United States, together with the effect of the 
panic of 1907, from which we had not entirely 
recovered, caused a cessation of building in July, 
1914, except essential building. It is estimated, 
upon good authority, that there exists a shortage 
of housing in the United States of approximately 
three million six hundred thousand homes—most 
ef which are humble homes, requiring lumber for 
construction, and a character of home that creates 
greater demand for our product than more pre- 
tentious ones do. The manufacturing factory re- 
quirements of the country have practically caught 
up, by reason of construction of factories for war 
purposes which are being and can be diverted to 
peace requirements. The railroad facilities of this 
country have not kept pace with the traffic re- 
quirements of the United States. During the period 
of Government control, not to exceed one hundred 
thousand new cars were placed in service; whereas, 
in the year 1906 alone, three hundred forty-one 
thousand cars were constructed. The best author- 
ity in railroad circles estimates that the railroads 
of this country require more than six hundred 
thousand cars for the purpose of meeting the pres- 
ent traffic requirements of the United States. A 
shortage of one hundred twenty-six billion feet 
in stocks in foreign lands, together with the re- 
habilitation of their transportation services; the 
reconstruction of the war devastated areas, coupled 
with our own requirements, have been and are 
creating a demand much in excess of any possible 
ability on our part to meet. The conditions which 
are confronting our industry are not peculiar to 
that industry alone. All building materials suffered 
in the same way as lumber. Steel was diverted 
from peace production to war requirements. The 
dammed-up demand for lumber is repeated in the 
demand for steel, and today it is almost impos- 
sible to secure delivery of steel, altho steel pro- 
duction has not declined as has the output of 
lumber and other building materials, because it 
was encouraged by the Government during the 
war period. 

Cost of Production 

(3) Production costs. As production decreased, 
the effect upon cost has been felt, as the overhead 
cost has increased at the same ratio that produc- 
tion has declined. As the price of labor increased 
and as its efficiency declined, we encountered a 
double cost. The cost, due to the inefficiency of 
labor as distinguished from the cost of increase 
in overhead, as well as the increased wage scale, 
is also chargeable to the same condition. This 
has been reflected in the materials consumed in 
production. Taxes have increased—not alone Fed- 
eral income taxes but land taxes as well. This 
tax will be higher again this year. 

The cost of production in the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation territory increased from $10.46 in April, 
1917, exclusive of interest, income tax and stump- 
age, to $26.34 in December, 1919, exclusive of the 
same items. The cost, inclusive of stumpage, has 
increased, during the same period, from $14.58 to 
$31.75 per thousand feet. These figures relate 
purely and simply to that section of the country 
which is blessed with the best physical conditions 
of operation; to wit, that covered by this asso- 
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ciation. The range of cost of production in this average of 136 mills subscribing to the Southern is less than it was in 1913. Now, let us analyze 


territory, that is, from minimum to maximum cost, 
is from $19 to $43.80 a thousand feet. In other 
words, the maximum cost of 100 per cent of pro- 
duction in the Southern Pine Association territory 
is $43.80. On the theory that the market can afford 
the price necessary to absorb that portion of pro- 
duction which it requires, for the purpose of this 
argument, $43.80 is the basis of cost which we 
should consider. 

In the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association ter- 
ritory, the production costs for the month of 
November disclosed an average of $30.23, and the 
range of cost in that territory was from $21.34 to 
$44.77. The cost of production in the Carolinas, for 
the month of December, disclosed an average cost 
of $46.50. Their November cost was $40.34, but 
the range of cost of finished lumber in December 
was from $31.20 to $70.22. Their average cost of 
rough lumber was $41.77, with a range in cost of 
rough lumber from $22 to $59.12. Their average 
cost of finished lumber for the year 1919 was $38.13, 
as against an average finished lumber cost for 
the year 1916 of $18.97. So,.in the South, from 
Texas to the Virginias, the range of production 
costs for November and December was from $19 
to $70.22 a thousand feet. On the west Coast, the 
average cost of production for the month of Novem- 
ber was $26.12, with an average for the year 1919 
of $23.82. Their range in production costs was 
from $18.50 to $37 a thousand feet. The total cost 
of lumber, as set forth in all of the figures, is 
exclusive of interest and income ‘tax charges, which 
should properly be added to the total cost. The 








Pine Association lost 820,000 feet a mill because 
of repairs; 748,000 feet a mill because of break- 
downs; 2,867,000 feet a mill because of inability 
to secure logs, due to weather conditions; and 
1,317,000 feet a mill for causes not given—making 
a total lost production per mill of 5,752,000 feet, or 
a grand total of 782,000,000 feet for the 136 mills 
reporting. 
Value of the Product 

(4) So, gentlemen, we have before us now a 
picture of, first, supply and present conditions, 
with the causes therefor; second, demand, its pres- 
ent condition and the causes therefor; third, costs 
and the reasons therefor. The effect of these three 
abnormal conditions upon values has been that the 
consumer of lumber, in his anxiety to fulfill his 
requirements, has been bidding for the product. 
We have had, in the last two years, a buyers’ 
market even as we had a buyers’ market when 
lumber was bringing less than its mill production 
cost. Present values of lumber are only so high 
as will permit all of lumber production necessary 
to the public’s requirements to function. This is 
clearly demonstrated by the costs which I have 
quoted. The last reports of the Southern Pine 
Association show that the current demand for 
southern pine is 140 per cent of the normal demand, 
as measured by the formula explained last year. 
Under these conditions it is not surprising that 
lumber values should have advanced to the pres- 
ent basis. These values, from the point of view 
of many of us, are unfortunate. It would seem, 
from the standpoint of the casual observer, that 




















the value of money. 

There was in circulation, in the United States, on 
Jan. 1, 1914—according to Senator James A. Reed, 
in his speech which was printed in the Congres- 
sional Record of Aug. 15, 1919, wherein he quoted 
figures furnished him by the acting secretary of 
the Federal Reserve Board—$3,775,000,000 of money. 
On July 1, 1919, there was $7,588,474,000, or an in- 
crease in our medium of exchange of 101 per cent 
which brought the total up to 201 per cent of the 
prewar supply of money. It is interesting to note 
that for the year 1919, as compared with 1913, 
lumber increased the exact percentage, in the 
wholesale markets of Chicago, in carload lots, that 
our currency was inflated. In other words, for 
every 1 percent our money declined in value, lum- 
ber advanced 1 percent. Consequently, it is not 
so much a question of the increase in lumber prices 
as it is the decrease in value of the medium of 
exchange, because we have had 101 percent infla- 
tion of money, while we have had that exact in- 
crease in the value of lumber, and we have experi- 
enced a decline in purchasing power of lumber, 
as measured in its exchange value with other com- 
modities. Therefore, lumber is not high, in my 
judgment, any more than a suit of clothes is high 
when purchased today in Moscow with $1,000 
worth of Russian rubles. If our lumber is high, as 
measured in dollars and cents, what do you think 
of it when measured in marks, when one dollar of 
American money will buy 100 marks, or $25 of 
German money. For every dollar that our lumber 
is worth at our seaboard would cost the Germans 
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The subject assigned me on this occasion, ‘‘The 
Present Economic Status of the Lumber Industry,” 
is one which involves so many points that I find 
considerable difficulty in codrdinating my thought. 

A year ago, in rendering the report of this com- 
mittee, I tried to indicate the economic causes 
which affect values. The year which has just 
passed has justified the thoughts expressed then. 
A year ago we were in the beginning of postwar 
conditions and were approaching the period of 
reconstruction. The mental condition of the coun- 
try at that time was one of uncertainty. It was 
hard for us to visualize what the conditions really 
were. The brightest minds of the country were 
convinced that we were going to have an imme- 
diate slump in values of all commodities; that the 
effect of such a slump would be disastrous; labor 
would be out of employment because of its dis- 
location from war industries and the demobiliza- 
tion of the army, which releases would send these 
people back to their original avenues of employ- 
ment. The conditions for the last year have not 
justified these conclusions. Today we are prac- 
tically where we were a year ago so far as uncer- 
tainties are concerned. Lumber has moved up in 
its position in the commodity index in line with 
other commodities, and yet the figures on Jan, 1 
show that lumber has not advanced disproportion- 
ately as compared with the prewar period of 1913. 
Our industry has been affected by the same fac- 
tors which have affected all other industries. War 
increased demand and reduced production. Whether 
the results of the conditions contributing to the 
present status of the lumber industry have been 
or are in the best interests of the industry and 
the public, are questions upon which there may be 
an honest divergence of thought. I shall try to 
give you my personal conclusions on these subjects 
and to do so I will endeavor to analyze present 
conditions by reciting their causes; to wit: 


(1) Supply of lumber; 
(2) Demand for lumber; 
(3) Cost of production; 
(4) Value of the product; and 
(5) My conclusions. 
Supply of Lumber 
(1) ° The supply of lumber is determined by 


stocks of lumber and by current production. The 
stocks of lumber in the world today are mate- 
rially less than they were at the beginning of the 
world war. We have passed thru a period of con- 
sumption without production, resulting in deple- 
tion. In this respect, the lumber industry is no 
different from all other industries. Never was 
there a period in the history of the world when 
the supplies of commodities necessary to the com- 
fort and well being of man were as low as they are 
today. The cupboard is bare. 

April 1, 1917, in the southern pine industry, at 
the time of our entry into the world war, the aver- 
age stock of lumber per mill, as shown by the 
Southern Pine Association reports, was 8,376,000 
feet; whereas, on Jan. 31, 1920, the average stock 
of lumber per mill was 4,716,000 feet. From these 
figures it will be seen that the present supply of 
lumber in the manufacturers’ hands is only 56 per- 
cent of what it was at the beginning of war. The 
immediate effect of the declaration of war in 1914 
was an accumulation of stock in the hands of the 
mills, caused by the interruption of normal financial 
and commercial activities. Stocks increased from 
7,170,000 feet on Jan. 1, 1914, to 8,376,000 feet per 
mill on April 1, 1917. So today the mills in the 
South have only 56 per cent of prewar stocks. 
Since July, 1914, or a period of practically six years, 
due to shortage of shipping, the necessity of prior- 
ity for war materials, together with the shortage of 
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bottoms during the postwar period and the unusual 
rates of foreign exchange, exports have not been 
resumed in any volume; so, consequently, we are 
justified in reaching the conclusion that as the 
important centers of the world consume, normally, 
twenty-one billion feet of lumber annually, prac- 
tically this entire demand for a period of six years 
has not been satisfied, and these centers today 
are short one hundred and twenty-six billion feet of 
lumber. Due to the effect of heavy drains upon 
the retail stocks in this country, the insufficiency 
of transportation facilities and the uncertainties of 
values, the best estimate we get on supplies of 
lumber in the hands of the retailers is that they 
are 40 per cent of the prewar stocks. So the 
stocks of lumber in the United States today are 
short approximately 60 per cent in the hands of 
the retailer and 44 per cent in the hands of the 
producer. Production has not kept pace with the 
developments of the needs of the country, for 
several reasons; to wit: 

(a) The high cost of materials labor necessary 
for the construction of units of production to pro- 
vide output to replace those which have depleted 
their raw materials, has been such as to cause the 
average man to hestitate to make the necessary 
investment, and consequently there have not been 
sufficient new units of production provided to re- 
place those that have exhausted their raw mate- 
rials. 


(b) The change in working conditions on the 
west Coast, reducing the hours of employment 
from ten to eight, has reduced the capacity of 


production 20 per cent in that section. 

(c) The excess profits tax provision of the war 
revenue acts has not encouraged expansion of in- 
dustry. 

(d) The increased wages paid to men in the 
lumber industry have actually resulted in re- 
duced efficiency because the standard of living and 
the cost of living have not increased in proportion 
to the increase in wage scales. It has not been 
necessary for labor to exhaust its potential earning 
capacity to live. This resulted in an increase in 
the labor turnover and rendered impossible the 
securing of the same efficiency, because of the lack 
of continuity of employment. It is estimated, and 
the figures of the association would seem to indi- 
cate, that this and other causes have resulted in 
only 70 per cent efficiency from the present units 
of production. In consequence of all of these con- 
ditions, which apply not only to the United States 
but to Canada as well, the production of these 
countries today is approximately only 60 per cent 
of that in the prewar period. Production in Russia 
and Austria-Hungary, by reason of destruction 
caused by war and revolution, declined nine billion 
feet annually. The percentage that this produc- 
tion bears to the total consumption of Europe is 
approximately 43 per cent, and as a result of these 
situations the world’s production of lumber today 
is practically one-half of what it was before the 
war. Production in this country was discouraged 
by price fixation. Prices were fixed in the first 
instance on the theory of permitting 80 per cent 
of the industry to function, and subsequently, as 
the costs of production increased, the theory of 
those in power was that not more than 50 per cent 
of the production need function, because that 
percentage would more than fill the probable essen- 
tial requirements of the country. Plans were con- 
sidered and discussed by the War Industries Board 
to shut down all non-essential production, or mills 
not actually engaged in furnishing Government 
material. This included all of the shortleaf mills 
of the South and the mills in the Inland Empire 
of the Northwest. Restrictions were placed upon 
building. Orders were issued by the Government 
that construction of any building, costing in excess 
of $1,000, would not be allowed without a permit- 
All of these conditions resulted in a reduction of 


capacity to produce; discouragement to initiative to 
undertake new development; and aided and assisted 
materially in the depletion of stocks on hand, so 
that today we are confronted with a shortage of 
at least one hundred and twenty-six million feet 
of lumber stocks in the consuming centers of the 
world, outside of the United States and Canada, 
and a shortage in the United States and Canada of 
at least 40 per cent of the prewar supply, together 
with a world production of not more than 60 per- 
cent of the prewar production. 


Demand for Lumber 

(2) Demand. Uncertainties as to the effects of 
war upon business and social conditions of the 
United States, together with the effect of the 
panic of 1907, from which we had not entirely 
recovered, caused a cessation of building in July, 
1914, except essential building. It is estimated, 
upon good authority, that there exists a shortage 
of housing in the United States of approximately 
three million six hundred thousand homes—most 
ef which are humble homes, requiring lumber for 
construction, and a character of home that creates 
greater demand for our product than more pre- 
tentious ones do. The manufacturing factory re- 
quirements of the country have practically caught 
up, by reason of construction of factories for war 
purposes which are being and can be diverted to 
peace requirements. The railroad facilities of this 
country have not kept pace with the traffic re- 
quirements of the United States. During the period 
of Government control, not to exceed one hundred 
thousand new cars were placed in service; whereas, 
in the year 1906 .alone, three hundred forty-one 
thousand cars were constructed. The best author- 
ity in railroad circles estimates that the railroads 
of this country require more than six hundred 
thousand cars for the purpose of meeting the pres- 
ent traffic requirements of the United States. A 
shortage of one hundred twenty-six billion feet 
in stocks in foreign lands, together with the re- 
habilitation of their transportation services; the 
reconstruction of the war devastated areas, coupled 
with our own requirements, have been and are 
creating a demand much in excess of any possible 
ability on our part to meet. The conditions which 
are confronting our industry are not peculiar to 
that industry alone. All building materials suffered 
in the same way as lumber. Steel was diverted 
from peace production to war requirements. The 
dammed-up demand for lumber is repeated in the 
demand for steel, and today it is almost impos- 
sible to secure delivery of steel, altho steel pro- 
duction has not declined as has the output of 
lumber and other building materials, because it 
was encouraged by the Government during the 
war period. 

Cost of Production 

(3) Production costs. As production decreased, 
the effect upon cost has been felt, as the overhead 
cost has increased at the same ratio that produc- 
tion has declined. As the price of labor increased 
and as its efficiency declined, we encountered 2 
double cost. The cost, due to the inefficiency of 
labor as distinguished from the cost of increase 
in overhead, as well as the increased wage scale, 
is also chargeable to the same condition. This 
has been reflected in the materials consumed in 
production. Taxes have increased—not alone Fed- 
eral income taxes but land taxes as well. This 
tax will be higher again this year. 

The cost of production in the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation territory increased from $10.46 in April, 
1917, exclusive of interest, income tax and stump- 
age, to $26.34 in December, 1919, exclusive of the 
same items. The cost, inclusive of stumpage, has 
increased, during the same period, from $14.58 to 
$31.75 per thousand feet. These figures relate 
purely and simply to that section of the country 
which is blessed with the best physical conditions 
of operation; to wit, that covered by this asso- 
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THE ACCOMPANYING CHART PRESENTED AT THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION SHOWS 
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ciation. The range of cost of production in this average of 136 mills subscribing to the Southern is less than it was in 1913. Now, let us analyze 


territory, that is, from minimum to maximum cost, 
is from $19 to $43.80 a thousand feet. In other 
words, the maximum cost of 100 per cent of pro- 
duction in the Southern Pine Association territory 
is $43.80. On the theory that the market can afford 
the price necessary to absorb that portion of pro- 
duction which it requires, for the purpose of this 
argument, $43.80 is the basis of cost which we 
should consider. 

In the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association ter- 
ritory, the production costs for the month of 
November disclosed an average of $30.23, and the 
range of cost in that territory was from $21.34 te 
$44.77. The cost of production in the Carolinas, for 
the month of December, disclosed an average cost 
of $46.50. Their November cost was $40.34, but 
the range of cost of finished lumber in December 
was from $31.20 to $70.22. Their average cost of 
rough lumber was $41.77, with a range in cost of 
rough lumber from $22 to $59.12. Their average 
cost of finished lumber for the year 1919 was $38.13, 
against an average finished lumber cost for 
the year 1916 of $18.97. So,.in the South, from 
Texas to the Virginias, the range of production 
costs for November and December was from $19 
to $70.22 a thousand feet. On the west Coast, the 
average cost of production for the month of Novem- 
ber was $26.12, with an average for the year 1919 
of $23.82. Their range in production costs was 
from $18.50 to $37 a thousand feet. The total cost 
of lumber, as set forth in all of the figures, is 
exclusive of interest and income tax charges, which 
should properly be added to the total cost. The 
public not interested particularly in the cost 
or price of lumber at the mill; but the public is 

rested in the cost or price of lumber in the 
narkets. Transportation costs have increased by 
everal advances in rates, which have increased the 
production cost of lumber. Mill cost is but one 
stage of cost. The shipping cost plus mill cost 
are but two stages of cost. In addition to the 
increases in mill and shipping costs, the cost of 
listribution has necessarily vastly increased. Just 
what these last two stages in the three stages 
it cost are, we can not tell. Another factor of 
increased cost has been the lost time due to 
veather conditions and other causes which have 
ffected production. In the year just past, an 
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Pine Association lost 820,000 feet a mill because 
of repairs; 748,000 feet a mill because of break- 
downs; 2,867,000 feet a mill because of inability 
to secure logs, due to weather conditions; and 
1,317,000 feet a mill for causes not given—making 
a total lost production per mill of 5,752,000 feet, or 
a grand total of 782,000,000 feet for the 136 mills 
reporting. 
Value of the Product 

(4) So, gentlemen, we have before us now a 
picture of, first, supply and present conditions, 
with the causes therefor; second, demand, its pres- 
ent condition and the causes therefor; third, costs 
and the reasons therefor. The effect of these three 
abnormal conditions upon values has been that the 
consumer of lumber, in his anxiety to fulfill his 
requirements, has been bidding for the product. 
We have had, in the last two years, a buyers’ 
market even as we had a buyers’ market when 
lumber was bringing less than its mill production 
cost. Present values of lumber are only so high 
as will permit all of lumber production necessary 
to the public’s requirements to function. This is 
clearly demonstrated by the costs which I have 
quoted. The last reports of the Southern Pine 
Association show that the current demand for 
southern pine is 140 per cent of the normal demand, 
as measured by the formula explained last year. 
Under these conditions it is not surprising that 
lumber values should have advanced to the pres- 
ent basis. These values, from the point of view 
of many of us, are unfortunate. It would seem, 
from the standpoint of the casual observer, that 
it would be better if we would stabilize our indus- 
try, but how are we going to stabilize it without 
violating the law (because an agreement to reduce 
values or maintain them would be a restraint of 
trade and a violation of the law), and if we should 
violate the law to stabilize our industry, would we 
be given credit for what we had done, or would 
we be charged with other motives instead? Let’s 
see about the value of lumber. Is lumber high? 
The figures for the year 1919 indicate that lumber 
is 201 per cent of its 1913 value, whereas all other 
commodities, according to Bradstreet’s index, are 
212 per cent of their 1913 value. What is the result? 


The exchange value of lumber, or that which 1,000 
feet of lumber will purchase of other commodities, 
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the value of money. 

There was in circulation, in the United States, on 
Jan. 1, 1914—according to Senator James A. Reed, 
in his speech which was printed in the Congres- 
sional Record of Aug. 15, 1919, wherein he quoted 
figures furnished him by the acting secretary of 
the Federal Reserve Board—$3,775,000,000 of money. 
On July 1, 1919, there was $7,588,474,000, or an in- 
crease in our medium of exchange of 101 per cent 
which brought the total up to 201 per cent of the 
prewar supply of money. It is interesting to note 
that for the year 1919, as compared with 1913, 
lumber increased the exact percentage, in the 
wholesale markets of Chicago, in carload lots, that 
our currency was inflated. In other words, for 
every 1 percent our money declined in value, lum- 
ber advanced 1 percent. Consequently, it is not 
so much a question of the increase in lumber prices 
as it is the decrease in value of the medium of 
exchange, because we have had 101 percent infla- 
tion of money, while we have had that exact in- 
crease in the value of lumber, and we have experi- 
enced a decline in purchasing power of lumber, 
as measured in its exchange value with other com- 
modities. Therefore, lumber is not high, in my 
judgment, any more than a suit of clothes is high 
when purchased today in Moscow with $1,000 
worth of Russian rubles. If our lumber is high, as 
measured in dollars and cents, what do you think 
of it when measured in marks, when one dollar of 
American money will buy 100 marks, or $25 of 
German money. For every dollar that our lumber 
is worth at our seaboard would cost the Germans 
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HE RELATION OF DEMAND TO SUPPLY AND THE EFFECT OF ABNORMAL DEMAND AND COST OF PRODUCTION ON REALIZATION 
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have had an average inflation of 400 percent, while 
the increase in the United States was 101 percent. 
This is one of the reasons for the present rates 
of exchange. 

In my judgment we have a false conception of 
what we are actually doing, and when we have 
such a conception it is not surprising that the 
public has it too. With the inflation of money, 
and its decreased value, we are fooling ourselves 
in determining our earnings when we consider 
the difference between the prewar value of capital 
assets (such as timber) consumed in conversion 
and the cost of producton deducted from realiza- 
tion as all profit. The prewar value of our capital 
assets was expressed in a normal dollar. Today 
when we use the prewar value of our assets we 
are expressing it in a deflated dollar whch is worth 
less than 50 percent of the prewar dollar, and 
consequently we are not taking into consideration 
the debased medium of exchange in determining 
profits. If we were using foreign exchange we 
would have to. 

As an illustration of what I mean: Last year 
the average figures for more than one hundred 
companies in the South showed that they received 
$12.57 for their stumpage, but they did not real- 
ize all of this, because against this $12.57 should 
be charged interest and income taxes. In deter- 
mining profit, these companies charged themselves 
an average of $5.25 for stumpage depletion. This 
basis is assumed to be the average basis of the 
March 1, 1913 values—a prewar value. There is 
no question the purchasing power of 1,000 feet 
of stumpage at $5.25 is less than one-half today 
of what it was in 1913, as of which time the valua- 
tion was arrived at. And consequently, $10.50 
plus interest and taxes should be charged against 
the $12.57 realized before any profit has been 
actually earned. 

I want to say, gentlemen, that I am not advo- 
eating that you use this method of accountancy. 
I am only using this statement as an illustration, 
from an economic point of view, as to what con- 
ditions really are. 

Gentlemen, I want you to consider this: In my 
mind, that which surprises me is that lumber is 
not higher, for the reason that, notwithstanding 
the fact that the American dollar of today, as 
expressed by the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, is worth only 47 percent of its prewar value; 
that the supplies of lumber of the whole world have 
been practically exhausted; that production is sub- 
normal to a degree heretofore unheard of; that 
demand is more than 140 percent of normal—yet, 
lumber values have not increased at the same 
ratio as have the values of other commodities, but 
have only increased in the period named at the 
exact ratio that money has been inflated. We 
could reasonably expect a very much greater in- 
crease in its value. The reasons, in my opinion, 
for this situation are: The Government’s activity 
in curtailing production and demand for lumber 
during the war; the hesitancy which followed the 
war; the uncertanty of the future and the time 
necessary to develop plans for construction. 

Where do we find ourselves today as regards 
the relationship between supply and demand? The 
Jan. 31 report of stock on hand, issued by the 
Southern Pine Association, shows that out of a 
total of 3,994,824 feet on hand per mill, 2,487,044 


for my position is that 85 of the 91 mills whose 
stocks were reported in the stock on hand statis- 
tics of the association state that, on the average, 
only 59 percent is in shipping condition. As a 
consequeuce of this situation, only 2,357,000 feet 
of the total 3,994,824 feet are available for ship- 
ment, or in other words, the average of the 91 
mills whose reports were used in making up the 





Comparison of average weekly production per 
mill, Southern Pine Association, from the first week 
in October, 1915, to the first week in January, 1920. 
[This is a tabulation compiled from a chart pre- 
pared, among others presented on this and other 
pages, by Mr. Keith to accompany his speech.— 
















EDITOR. | 
First Second Third Fourth’ Fifth 
week, week, week, week, aweek, 
M feet Mfeet Mfeet M fect M feet 
1915 
October ... 600,000 565,000 605,000 605,000 605,000 
November.. 605,000 585,000 585,000 585,000 
December.. 585,000 585,000 595,000 595,000 595,000 
1916 
January.... 595,000 600,000 600,000 600,000 
February... 600,000 550,000 560,000 610,000 
March .... 670,000 640,000 650,000 630,000 665,000 
PA) | re 640,000 640,000 665, 000 645,000 
LY ee 615,000 590,000 575,000 
DUNC cos cen 585,000 585,000 490,000 550,000 
SUAS sivas voc 435,000 500,000 520,000 
August .... 520,000 540,000 565,000 
September. 540,000 570,000 570,000 585,000 
October ... 545,000 585,000 570,000 
November.. 560,000 565,000 575,000 
December... 550,000 565,000 585,000 325,000 
1917 
January.... 490,000 565,000 5 560,000 
February... 565,000 590,000 570,000 
March F 540,000 570,000 555,000 
April 580,000 585,000 
TE ene 590,000 ( 590,000 
BORE 00 ose 550,000 5,00 485,000 580,000 
| ae 580,000 0,0 590,000 
August .... § 620,000 5, 575,000 615,000 
September. 605,000 ,000 540,000 
October ... 5 545,000 559,000 535,000 
November.. 550" 000 540,000 535,000 570,000 515,000 
December.. 565,000 495,000 535,000 365,000 
1918 
January.... 430,000 480,000 445,000 420,000 
February... 485, 000 525,000 575,000 555,000 
March 550,000 540,000 585,000 570,000 
ADT 65.5.0: 515,000 535,000 545,000 
| ES ee § 525,000 550,000 510,000 490,000 
eee 5, 545,000 515,000 595,000 
| ar 495. 000 535,000 515,000 545,000 
August .... ! 535,000 490,000 485,000 495,000 460,000 
September. 425,000 465,000 445,000 460,000 
October ... 470,000 440,000 375,000 345,000 
November... 380,000 425,000 400,000 415,000 375,000 
December.. 435,000 455,000 415,000 235,000 
1919 
January.... 295,000 420,000 455,000 440,000 440,000 
February... 455,000 450,000 465,000 465,000 
March 440,000 470,000 460,000 460,000 
ADT 06:60: 465,000 460,000 460,000 495,000 
er 475,000 500,000 490,000 495,000 465,000 
SUNG sce 465,000 465,000 415,000 440,000 
. ee 380,000 435,000 490,000 500,000 
August .... 495,000 500,000 485,000 495,000 490,000 
September. 500,000 510,000 525,000 495,000 
October ... 500,000 515,000 475,000 490,000 530,000 
November.. 505,000 530,000 520,000 500,000 
December.. 515,000 485,000 490,000 305,000 380,000 


consolidated stock sheet, have sold 130,000 feet of 
stock per mill more than they have in their yards 
in shipping condition. So, gentlemen, under pres- 
ent conditions, present prices would seem to be 
not only inevitable from the industry’s economic 
position, but lower than might be expected. 


Conclusions 


(5) In view of the foregoing, I*have drawn the 
following conclusions: In the first place, present 
economic conditions in the industry fully justify 
present values. The public could not secure the 
product necessary to supply its wants by bidding 
cost of production. If the price had been less, 
production would have been less, because the cost 
of production would have been in excess of the 
market value. I have never been a believer in 
restraining trade conditions. I think it is not 
only unlawful but economically unsound. I have 
never been a believer in price agreements, because 
I have always believed that the economic condi- 
tions of industry would control the price regard- 
less of agreement. I have always thought there 
was but one control of the price of a product, and 
that was supply and demand. If the demand for 
lumber was insufficient to absorb the supply, the 
prices could not be fixed by agreement, but suppl) 
might be controlled. This would be in restraint 
of trade and would be unlawful and of courss 
should not and must not be considered. The only 
other avenue is thru stimulation of trade. We 
have a situation before us now that many of us 
deplore, and many of us perhaps think it might 
be possible to stabilize values by fixing a maxi- 
mum price for lumber. But, even if this wer 
done, there is a question in my mind as to whether 
a market at such price could be sustained, because 
those who buy the product would speculate in it 
so long as there was insufficient lumber to meet 
the consumers’ requirements and the consumer 
was willing to pay a premium for it, and the prices 
to the consumers would probably be increased an 
amount equal to that which the manufacturer 
would forego under such a plan. 

I wisk to make myself clearly understood. I am 
not advocating any agreement, expressed or im- 
plied, to stabilize prices by an agreement on a4 
basis of an attempted maximum price. The state- 
ment I have just made is for the sole purpose 
of an argument if the law gave us the privilege 
to enter into such an agreement. The law gives 
us no such right. The official mind is a suspicious 
one. While such an agreement might be clearly 
in the public interest, it would be in restraint of 
trade and would be violative of the law. The 
thought might occur to some that as long as such 
an agreement was in the public interest the 
Supreme Court of the United States might con- 
strue it to be a reasonable restraint of trade, for 
the act was clearly in the public interest. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that the interpretation 
placed upon such an act would in all probability be, 
that what we had in fact done was not to keep the 
price from going higher but perpetuate what might 
be construed to be intolerable prices upon the 
public. Therefore, gentlemen, we can do nothing 
except permit supply and demand to regulate 
values, and advocate. in the halls of Congress, 
legislation such as would enable industry, under 
certain conditions, to provide against unreasonably 
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high prices or unreasonably low ones. I mean by 
this that we should advocate a revision of the 
antitrust acts. This brings me to another thought 
that I want to present to you. 

There is a present necessity for all the citizens 
of this country to understand conditions as they 
are and to organize properly to meet them. Labor 
is marshaling its forces for the coming election 
to punish or reward those who have voted against 
or in favor of its measures. They work while we 
sleep. They are not working in the interest of 
the nation, but they are working in their selfish 
interests. A Washington news service of recent 
date, commenting on socialization of industry, 
states: 

“The average daily mail of the Plumb Plan 
League is running above three thousand letters, 
most of which contain contributions of one dollar 
each and a pledge to vote for Government owner- 
ship of the railroads. In these circumstances it 
appears wise to the labor chiefs to accept the recent 
law, as a precedent for the acceptance by capital 
of the expected nationalization victory later. The 
attack on private control is being skillfully organ- 
ized, without much newspaper publicity but by 
direct appeal, and leaders are confident that they 
can force a Government ownership plank into the 
San Francisco platform.” 

Since the beginning of the war, if we have ob- 
served industrial conditions at all, we must have 
been impressed with the fact that labor has capi- 
talized every event to organize and advance its 
peculiar interests. We first saw the Adamson act 
enacted under duress, and, during the last year, 
the threats of railroad labor to strike in order 
to force an advance in wages, already high, re- 
gardless of the effect of such a strike upon the 
public. We saw the miners strike in violation of 
an existing contract with the Government, in the 
dead of winter, in an effort to force the Govern- 
ment to increase their wages by freezing and 
starving the people into submission. 

Have we seen business men and men of industry 
and agriculture display the vision necessary to 
combat this situation? The effect of industrial 
organizations going into politics will be to destroy 
representative government, inasmuch as it estab- 
lishes in fact a referendum and recall and has 


the effect of making our statesmen ground hog 
politicians who are afraid of labor’s shadow. 

I would not deny labor the right to organize to 
advance its own interests; neither would I deny 
the right to agriculture or industry to organize in 
its own interests; but I would deny the thought 
that a personal right exercised in a collective way 
is an inherent collective right. Any individual has 
the right to labor or not to labor as he pleases, 
provided he does not become a charge upon society, 
but that any group of individuals, thru organiza- 
tion and by conspiracy, have the right to strike, 
is fundamentally unsound. When an organization 
of a minority of the citizens of the United States 
becomes so strong as to threaten the foundations 
of government itself, it is clear'y and manifestly 
opposed to the public interest and should be con- 
trolled by law. My thought is, in order that this 
situation should be handled and properly so, our 
uneconomic laws should be repealed insofar as they 
are not operating in the public interest. My thought 
is that the Federal antitrust acts should be amended 
by declaring ‘‘all combinations injurious to the 
public are unlawful.” 

Second, they should clearly define that any or- 
ganization which does not make itself financially 
responsible for the acts of its members, its agents, 
and its officers, is injurious to the public. 

Third, that any combinations of industrial work- 
ers and employers, dealing in collective bargain- 
ing, who are unable to reach an agreement, shall 
submit their disagreement to a board of arbitra- 
tion to be named: One member by each of the 
organizations in disagreement, and the third by 
the United States district court in whose district 
the disagreement arises. The failure to accept the 
determinations of such a board should be described 
in the law to be an act injurious to the public, 
and in consequence thereof, the declining party 
or parties should be required to dissolve its or 
their organizations, or pay the penalty provided 
for in the act. 

I would repeal all provisions of the present law 
which grant privileges to one class of citizens not 
granted to all, because special privilege is un- 
american and is violative of the very principles 
upon which the Republic was founded; to wit, 
equality before the law. 





It is the duty of every American citizen, regard- 
less of vocation, whether employer or employee, 
banker or lumberman, to use all of his influence to 
preserve this Government. Consequently, we should 
organize for the purpose of securing this char- 
acter of legislation and to prevent the inclusion of 
any plank in the platform of either party which 
would rob the citizen of his right to possess 
property. 

I would further repeal any portion of the anti- 
trust acts which confers quasi judicial powers 
upon administrative agencies. I would urge that 
we return to the principle of our forefathers—a 
government of law and not a government of men. 
Whenever we place the power in the hands of 
any agency to act in a dual capacity of judge and 
jury, we create the danger of destroying liberty. 

The conditions of today are not dissimilar to 
those in 1833, as expressed by Daniel Webster at 
that time, when he said: 

“‘There are persons who constantly clamor. They 
complain of oppression, speculation and pernicious 
influence of accumulated wealth. They cry out 
loudly against all banks and corporations and all 
means by which small capitalists become united 
in order to produce important and beneficial results. 
They carry on mad hostility against all established 
institutions. They would choke the fountain of 
industry and choke all streams. In a country of 
unbounded liberty, they clamor against oppres- 
sion. In a country of perfect equality, they would 
move heaven and earth against privilege and 
monopoly. In a country where property is more 
evenly divided than anywhere else, they rend the 
air shouting agrarian doctrines. In a country 
where wages of labor are high beyond parallel, 
they would teach the laborer that he is but an 
oppressed slave.”’ 

My friends, we must differentiate between the 
doctrines of “democracy” and of “republic’’; be- 
tween “socialism” and “representative government.” 
We -must contribute of both our funds and our 
energy to overcome the efforts of organized agencies 
of destruction that urge unsound doctrines and 
principles of government, and preserve to ourselves 
and our posterity the precious heritage left us by 
our forefathers; to wit, the rights to live and to 
pursue happiness in an orderly and lawful way. 





Association’ 





s Work for Year Reviewed’ 








The Southern Pine Association has become a 
big business institution. The expense of conduct- 
ing it last year exceeded half a million dollars. 
It is conceived to be the function of the asso- 
ciation to undertake any work permissible under 
its charter, which will be of benefit to the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of southern pine lumber. 
As a result, our work now touches many phases 
of the production and merchandising of southern 
pine. Each one of the departments of work ap- 
peals to certain subscribers as the most impor- 
tant in which we are engaged, while the service 
of the association as a whole is conceded to be 
not only well worth while, but indispensable. 

Thru the variety of our activities, the southern 
pine industry is identified with many constructive 
and progressive measures, which are of nearly as 
much benefit to the public as to the producers of 
southern pine themselves. Great care has been 
exercised to see that nothing is done that might 
be remotely considered in violation of the law. 

The reports of various committees which will 
be submitted during this convention give some 
impression of the scope of the work, for which 
reason I will not burden you with a rehearsal of 
details. Much of the work done during the last 
year is also portrayed on the charts and exhibits 
displayed in this room, to which your close atten- 
tion is invited. Information concerning all details 
of the work is conveyed to subscribers in the 
a circulars and reports issued almost 

aily. 

Inspection Department 

It is well that manufacturers should be reminded 
that one of the fundamental factors in the stand- 
ardization of the methods of manufacturing and 
merchandising lumber is the unification of grades. 
They should never lose sight of the desirability of 
arriving at the nearest uniformity possible, for 
this will be of advantage not only to them, but to 
their customers and the ultimate consumers. 

The inspection department has steadily grown 
under the direction of Chief Inspector Jones, until 
it now embraces thirty-four inspectors besides the 
chief inspector and the instructor of grades. 
Seventeen inspectors are employed by the export 
inspection bureau which was organized during the 
year, and which is self sustaining. During the 
last four months we have inspected a large amount 
of lumber for the United States Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, sold by it at the Government ship 
yards. The value of the conferences of mill grad- 
ers with our instructor of grades, Mr. Flanders, 
is acknowledged by all subscribers who have per- 
mitted their men to participate in them. 

The grading committee has approved the stan- 
dardization of sizes of all species of softwood lum- 
ber as submitted by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Its recommendations upon 
this subject will not involve any material change 
in the present standards for southern pine. 


Advertising and Trade Extension 

Perhaps no field of association endeavor holds 
Possibilities for such a wide range of usefulness 
as that of advertising and trade extension. This 
fact was not always recognized by lumbermen, 
but the results achieved by the Southern Pine 
Association since its inauguration five years ago 
should be sufficient to satisfy even the most skep- 
tical. In my report of a year ago I dealt very 
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largely with the work which the association had 
been able to do in connection with various depart- 
ments of the Government in prosecuting the war. 
We have been concerned during the last year with 
the work of reconstruction. Early in May we 
were requested by the Department of Labor of 
the United States Government to codperate in a 
nationwide movement to bring about the earliest 
possible resumption of construction, in order that 
employment might be found for the thousands of 
idle men. The “Build a Home’’ campaign spon- 
sored by the Government was one of the most 
striking illustrations of what can be achieved 
by well directed publicity and team work that 
the country has ever seen. There are sound reasons 
why it should be continued. 

During the war we had allowed the funds of 
the association to accumulate for just such an 
emergency, until we had a surplus of $100,000. 
This is a small sum with 
which to launch an adver- 
tising campaign of nation- 
wide scope, but with it we 
were able to render very 
material assistance in the 
“Build a Home” move- 
ment, and our efforts were 
greatly appreciated by 
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Government officials who 
were in charge of this 
work. We secured a larg- 
er amount of publicity for 
southern pine than did 
any other advertiser of 
building materials in con- 
nection with this move- 





nent. 

Our records show that 596,388 pieces of litera- 
ture were mailed during the year, which includes 
more than 300,000 pieces of advertising matter 
used in connection with the “Build a Home First” 
campaign. 

Our publicity department, under the direction of 
Mr. Pullen, had opportunity several times during 
the year to correct wrong impressions which the 
public might have gathered concerning our indus- 
try from unjust and incorrect newspaper articles. 
We find the newspapers more willing to publish 
facts concerning the industry which the depart- 
ment furnishes them. Publishers recognize more 
than they formerly did the importance of the 
southern pine industry in its relation to the peo- 
ple, and the fact that those engaged in it are 
loyal, patriotic Americans interested in everything 
that stands for good citizenship and the upbuild- 
ing of the communities in which they reside. 

We were able to render much practical assis- 
tance in connection with the housing problems with 
which many communities and industrial centers 
were confronted. Our splendid publication entitled 
“Homes for Workmen” has attracted nationwide 


attention among men seeking some solution of 
this perplexing problem. 

Probably no aspect of our advertising campaign 
has been productive of better results than the 
active codperation with the retail lumber dealers, 
who during the year were willing to pay us over 
five thousand dollars of their own money for our 
selling helps. 

The salesmen of subscribers were organized in 
what is known as the Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association, with local organizations in 
twelve districts embracing the entire territory con- 
suming southern pine lumber. This movement was 
an outgrowth of the necessity for connecting up 
the trade promotion and advertising work of the 
association with the sales forces of subscribers. 
The salesmen have manifested a keen interest in 
this work, and thirty-five district meetings have 
been held under their auspices in twenty-four dif- 
ferent cities, to which were invited retail lumber 
dealers, architects, engineers, and all persons in- 
terested in the wise and proper use of lumber. 
Without intelligent follow-up work, the best results 
can not be obtained from publicity advertising, and 
no more effective measures have been found for 
cashing in upon the money spent for advertising 
space and literature than the active codperation 
with the retail distributers and the education and 
encouragement of the salesmen. 

Mr. Putman having announced his resignation 
as advertising manager of this association, to 
take effect immediately, I desire to take this occa- 
sion to testify to the value of the services ren- 
dered by him to the southern pine industry, and 
incidentally to the lumber industry of the country 
as a whole. Much of the advertising which has 
been done by the Southern Pine Association, par- 
ticularly in connection with the “Build a Home” 
campaign, has been of direct advantage to the 
producers of all kinds of lumber. Mr. Putman’s 
work has resulted in a broader conception of the 
importance of intensive salesmanship. 


Economics and Accountancy 


The value of the work which the association has 
done in cost accounting and the compilation of 
comprehensive statistics has again been demon- 
strated when it became necessary during the year 
to refer to the information possessed by the asso- 
ciation in discussions with the Government re- 
garding its requirements in tax matters. The 
details of this work, together with a complete 
explanation of the tax questionnaire, will be made 
to you by Mr. Keith, chairman of the committee 
on economics, and by Mr. Rickey, general accoun- 
tant of the association. Representatives of sub- 
scribers who have attended the district meetings 
of accountants testify to the practical value of 
these gatherings, which it is planned to continue 
during the year. 

The association can render subscribers a service 
of great value by assisting them with the tax 
questionnaire, and the board of directors will be 
asked to authorize measures by which this assist- 
ance may be promptly and efficiently rendered 
to those requiring it, for the payment of the actual 
expense involved. 


Transportation 


Your attention is especially directed to the re- 
port of the transportation committee, by which 
you will observe that the traffic department has 
been able to accomplish, under the direction of 
Mr. Moore, results of very decided benefits during 
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the year, chief of which is the regulation of transit 
cars in the interest of the car supply. 
Cut-over Lands 

Altho it has never been contemplated that the 
association should undertake directly the sale of 
cut-over lands, results have already been accom- 
plished which will prove to be of decided advantage 
to the owners of these lands. With the codpera- 
tion of the Southern Settlement & Development 
Organization, the land owners of the southern 
States are being organized. The plans of the 
Government in relation to placing soldiers on farms 
are of direct interest to all owners of cut-over 
lands. It is well to call attention to the fact, altho 
without assuming credit for it, that the values of 
cut-over lands have increased materially since the 
work of the cut-over land department of the asso- 
ciation was begun and Mr. Moore placed in charge 
of it. Certain it is that this work has called the 
attention to the potential possibilities of these lands 
as nothing else ever did. The proper use and best 
disposition of cut-over lands, now aggregating one 
hundred million acres, involves many problems of 
fundamental importance which are unsolvable by 
the individual owners themselves. These embrace 
taxation, tick eradication, Government  experi- 
mental work, land classification, and legislation. 

Rail and Equipment Bureau 

One of the effective things undertaken by the 
association during the year was the establishment 
of the rail and equipment bureau, under the direc- 
tion of L. B. Moses, for the interchange of infor- 
mation regarding second hand railroad and saw- 
mill equipment. The first list of material wanted 
for purchase and offered for sale was issued by 
the bureau a month ago, containing several hun- 
dred articles. The idea is so simple that it is 
strange that it was not thought of long ago. The 
directors were glad to endorse this work, and its 
success is already assured. 

Those manufacturers who have not enrolled their 
names with the bureau are urged to do so, for 
it is of the utmost importance that the bureau 
have the greatest possible number of mills on its 
mailing lists. The exchange of equipment result- 
ing from the information already disseminated by 
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to subscribers. A report just issued covering pre- 


vailing wages shows striking comparisons with 
wages paid in 1917 and 1918, advances in some 
instances amounting to as much as 16 per- 


cent over the scale paid in 1917. The average in- 
crease is about 100 percent. In this connection, 
I call your attention to a report just issued by the 
bureau of labor statistics, showing that employees 
in the lumber industry have received increases in 
earnings considerably in excess of the average for 
eight other principal industries and in excess of 
the increase in the cost of living since 1913. 


Mechanical Efficiency 


Lumbermen have given less attention to mechani- 
cal efficiency than almost any other class of manu- 
facturers. To interest those most concerned in 
mechanical improvements for the reduction of 
manufacturing costs, the saving of raw material, 
and the improvement of the product, your serious 
consideration is invited to the program dealing with 
this subject which has been provided for presenta- 
tion at this meeting. It is to be hoped that suffi- 
cient interest will be manifested so that the sub- 
ject may be followed up to the point of securing 
tangible benefits. 

As the value of the raw material advances, it 
will become increasingly advisable that manufac- 
turers of lumber should give greater attention to 
the saving of waste and the more complete utili- 
zation of the tree. Lumbermen are not in the 
habit of wasting material for which a market can 
be found, but individual manufacturers can not 
profitably develop uses for by-products, nor can 
they stimulate any general demand for them by 
individual effort. It is the policy of the associa- 
tion to follow up as actively as its funds and facili- 
ties will permit, every avenue that may result in 
creating a new use for material now wasted. This 
embraces not only conservation in the woods and 
sawmills, but efforts to educate the public to the 


economy of using odd sizes and low grades of 

lumber. The engineering department of the asso- 

ciation already has a record of achievement in 

this direction, and much remains to be done. 
Forestry 


The report of the special committee on forestry 
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southern pine industry, shall pursue a policy of 
fearlessness, broad vision, and unselfishness. The 
lumber industry plays a very large part in the 
commercial well being of the nation, and its affairs 
must be conducted with due regard to the interests 
and welfare of all the people while at the same 
time conserving and safeguarding its own rights. 
In addition to his regular report Mr. Rhodes 
supplemented this with a review of the housing 
situation which showed a serious shortage of houses. 
He then summarized the efforts that have been made 
thruout the country to promote the building of 
homes and said that lumbermen should interest 
themselves in these movements, ‘‘not only because 
of any direct advantage that accrues to them as 
producers of building materials, but because of 
their patriotic interest in measures tending to pro- 
mote the stability and welfare of the country.’’ 
The Southern Pine Association, he said, desired 
““to codperate with all agencies seeking to solve 
this important problem in a practicable manner.’’ 


Present Conditions May Continue 


Casting a hasty glance over conditions that have 
prevailed since the armistice, which showed that 
people of all classes in America are more prosperous 
than they had ever dreamed of being, Mr. Rhodes 
said: 

It has been said that the general prosperity of 
the American people has been achieved at the 
expense of the distressed peoples of Europe. This 
is not true, for there is a world-wide demand for 
necessities and luxuries which wil continue, and 
there is not likely to be an early decrease in de- 
mand that will bring about stagnation and distress. 
So long as there is a mutually profitable interchange 
of products, prosperity will continue. If people do 
not buy beyond their abilities to pay, and continue 
production, there will be no reversal of present 
conditions. Nothing is required to maintain our 
national prosperity but good common sense, and 
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the bureau has saved many thousands of dollars 
to lumber operators. 
Insurance Department 

More than two hundred million dollars of fire 
insurance is carried upon the properties of the 
subscribers to this association. This business in- 
volves so many considerations of inspection, poli- 
cies, rates, etc. that the directors considered it 
desirable to institute an expert advisory service of 
which subscribers may avail themselves in con- 
nection with their fire insurance. The department 
was accordingly established Jan. 15 in charge of 
J. H. McLeod. It is significant that in cases of 
adjustments already negotiated involving consid- 
erable losses, a large amount of money has been 
saved to subscribers thru the instrumentality of 
this department. 

Safety First Department 

The record of the lumber industry in the matter 
of personal injuries and accidental deaths has not 
been a credit to the business. The very nature 
of the work of manufacturing lumber involves 
physical hazards that can not well be avoided. In 
response to the general desire that efforts should 
be made to reduce accidents as far as possible, 
the directors authorized the establishment of 
the department of safety first, which has now 
been conducted one year under the direction of 

. G. Cole. To determine to what extent this 
work is effective, it is necessary that records of 
the actual number of accidents, their causes, and 
the amount of time lost by employees should be 
kept. While a satisfactory beginning has been 
made in gathering this data, we are not yet re- 
ceiving reports from as many subscribers as should 
be willing to furnish them. 

During the year there has been issued a series 
of bulletins and booklets for the education of the 
employees in safety habits and practices, which has 
created a real interest in this work among the 
men. Several subscribers are about to organize 
their men into safety first teams on lines which 
have proven most effective in other industries, and 
the department will be ready to give any assis- 
tance desired in work of this character. The in- 
terest of the southern pine manufacturers in safety 
first work has been widely commended. 

The gathering of information regarding wages 
paid all classes of employees in logging camps and 
sawmills has been delegated to this department, in 
the belief that a comprehensive report upon this 
subject, issued every six months, will be of value 


appointed by the directors to confer with Chief 
Forester Graves, of the United States Forest Ser- 
vice, will be of special interest to you. The public 
is taking a greater interest in the perpetuation of 
the forests of the South than ever before, for it is 
realized that the forest is being cut several times 
faster than it is growing, and that the lumber 
industry as now conducted must eventually de- 
cline. Recommendations of the committee commit 
this association to observations never previously 
conceded by lumber manufacturers. The commit- 
tee has taken a broad, public spirited view of the 
subject, and has been animated by a sincere desire 
that its suggestions may be of real benefit to the 
public without any hardship to the owners of 
timber lands. 

A survey of the southern pine timber area was 
made by the association during the year, the re- 
sults of which will be covered in a separate report. 


Comparative Expense 


Subscribers reported having shipped during 1919 
4,895,890,692 feet of lumber at an average selling 
price of $33.50 a thousand, as shown in the state- 
ment of cost and realization. This represents a 
value of lumber sold amounting to $164,012,338.18. 
It should be noted that returns have not yet been 
received from all of the subscribers of their ship- 
ments for the year, hence the total amount of feet 
and value will be somewhat increased, but based 
upon the figures stated, the total cost of the asso- 
ciation for the year of $533,002.67 represented an 
expense of 10.8 cents a thousand or .32 of 1 per 
cent of the value of the lumber shipped. 

I sincerely hope that the regular work of the 
various departments of the association has been 
of direct benefit to all subscribers. In addition 
the association has been called upon to defend 
the industry against attacks and unjustifiable 
prejudices. No industry of any importance in the 
United States is unorganized. Unorganized busi- 
ness in these times is unable to cope with the 
problems that beset it. 

Yhatever success the association may have been 
able to achieve during the last year has been due 
to the loyal and faithful service performed by the 
heads and employees of the association staff, who 
are enthusiastic in their work, and to the gener- 
ous spirit of codperation on the part of subscribers. 

The industry is confronted with problems of 
graver and more serious nature than ever before 
faced it. It is important that the association, 
speaking as it is assumed to do for the entire 


the practice of the old virtues of industry, self- 
restraint, unselfishness, and the spirit of codpera- 
tion. 

Our population can be roughly divided into three 
great classes: farmers, wage earners, and business 
men. To secure the best results, all three must 
codéperate. Upon the business man falls the very 
large responsibility at this time for shaping those 
industrial and social policies which will insure the 
continuation of our general prosperty and national 
stability. The progress of any race of people in 
the finer qualities of life, intellectual and moral, 
is dependent very largely upon their material pros- 
perity; hence, we should strive to maintain and 
increase our production of wealth, not from the 
spirit of aggrandizement and lust for financial 
power, but because of the things which the pos- 
session of national wealth will enable us to do 
for ourselves and others, 

The war created a condition of class conscious- 
ness on the part of labor which was fostered by 
ambitious leaders who sought to advance their own 
personal powers and prestige at the expense of 
other classes of people. Their demands in behalf 
of labor became so unreasonable that, as a very 
natural result, they have lost the good will of the 
great middle class of Americans, and they are 
rapidly losing the confidence of their own followers. 
None of the great strikes, and few of the plans 
of the labor leaders projected during the year 
were successful, because they lacked the support 
of public opinion. In this connection, the deter- 
mined and fearless stand by Mr. Gary against the 
plans of certain labor leaders to prevent him from 
dealing directly with the employees of the steel 
corporation should not be forgotten. 

It is a mistake to think that because the farmers 
are not generally organized they do not exert a 
powerful influence upon public opinion. The time 
will never come when politicians and public office 
holders will be safe in ignoring the views of the 
farmers. The changing thought and sentiment of 
the last year has again proved the power of public 
sentiment, as made by the three great classes of 
our population. While public sentiment is not 
always right at the moment, it invariably finds its 
proper level, and in the long run may be counted 
upon as controlling the conduct and destinies of 
the American people. An intelligent and healthy 
public sentiment can be safeguarded only by main- 
taining a high standard of popular education and 
by that brand of Americanism which will uphold 
our national traditions and institutions. 
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Fifth Annual of Southern Pine Association 


Reveals Remarkable Achievements 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 16.—The fifth annual 
meeting of the subscribers to the Southern Pine 
Association started with a rush in the ‘‘Little 
Theater’’ of the Grunewald Hotel with a record 
crowd in attendance. The hall is decorated with 
charts and statistical statements indicating the 
scope and character of the work done by the asso- 
ciation and representing the relation of supply and 
demand and other pieces of vital information gath- 
ered by the staff of the association for the benefit 
of its subscribers. 

President A. L. Clark, of Dallas, presided at the 
opening session and called upon Rev. U. D. Mooney, 
of New Orleans, to pronounce the invocation. 

Following the invocation Mr. Clark made an 
impressive address, detailing the conditions and 
future possibilities of the southern pine industry. 

{Mr. Clark’s address is printed in full, starting 
on the front cover page of this issue——EDITor. | 

Following this address the president called upon 
John H. Kirby, of Houston, chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed a year ago to present a suitable 
gift to Charles S. Keith who at that time retired 
as president of the association after having been 
its president from its organization. Mr. Kirby 
asked the other two members of the committee, 
John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, and C. A. Buchner, 
of Millville, Ark., to come forward. Mr. Kirby 
said that the committee after canvassing the possi- 
ble gifts that might express the gratitude and af- 
fection of the association for Mr. Keith decided 
against silver or gold or jewels because they have 
become too commonplace as gifts really to express 
the feelings of the givers. It was impossible to 
erect a monument, for Mr. Keith is, happily, still 
living. But the committee had hit upon an idea 
that it believed would express the sentiments felt 
by the association for Mr. Keith and that would 
please his family and would serve as a memorial to 
coming generations of a great citizen and patriot 
and business man. 

At this point Mr. Kirby gave a signal, and the 
stage curtains were drawn back displaying a splen- 
did painting of Mr. Keith in riding costume. 

‘‘There is nothing in this painting to advertise 
the lumber industry,’’? Mr. Kirby stated. ‘‘ There 
is nothing to advertise anything save the good citi- 
zen, the patriot and the man.- Mr. Keith, your- 
self.’’ 

Following the long-continued applause Mr. Keith 
rose and stated that after Mr. Kirby’s eloquent 
tribute modesty forbade his saying anything ex- 
cept that he appreciated deeply the honor shown 
him. 


Reports of Secretary-Manager 


Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes then gave sev- 
eral reports showing the activity of the association 
and the condition of the southern pine industry. 
In his opening remarks he stated that altho history 
shows most wars to be followed by periods of pros- 
perity few people a year ago would have predicted 
a period of demand exceeding supply, general pros- 
perity, and wages beyond the millennial dreams 
of pre-war socialists. But these things have come 
to pass. But accompanying it is a certain rest- 
lessness among wage earners and a recklessness 
among labor leaders that has alienated the sym- 
pathy of the great middle classes. Some people 
made the mistake of thinking the farmers have no 
power because they are but slightly organized. But 
it has never been true that farmers were without 
power, and labor leaders are learning this fact to 
their cost. Most of the strikes during the last 
year have been unsuccessful, largely because farm- 
ers and others in a similar economic and social 
situation have been convinced that the demands 
were unreasonable and irresponsible. Mr. Rhodes 
thereupon read several reports. 

[These reports appear on another page in this 
issue.—EpIToR ] 

H. M. Young, treasurer, then gave a brief finan- 
cial statement. It is as follows: 


Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1051S... . ceccs cues $110,270.61 
Deposits during 1919.......... cscesvess GGeOeen 
EXISOMUBOWIONUG sco s.s00-c.0 x cceeeaevewces ns 569,219.79 
PU ac Sere esas swank wamnun ae eames 73,108.45 


Secretary-manager Rhodes followed this with a 
detailed statement of disbursements. At the re- 
quest of the board of directors he read a resolution 
passed by the board recommending that the sub- 
scription fee be raised from 10 cents a thousand 
to 15 cents; that on May 1 the fee be set at 12 
cents and that power be given to the board to make 
further increases up to 15 cents; but that no in- 
crease be made over and above 12 cents without 
thirty days’ notice. 

Mr. Keith moved that this resolution be adopted. 





He then explained that the association must have 
further revenue, but the board considered 12 cents 
enough at present. But since costs were rising 
everywhere it was deemed advisable to make it 
possible to make further advances up to 15 cents. 
His motion was carried unanimously by rising vote. 

President Clark then appointed the following 
committee on resolutions: Charles S. Keith, Chair- 
man, Missouri; H. H. Snell, Alabama; O. O. Axley, 
Arkansas; M. J. Scanlon, Florida; F. G. Wisner, 
Mississippi; S. T. Woodring, Louisiana, and F. H. 
Farwell, Texas. 


**Our National Duty’’ 


Following this John H. Kirby made an address 
on ‘‘Our National Duty.’’ In beginning his ad- 
dress Mr. Kirby said he had hoped to prepare a 
message that would be helpful in solving current 
basic problems; but that illness and much forced 
traveling had hindered its preparation; but that 
he hoped a statement of some of the basie duties 
and rights of citizenship might be of some assist- 
ance in meeting the perplexities with which the 
industry is faced. 

It is not permissible in a meeting of this kind 
to discuss prices nor indeed many of the very im- 
portant aspects of production and marketing in 
which we are all interested. The politicians in 
recent years have attempted to repeal most of the 
laws of sound business, and they have succeeded in 
putting troublesome prohibitions in our way. So 
it is not permissible to discuss many of these things 
in which we are vitally interested. But Mr. Kirby 
said he could not pass from this phase of the sub- 
ject without making one plain statement that 
should represent his own individual belief and not 
that of any other person or organization. The law 
of supply and demand must rule in business and 
must determine prices. When this law operates in 
the favor of the producer it is his right, so long as 
he enters into no combination or agreement, to ac- 
cept any prices which he can get for his product. 
It is his right, for when the law operates against 





Interest of Labor in Production 


As 80 percent of production goes to labor, 
its true interest in production is greater than 
that of any other segment of mankind.—A. L. 
Clark. 











him he must be governed by it. This, Mr. Kirby 
believes, is compatible with sound citizenship and 
patriotism, albeit the doctrine has a selfish sound. 

Some time ago a message was sent out over his 
signature warning lumbermen against the activi- 
ties and doctrines of the ‘‘Reds;’’ and this warn- 
ing, Mr. Kirby said, would serve as the text for 
his address. There is an hour in the life of every 
individual which influences all his future. There 
is a period in the life of a nation that influences 
all its future history. We are all proud to be 
Americans, and every man here would lay down his 
life in order to insure that future generations 
would have vouchsafed to them the principle of 
liberty. We are proud that this country is a leader 
in maintaining human liberty. We know America 
is rich. She is rich not because of a monopoly of 
raw materials, not because her business men are 
wiser than those of other countries, not because 
her scientists have given her marked advantages 
in processes, not because of a great merchanf fleet, 
not because her workmen are more industrious. 
Many of these advantages she does not have. But 
she is a great leader because she alone among 
Governments has a contract with her citizens guar- 
anteeing to each one protection in his personal lib- 
erty and in the ownership and use of his private 
property. 

When this country had its beginning fifty-five 
men, among the wisest who ever lived, gathered to 
formulate a framework of government. All ques- 
tions pertaining to the present and future came up 
for discussion. Every system of government came 
in for critical inspection. These men were literary 
men and readers of history; they had a passion for 
the study of government. And out of their delib- 
erations came a system of representative democ- 
racy. 

These men wrote into fundamental law the liber- 
ties of mankind. They established the corner stone 
of our Government upon the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. There were some 
men present at that convention who did not believe 


that men could be trusted with their own liberty. 
They did not hold the doctrines of the monarchists, 
but in order to protect men from themselves they 
desired all public powers to be placed in a strong 
Federal Government. Hamilton was the leader of 
this school, and because his ideas did not seem 
likely to prevail he withdrew for a time; but later 
he returned and worked faithfully for the ratifica- 
tion of the constitution. 

But our forefathers did not establish an auto- 
cratie central government, nor did they establish 
direct democracy. They established representative 
democracy. It is not popular everywhere today to 
talk of representative government; but when you 
advocate abandoning it you advocate abandoning 
the wisdom of the fathers and the work which they 
built; a work which has withstood more than a 
hundred years of use and even the shock of internal 
conflict. 


A Crime Against Society 


Within the last twenty years we have heard much 
of the doctrines of the so-called Progressives both 
political and social and religious. Twenty years 
ago our senators were statesmen in comparison 
with the trimming politicians we have today. The 
reason is not that our people have lost political 
sagacity but rather that power has been given to 
irresponsible men and irresponsible classes. It is 
true that all men are equal, but this truth is lim- 
ited in its meaning. The hod carrier who knows 
nothing of civic affairs is not as competent a polit- 
ical leader as is the governor-elect of this State. 
If you give power to ignorant and venal men, men 
without a sense of responsibility, you commit a 
crime against society. 

When the constitution was adopted many of the 
States demanded as the price of their ratification 
the submission of amendments. The first nine 
amendments constitute a Bill of Rights definitely 
specifying certain things which can not be taken 
from the people. Certain progressives who seem 
to believe that everything more than 100 years old 
is wrong have attempted to deny us certain of these 
guaranteed rights. The speaker denied that he 
was advocating political action of any kind. But 
it is the duty of every private citizen to protect his 
rights, just as it is the duty of public officials to 
do so. He stated that three years ago he warned 
the convention against class oppressions and stated 
it was the duty of every man to challenge every 
measure denying liberty and equal opportunity. 

During the war while lumbermen were laying 
waste their forests for the purpose of producing 
ship timbers and were lending themselves and their 
fortunes to the winning of victory a special class 
called 6,000 strikes. We are not willing to turn 
the Government over to any class—unions, farmers 
or lumbermen. Nor can we have legislators who 
pass laws at the dictates of any class, organization 
or union. 

The States might have remained independent 
countries had they wished, but they instead created 
a government to which they gave certain powers. 
All other powers were specifically reserved to the 
various States in the Bill of Rights. The speaker 
disclaimed any intention of advocating the cause 
of liquor interests or of the anti-suffrage forces, 
but he called attention to the fact that giving police 
power that originally resided in the States over 
to the Federal Government and giving Congress 
power to state who shall be a qualified voter in the 
various States is infringing on the Bill of Rights. 
If there were no other horses in the stable it would 
not be worth while to mention these things. If 
these amendments have legally gone into the con- 
stitution it will be the duty of all good citizens to 
support them. But the so-called progressives are 
not willing to stop here. They have avowed their 
intention to steal still other horses from the Bill 
of Rights stable. 

Then there are the Reds who advocate two 
things: the destruction of representative govern- 
ment and the abolition of private property. In 
closing Mr. Kirby asked a question: ‘‘ When the 
Government owns anything and does everything, 
and when the private citizen owns nothing and 
does nothing will there continue to be progress?’’ 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Vice President P. 8. Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., 
who presided at the afternoon session, introduced 
E. G. Crawford, first vice president of the United 
States National Bank, of Portland, Ore., as the 
first speaker. Mr. Crawford in beginning his speech 
remarked that after listening to Mr. Kirby’s talk 
in the morning he felt like throwing his own speech 
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away and contenting himself with seconding the 
motion. 

He stated that he came from the great Northwest, 
where he had spent his life; a section of country 
known to most of the men in attendance at the con- 
vention by reason of visits they had made to it. 
He stated it as his purpose to paint a picture, if 
possible, of this country and to indicate its rela- 
tion to the world of commerce and to mention 
some of its possibilities in relation to Pacific de- 
velopment. 


Predicts Great Lumber Development in Oregon 


The Columbia River is the great waterway of 
this section; a river one thousand miles long, rising 
in Canada and furnishing the only natural pass thru 
the mountain ranges for a great distance north and 
south. It furnishes a water route that touches in- 
numerable important inland harbors. Mr. Craw- 
ford stated he had lived all his life near this river 
and had seen lumbering advance from the stage of 
hand logging when the ax and the cross-cut saw 
were the chief tools, to its present status of me- 
chanical efficiency. One-fifth of the timber in the 
United States is in Oregon. Washington has half 
as much timber and is logging it twice as fast. In 
Washington nearly every area of timber lands has 
been opened up by means of logging railroads, but 
this has not yet been accomplished in Oregon. The 
latter State is destined to be the great lumber 
area of, the United States, and Portland will be 
the lumber financial center. 

The Northwest is splendidly supplied with rail- 
roads, and a great system of highways has been 
projected and is well under way. These roads are 
being financed by means of auto licenses and a 
tax of a cent a gallon on gasoline without any 
other additional taxes. In addition to these means 
of transportation there are the rivers and the 
Pacific Ocean. The Panama Canal makes ship- 
ments possible to every part of the world. 


See Prospect of Large Foreign Trade 


Men who have studied the possibilities and re- 
sources of the Northwest have made greater pre- 
dictions about its future than conservative North- 
westerners have felt it wise to make. War torn 
Europe must be rebuilt, and Pacifie coast lumber 
will be used for this purpose. China has had a 
wonderful development. By means of the very 
slight leaven of western democratic ideas which 
Chinese students have taken home from America 
the most ancient dynasty in the world was over- 
thrown in an almost bloodless revolution. The 
possibilities for commercial development in that 
country are without limit. The Chinese despise the 
Japanese as poor imitators of the white men and 
resent the assumption of Japan of leadership of 
the Orient; but the development Japan has made 
in fifty years challenges admiration. Yet American 
business men would do well to go carefully in 
aiding Japan because of the national antipathies 
which exist between Japan and China. Business 
in China is conducted in odd ways. There is no 
such thing as a commercial rating, but families pro- 
tect each other and raise funds for payment cf the 
obligations individual members of the family can 
not meet. Hence losses are very rare. Lumbering 
in the Orient is still very primitive, and there is 
a demand for Pacific coast lumber. One odd use 
which furnishes a considerable use for this lumber 
is the making of Chinese coffins. 


Optimistic as to Financial Conditions 


The islands of the Pacifie also offer a great 
potential market, as does the west coast of South 
America. These are among the undeveloped regions 
of the world, as we think of development. They 
lie in the range of the Pacifie Northwest, and this 
part of our country will undoubtedly have a great 
part in their commercial growth. These are sections 
of the world rich beyond belief in natural resources 
and unhampered by the enormous debts and the age 
long national antagonisms of Earope. 

The speaker said he had been asked to mention 
something about the financial outlook. He dis- 
claimed being a prophet or the son of a prophet. 
He said he had long been associated with an old 
fashioned banker who believed it always the part 
of wisdom to keep one’s house in order. There 
are certain things which beyond doubt make the 
financial situation unstable. Among these are 
inflation, underproduction, labor unrest and mal- 
administration. The speaker said he hoped at the 
next election the affairs of the Government would 
be put into the hands of men who understand the 
handling of these things on a business basis, who 
Would devise means of taxation that would not 
be destructive to business, However, Mr. Crawford 
declared himself optimistic and quoted a banker 
friend as saying Americans had the largest per 
capita of horse sense of any people in the world 
und that he looked forward to a sound settlement 
of all our present difficulties. 

L. C. Boyle, general counsel of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
was on the program to discuss the ‘‘ Legal Rights 


of Citizens Engaged in Business,’’ but his duties 
would not allow him to be present. 

Following out the plan that this session was to 
be devoted to the economics of the industry, the 
next address was by Charles S. Keith, chairman 
of the committee on economics, on the subject, 
‘“The Present Economic Status of the Lumber In- 
dustry.’’ [Mr. Keith’s address is printed in full 
on pages 50 and 53.—EpITOoR. | 


National Aspects of the Lumber Industry 


Following this very remarkable statement of the 
economic side of the industry Vice President Gar- 
diner introduced Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, who spoke on the subject, 
‘*National Aspects of the Lumber Industry.’’ In 
heginning his address Dr. Compton said he had long 
followed the Southern Pine Association with in- 
terest, both as a government official and later as 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. During all this time he 
had felt the utmost confidence in the motives and 
ability of the men back of the organization and 
in their desire to do fairly and squarely with all 
those with whom they had to deal. He also paid 
a high tribute to Secretary Rhodes. 


Lean Years Usually Follow Fat Years 


Dr. Compton said he had heard the addresses 
made by Mr. Kirby and by Mr. Keith and felt that 
they had said everything there was to be said on 
the ground which he himself had hoped to cover. 
The lumber industry just now is in some respects 
in a peculiar condition; and in other respects it is 
on a par with other industries. Business is made 
up of fat years and lean years; and experience 
has shown that a fat year is usually preceded and 
followed by lean years. The present is undoubtedly 
a fat year, and yet, as Mr. Keith has shown, the 





P, S. GARDINER, LAUREL, MISS. ; 
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fat is subject to interpretation; and when looked 
at in certain ways the year does not seem so fat 
after all. 

Lumbermen are said to be profiteering. This is 


a word that slips smoothly over the tongue, but it - 


is a word that is not likely ever to get into the 
dictionary; for no one knows exactly what it 
means, and a word to get into the dictionary must 
have a definition. Presumably it is anyone who 
sells anything. To those who have made no money 
it is perhaps a person who has made money. 

It is wise from time to time to take an inventory 
of personal qualities and of the less tangible as- 
pects of our business as well as of stocks and pro- 
duction. Presumably these meetings are for this 
purpose; for intelligence is a better guide than 
ignorance, and these meetings add to the intelligent 
comprehension of the business and to each man’s 
stock of information. 


Present Conditions Justify Price Advances 


Dr. Compton at this point quoted a mass of 
statistics showing the trend and influence of busi- 
ness and to show the relative increase in price of 
basic commodities and the relative costs of finished 
buildings per unit of construction. All of these 
statistics indicated that a year ago lumber was 
laggmg far behind other commodities. This has 
been in many respects a fat year. This means, in 
the lumber business, that the supply was not large 
enough to meet demand and that prices have been 
based on searcity and not on production costs. Dr. 
Compton quoted comparative statistics to prove 
that if a price of $20 on lumber was justifiable six 
years ago a price of $50 is justifiable on the same 
kind and grade of lumber today. 


Gradual, Sensible Defiation Is Necessary 


Lumbermen must wait for normal conditions to 
reappear in foreign exchange. The United States 
has begun recently to export gold; and this means 
at least the beginning of a situation that will 
equalize the foreign exchange and deflate American 
prices. In Europe the scarcity of coins has helped 
persuade authorities to issue large sums of paper 
money; and the falling value of this money has 
forced coins out of circulation, all save those of 
fractional value. The gold and silver is in the 
central banks. 

It will be a long time before production thruout 
the world returns to normal. This will not happen 
until men quit seeing how little they can work and 
begin seeing how much they can produce. Banking 
systems have power to control inflation and to in- 
crease or decrease it. Increased inflation would be 
a world disaster. Suden deflation would ruin many 
businesses. Fortunately for us the Federal Re- 
serve Board is committed to a policy of gradual, 
sensible deflation. This is a time when we should 
conduct ourselves in such a way as not to injure 
any other man’s business, and we should not allow 
any other man to injure our business. 

**Uncle Sam has perched himself on the top rung 
of a high ladder,’’ Dr. Compton said in conclusion, 
‘and it is up to us to keep a steady hand upon 
that ladder until Uncle Sam has had a chance to 
climb down.’’ 


Tells Progress of Open Shop Movement 


Next came an interesting address by Ben 8. 
Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
telling of the success achieved by the open shop 
movement in Beaumont. Mr. Woodhead said in 
part: 

The open shop is not in itself a new theory in this 
country, and some may wonder why public attention 
has suddenly been focused upon this movement in 
Beaumont, and wherein the Open Shop Association of 
Jefferson County differs from other open shop com- 
munities. In the first place, so far as known, Beau- 
mont is the first city previously working under closed 
shop conditions which has had the red blooded Ameri- 
canism to get up on its hind legs and shake itself free 
from the shackles. It is the first city that has had 
the far-sightedness to incorporate its open shop asso- 
ciation, thereby making it amenable to the law of the 
State, thus practising what it preaches; namely, that 
all organizations of capital and labor should be char- 
tered and responsible under the law of the land for 
their acts. Another outstanding distinction is that 
membership has not been limited to employers but 
includes every citizen who cares to unite with it.. As 
a resuit there are in its membership of fourteen hun- 
dred or more not Only employers but professional men, 
merchants, bookkeepers, and at least one hundred 
working men. 

The open shop movement has practically freed Beau- 
mont from the domination of union labor. The victory 
has not yet been entirely won, but practically ~~ 
there are, with four or five small exceptions, no close 
shop establishments in Beaumont except those in the 
printing trade, which had closed shop contracts, and 
the Open Shop Association insists that its members re 
spect all existing contracts. The movement is 
spreading. Six towns in Texas have definitely adopted 
it, on the basis of our plan, and seven others are con- 
sidering it. It has been adopted by six cities in Okla- 
homa, two in Arkansas and four in Louisiana. The 
Southwestern Open Shop Association has already been 
formed, at the initiative of Beaumont, covering New 
Mexico, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana. 
One of the great benefits of the movement has been 
that many projected strikes in Texas have recently 
been abandoned on the ground that such action would 
likely precipitate the forming of open shop associations 
in the various communities affected. 

The important conclusion to be drawn from the 
success of the open shop movement in Beaumont and 
elsewhere is that the power of public sentiment tran- 
scends almost any other power; it may lie dormant, 
but when greed, rapacity and injustice oppress the 
people to the goading point the sleeping giant awakes 
and performs what for the time being seem to be 
miracles. 


In closing Mr. Woodhead said that Mr. Keith 
had quoted statistics that staggered higher mathe- 
matics and that covered everything in the world 
but one thing, but that one thing was likely to be 
more interesting to the audience than any other 
comparison that had been made. Before the war 
a thousand feet of lumber would have bought ten 
bottles of Haig & Haig; but since the war a thou- 
sand feet of lumber will not buy a single drink. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


NEw Or.LEANS, La., March 17.—The morning 
session of the Southern Pine Association annual was 
devoted to trade promotion. President Clark 
announced that R. A. Long, chairman of the adver- 
tising committee, could not be present and that 
his report would be read by L. R. Putman. 


Advertising Insures Industry’s Future 


Mr. Putman expressed regret at Mr. Long’s ab- 
sence and said the latter had been a great inspira- 
tion to him in trade promotion work. He then read 
the report. It began with the statement that adver- 
tising during the last year has been more construc- 
tive than in former years and that the Southern 
Pine Association could take a large share of the 
credit for the success of the ‘‘Own Your Own 
Home’’ movement. Every subscriber has a reason 


to be proud of the association’s advertising. No 
other part of the association has been more benefi- 
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cial to the industry. It has increased the respect 
of the public for wood in general and has spread 
a knowledge of the proper uses of lumber. Adver- 
tising is insurance for the future health of the lum- 
ber manufacturer. Advertising in future, in Mr. 
Long’s opinion, should follow along the line of 
home building, for there is a grave national prob- 
lem in the shortage of homes and there never was 
: better time to attract public attention to the 
merits of southern pine. 


Advertising and Trade Extension Report 


After reading Mr. Long’s report Mr. Putman pre- 
sented his own report as director of advertising 
and trade extension. He stated that last year was 
unique in that it showed more radical change in 
the lumber market than any other year. His de- 
partment began the year with a great campaign 
of advertising which was continued until midsum- 
mer, at which time it was felt that the ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ idea had been thoroly sold to the public. 
Earlier than this Mr. Putman had been asked by 
the Department of Labor to come to Washington 
and assist in planning a nationwide campaign to 
stimulate building. He was asked to organize seven 
southern States, which he did. It seems apparent 
that this campaign was not only successful but that 
it performed a real public service. Southern pine 
advertising appeared in magazines of national scope 
read by 30,000,000 readers. Much of it was directed 
to farmers and appeared in farm papers. It is 
evident that the promotion of wholesome farm home 
life in these days of needed farm production is a 
national necessity. It is the desire of the Southern 
Pine Association to help all parts of the country 
along these lines and much of the advertising has 
gone into sections where little southern pine is sold. 
Mr. Putman’s department was authorized to organ- 
ize a southern pine selling force for the purpose of 
increasing cooperation between mills and retailers 
and for promoting modern merchandising methods. 
Twelve districts have been organized. Thirty-six 
salesmen’s meetings have been held. The Southern 
Pine Association library has been increased. One 
of the most popular additions has been ‘‘ Town and 
Country Buildings,’’ which shows pictures and 
plans of moderate priced structures. The depart- 
ment has held a good many joint conferences with 
retailers and has shared the time on fifteen or 
twenty retail convention programs. This publicity 
and cooperative program has as a whole been the 
most extensive in the history of the industry. Engi- 
neering and architectural helps have been added to 
the department’s service for the purpose of mak- 
ing satisfactory structures and of designing them 
to eliminate all possible waste. It is impossible to 
predict much about the future. There are no beacon 
lights ahead in the work this department must do. 
It must go ahead doing work that appears neces- 
sary, in its efforts to bring the country back to a 
home owning basis. 


Agent Advises Continuation of Campaign 


Mr. Putman then introduced Wallace J. Ferry, 
the advertising agent. Last year, Mr. Ferry said, 
was the most successful advertising year in the his- 
tory of the industry. The ‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ 
campaign was the outstanding feature and it seems 
reasonable to believe that the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation’s efforts were the predominating element in 
its suecess. It would take too long to show in detail 
the response of the dealers to the southern pine 
advertising. The basis of advertising was space 
in national magazines. This was prepared with 
infinite care and illustrated by the best commer- 
cial artists, for advertising is no longer a hit or 
miss proposition. The campaign in farm journals 
was equally carefully worked out. It is not gen- 
erally known of how high editorial quality these 
ournals are nor the great advertising influence they 
ure among farmers. In Mr. Ferry’s opinion the 
uext twelve months should be devoted to a con- 
tinuance of the home building campaign, for with 
the recognized shortage of houses and the civic 
ousing campaigns in progress, all the country is 
‘hinking home building, so this is the time to keep 
southern pine to the front. 


Publicity Department Work Interests Dealers 


King H. Pullen, the publicity manager of the 
‘ssociation, described the methods and success of 
merchandising helps for dealers. Five thousand 
lealers are now using these helps and 10,000 is 
‘he goal for this year. The bulk of these helps are 
sent out in small quantities, but enough are sold 
in large quantities to bring in a return of about 
$2,000 a month. Individually typed letters have 
»een found the most successful means of interesting 
lealers. This dealer service has proved to be a 
powerful stimulant to better retailing methods. If 
the dealer responds to a letter he is sent a small 
juantity of literature with definite suggestions 
about using other available helps, and in this way 
‘undreds of dealers are induced to buy and use 
ill the helps put out by the association. The most 
‘nthusiastie dealers are those who buy the helps, 


for investing money in the idea makes them anxious 
to use the stuff properly. 
Secures Favorable Publicity For Activities 


Advertising is salesmanship on paper, and expe- 
rience shows that it takes selling ability to dis- 
tribute these helps. An intensive follow-up system 
has been found necessary. Personal letters have 
been of value not only in merchandising dealer 
helps but in making friends and in showing the 
association what the dealers need and what they 
are thinking. Much thought is being given to in- 
creased efficiency and lowered cost in this distribu- 
tion of helps. During the year the Southern Pine 
Association has got a large amount of publicity, 
and most of it is favorable, due in large part to the 
effort made to give the press of the country accurate 
information. The trade press has helped and the 
association is indebted to it. Moving pictures show- 
ing logging and sawing and building of wood ships 
have been widely shown. The latter film is the only 
one of ship building and will have a historic value. 

The association has published about fifty books 
and pamphlets, of which ‘‘Town and Country 
Buildings’’ is the best seller. Technical works are 
checked and corrected by the engineering staff 
before publication. The Southern Pine Salesman 
is the house organ of the association and goes to 
about 2,500 addresses. 

Mr. Putman called attention to the exhibit of 
waste utilization and mentioned particularly toys 
made from scraps, the making of charcoal and the 
utilization of short lengths in making 32-inch lath. 
He then introduced Earl Dionne, of the trade ex- 
tension department of the association. 


Tells About Trade Extension Work 
Mr. Dionne designated the section east of the 
Rockies as the ‘‘ playground’’ of the Southern Pine 
Association. This seetion contains 16,000 or more 
dealers and 5,000 of these are using southern pine 
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dealers’ helps and about 2,000 are buying these 
helps in quantities. Posters are a most recent addi- 
tion to these helps and the fact that they are going 
into fir territory indicates their real value. Mr. 
Dionne called attention to the map showing by 
means of tacks the dealers using the association’s 
helps. Nearly a million pieces of literature have 
been distributed. Exhibits have been prepared 
ranging from a panel of pine to a model of a farm. 
These are sent to dealers and to conventions and 
building shows. Joint sessions of salesmen and 
dealers have been held for the purpose of improv- 
ing merchandising and also for the training of the 
salesmen. These have been successful in selling two 
ideas: First, the utility of the customers’ room; 
and second, the wisdom of having women salesper- 
sons in the yards to talk to women customers. The 
Southern Pine Association has been fortunate in 
getting some effective women speakers to address 
retail conventions. The trade extension department 
is looking to the creation of new markets which 
will be of value in future if they are not needed 
now. It is making an effort to utilize all of the log 
and to introduce the use of short lengths. In clos- 
ing, Mr. Dionne mentioned two types of retailers, 
Mr. Pep and Mr. Pip, and he illustrated by show- 
ing correspondence he had received from one dealer 
who is now using all the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion’s helps and by a questionnaire received from 
another dealer who does no advertising and thinks 
the association can help him in no way except by 
lowering wholesale prices. 


Wholesalers and Efficiency in Distribution 


Mr. Putman then made a short talk in which he 
announced his resignation from the staff of the 





Southern Pine Association to organize the whole- 
salers, A large part of lumber is sold thru whole- 
salers and they are a necessary part of the dis- 
tributing scheme. He stated he hoped to take the 
manufacturers’ goodwill with him and that one of 
the greatest parts of his new work would be to build 
up goodwill in the industry. He hopes to establish 
a code of ethics by which the conduct of wholesal- 
ing will be regulated. He believes that the whole- 
saler can and should bear a part of the burden of 
advertising and trade extension. He quoted Roger 
Babson as saying that American industry had 
reached a high efficiency of production but not so 
high an efficiency in distribution, and he hopes to 
belp in raising the standard of distribution. 


Should Cherish Ideals of Forefathers 


John H. Kirby at this time made a brief appeal 
for the support of the new organization called 
United Americans. During the last few years 
various organizations have come into existence for 
the purpose of combatting various forms of dis- 
loyalty and disintegration. Last June representa- 
tives of these various organizations met and formed 
a single organization devoted to the preservation of 
rights and liberties and the traditional and con- 
stitutional safeguards of citizenship. Its head- 
quarters are at 2 West 43rd Street, New York. 
R. A. Long is vice president and Mr. Kirby is com- 
mitteeman from Texas. The two things this or- 
ganization stands for upon which Mr. Kirby laid 
most stress are representative government and the 
right of private property. He closed his short 
address with an eloquent appeal to good Americans 
to assist in cherishing the ideals handed down by 
the forefathers. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


With Vice President R. M. Hallowell presid- 
ing the afternoon session began with an address 
by R. H. Leavell, of Kingsville, Tex., on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Plans for Financing Home Building.’’ 
He said the ‘‘Build a Home’’ slogan brings one 
to a consideration of the fact that home build- 
ing can not be further stimulated unless means 
are found for financing this building. The slo- 
gan ‘‘Build a Home’? is better than ‘‘Own Your 
Own Home.’’ for a large number of people find 
that home owning is not possible or not con- 
venient. The renting class must be provided for 
and methods of financing must be devised to 
suit the convenience of both owner and of renter. 
There are several classes of people in relation to 
the problem of home building. There is the man 
with money enough for an initial payment. There 
are tenants. There are the home hungry without 
enough to make an initial payment. This third 
class presents especially a pressing problem. 
There are several means of financing, such as 
building and loan associations, the lumberman 
who finances the house, the proposed method of 
direct Government aid and local organizations 
for more or less codperative efforts. 


Suggests Community Effort at Housing 


Mr. Leavell called himself a reformed college 
teacher. Some years ago he decided to test out 
some social theories instead of teaching them, 
among them being Taylor’s theories of efficiency. 
Before the lumberman ean finance an efficient home 
he must know what an efficient home is. The 
layer cake method of housing has not proved 
eonducive to home making, for a home must con- 
sist both of house and yard. Mr. Leavell men- 
tioned some efforts at codoperative housing 
abroad where a man buys shares in a corpora- 
tion with the privilege of living in one of the 
corporation’s houses. If he moves he still draws 
interest on his stock and so does not lose the in- 
vestment. The speaker suggested a community 
effort at housing. Rents now are based on a 
level to make a profit for the least efficient land- 
lord, but efficient handling would provide hous- 
ing at lower rate. Then the local company could 
provide houses to rent at the current commercial 
rate with the difference between the efficient 
handling level and the commercial rate forming 
a credit to the account of the tenant. When this 
credit amounted to 10 percent the tenant would 
be allowed to buy the house. Other agencies are 
provided that will assist the man when he can 
make a 10 percent payment and this scheme 
would help him to make this initial payment. 


Standardization of House Construction 

W. B. Wood, American Institute of Architects, 
Washington, D. C., made an address on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Standardization of House Construe- 
tion.’’ He stated that architects and manufac- 
turers don’t know enough about each other to 
codoperate efficiently. Everyone knows there 
is a shortage of houses tho no one knows how 
many short the country is. People are afraid of 
prices. As long as bankers refuse to make loans 
on the present seale of prices, houses can hardly 
be built. It is the duty of the producers to as- 
sist in cutting out waste in manufacture, han- 
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dling and selling of lumber and in house design- 
ing. Prices have gone high because of pyramid- 
ing, due to the percentage charges that were 
worked out on a low prewar basis. It is better 
to work out service charges, such as architect 
fees, on the lump sum basis. The speaker sug- 
gested a revision of molding books to reduce 
sizes and correct designs. He also suggested the 
cutting of supporting timbers such as joists with 
one edge thicker than the other, with the thin 
edge up where it would be under compression. 
The strength would be undiminished and this 
method of cutting would conserve material. He 
suggested sending architects’ drawings direct to 
the mill, where the cutting could be done with the 
greatest saving. He also suggested a .book of 
advice to the home builder covering such things 
as the proper facing of the house, the right 
height above ground, care of millwork before it 
goes into the house, sanitation and the like. 


Criticizes Various Government Departments 


Norman H. Johnson, secretary of the Southern 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association, was on the 
program to speak on ‘‘Codperative Merchandis- 
ing’’ but covered a number of other matters. 
He seemed especially provoked at the activities 
of professional politicians and theorists. He ob- 
jected to the activities of the Department of 
Justice and charged that discrimination is being 
shown in favor of farmers and labor unions. 
He stated that strikes are responsible for the 
high prices by cutting down production and 
creating artificial valuation. He objected to 
Government exhortations to save while the Gov- 
ernment itself is setting an example of waste of 
war materials. He stated that business men had 
not gotten a fair representation on the Federal 
Trade Commission. He stated that the Reds who 
are not citizens of this country should be sent 
home and rather deplored the fact that they 
were not sent to a warmer place than Russia. He 
stated that while there has been much objection 
to high prices the customer has not yet begun to 
pay high prices. 


Train Salesmen for Future Needs 


E. J. Hurst, chairman of the committee or 
sales and distribution, made an address on ‘‘ The 
Salesmen’s Part in Trade Extension.’’ In the 
beginning he stated that with the industry over- 
sold there seemed a small place for the work of 
his committee, but there still remained work to be 
done in verfecting the salesmen’s organization. 
This work he described. At the meetings held 
by the salesmen better merchandising methods 
are perfected and spread thru the trade, and 
while sales now are satisfactory the future may 
need the services of a trade building organiza- 
tion. It is too late to begin such work when the 
need for results is upon the business. He urged 
sales managers to encourage salesmen to attend 
these meetings. They may be immense factors 
in the future prosperity and in improving trade 
relations. 

At this point the committee on sales and dis- 
tribution withdrew and held a separate session to 
which only who wished to do so were privileged 
to go. 


Committee Studying Forestry Problems 


John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, chairman of the 
forestry committee, was compelled to be absent, 
so Mr. Rhodes made a brief report for him. This 
committee has made an extended study of the 
reforesting problem and has conferred at length 
with former Chief Forester Graves. The com- 
mittee made a lengthy report to the board of 
directors. The board asked thirty days to con- 
sider the report. Within a month or a little more 
the committee will have a report to give to the 
association and the country on this subject. 


More Light on Tax Questionnaire 


R. M. Rickey, general accountant, prepared a 
report on the subject of ‘‘What the Treasury 
Department Expects of the Tax Questionnaire.’’ 
This report was not read but will be printed in 
the report of the convention. It will be as fol- 
lows: 


I have been unable to make a report on the income 
tax questionnaire that will be entertaining, so I will 
cut it as short as possible. 

A trip to Washington and thru the bureau filled with 
elaborate machinery for collecting the internal reve- 
nues of the Federal Government is a revelation tp the 
average tax payer. This organization is made up of 
four thousand busy people at headquarters and more 
than twice that number in the field: in all fourteen 
thousand. While it cost twenty million dollars for 
this department last year, this vast amount was but 
one-half of one percent of the internal revenue col- 
lected. 

Regulations Control Bureau’s Decisions 


In fixing the tax liability this vast machine is con- 
trolled by regulations and decisions of the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, with the approval of the 
secretary of the treasury, under authority of the reve- 
nue laws. These rules are not mere off-hand opinions 


of a group of Government employees. They are based 
on the experience obtained by an orderly consideration 
of actual cases and in many respects reflect prece- 
dents established by decisions of the Federal courts. 
It is not claimed that these regulations are in every 
respect final or that they may not be affected by future 
legislation and court decisions. But these regulations 
are nevertheless taken as a basis for assessing the 
taxes and tax payers generally will be requested to 
pay on this basis. 

The consideration of claims and special cases, as 
well as the examination of the tax returns filed by 
tax payers affected by the questionnaire, has been 
sidetracked for over a year and this work is now 
going forward. 

Special Cases Need Personal Contact 

The most important thing I can say to you is that 
it appears from all this that the Government means 
business and claims to have the power to fix your tax 
liability and collect the tax. 

I want to emphasize the fact that provision is 
made in the law and regulations for relief from bur- 
densome taxes that amount to a competitive hardship. 
Such cases are known as special cases, and to obtain 
this relief it is necessary to make application for it. 
It is also necessary to figure the tax in the first in- 
stance in accordance with the law and regulations. 

These special cases require careful preparation that 
all relevant facts may be shown and it is often best 
to present them by personal contact with the depart- 
ment that handles them. 

Your tax liability for the high tax years since 1917 
will be determined by the Government auditors on the 
basis of the facts given in the questionnaire and the 
regulations of the commissioner of internal revenue. 
Every tax payer who has not made returns on this 
basis should, for his own information, find out how 
much difference this is going to make in the amount 
of his taxes. 

Protection Against Overpayment 

No formal approval of the questionnaire will be 
announced to tax payers on the initiative of the tim- 
ber section. 

If you have overpaid your taxes, it is unquestion- 
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ably to your interest immediately to file formal claims 
for a recovery. In other words, I do not think it is 
to your interest to rely upon the bureau to advise 
you of such overpayment. The question of whether 
to file formal amended returns when you have under- 
paid is for you to decide. In reaching a conclusion, 
you will need to know something about the organiza- 
tion and policies of the bureau of internal revenue. 
Regulations as to Procedure 

The claims for recovery of overpayments are han- 
dled by a division of the bureau, which the commis- 
sioner has described as having been provided to pro- 
tect the interests of the tax payer, 

Another division providing effective machinery for 
auditing income tax returns works for the interest of 
the Government, with the object of making additional 
assessments when underpayments are disclosed. The 
regulations to which I have referred are not so clear 
as to the procedure in the case of an understatement 
of taxable income as they are in the matter of filing 
claims. These regulations do not, in the matters 
which now concern you, require filing amended re- 
turns. * ¢ * 

Amended Returns Would Escape Penalties 

A representative of the industry at Washington has 
received, unofficially, an indication that tax payers are 
invited to make voluntary amended returns as soon 
as possible if previous tax returns and the ques- 
tionnaire are not consistent. It is hinted that this 
might be considered a circumstance in favor of the 
tax payer in deciding the matter of penalties. The 
reason for this suggestion is apparent when it is un- 
derstood that all the work of auditing the returns of 
tax payers affected by the questionnaire was stopped 
to obtain the information it discloses. If no amended 
returns are filed, the original erroneous returns will 
have to be audited. 

Providing for Depletion and Depreciation 

The information brought out by the timber indus- 

try’s questionnaire related to a single section of the 


law, providing for, in the case of mines, oil and gas 
wells, other natural deposits and timber, a reasonable 
allowance for depletion and for depreciation of im- 
provements, according to the peculiar conditions in 
each case. The only exception is the information 
relating to sales of timber lands and other capitai 
assets and losses of timber. 


Inventories and Appreciation of Timber 

There are other matters, however, which should |}. 
considered in deciding whether to make amended rx 
turns. The method used in valuing lumber inven 
tories, and the inclusion of appreciation on timber 
lands in determining the amount of invested capita) 
will be closely examined by the Government auditors 
Rulings in actual cases recently released for publica- 
tion by the commissioner of internal revenue seem to 
indicate that additional taxes will be assessed when, 
in auditing income tax returns for 1917 and 1918 
it appears that those two matters have not been 
treated in accordance with the instructions on the 
return form and in the relating regulations. 


Write to Bureau to Determine Status 

Recent announcements of Treasury officials in the 
newspapers indicate that the machinery for auditing 
1917 and 1918 returns is beginning to show results. 
Now that the questionnaires have been filed, it is 
probable that individual tax payers in the lumber in- 
dustry will soon begin to receive notice of additiona! 
assessment, and this is the only formal notice that 
may be expected. 

Tax payers who have complied with all of the regu- 
lations in filing previous income tax returns, and 
whose questionnaires do not raise any question of a 
difference in tax liability, will probably not hear from 
the questionnaire at all unless they write to the tim- 
ber section to determine its status. 


Incomplete Returns and Additional Evidence 

At Washington, in January, a great many ques- 
tionnaires had been received, and I was informed that 
most of them from the southern pine region were in 
good shape. 

If a particular questionnaire indicates a reasonable 
effort to comply with its requirements, and the facts 
stated are questioned by the timber section, the tax 
payer will, I am sure, be asked to furnish additional 
evidence. I could not get an expression as to what 
will be done in the case of the tax payer who failed to 
make a reasonable effort to furnish the facts asked 
for in the questionnaire. 


Association Supplies Expert Accountants 

It requires a great deal of time and study to become 
familiar with the numerous and sometimes technical 
rulings, decisions and Treasury regulations relating 
to income taxes. For this reason, many tax payers 
have sought outside help in applying these ruling to 
their own tax problems. On the other hand, anyone 
having this familiarity must have access to all of 
the facts in order to preserve the interest of the tax 
payer, 

The demand upon the association for such assistance 
on an incomplete statement of the facts has been such 
that a plan for handling the situation has been sub- 
mitted to the board of directors. The association will 
furnish accountants for examining previous income tax 
returns at the office of the subscriber, so that all of 
the facts may be obtained, and the subscriber will 
reimburse the association on a basis of the cost in each 
ease, This association service will be undertaken 
with a view to serving the interests of subscribers 
and counsel will be obtained to present particular 
cases in Washington, when necessary. This service 
will give subscribers the benefit of experience ob- 
tained in handling similar cases with some saving 
of expense. 


Questionnaire and Uniform Accounting 

I just want to say a word on another matter: 
There is evidence of progress amongst subscribers in 
obtaining more careful and uniform accounting meth- 
ods. We feel that this progress has been impeded 
somewhat by a reluctance to adopt association recom- 
mendations in the absence of their specific approval 
by income tax regulations. This barrier is gradually 
being removed by a better understanding of the fact 
that these regulations do not and probably never will 
require any particular system of accounting. 

No outline of a cost system can be complete without 
prescribing a method for determining inventory 
values. There is so much conflict of opinion among 
lumber accountants on this question that there seems 
to be no predominating sentiment, The fact that 
some popular methods are now specifically prohibited 
for income tax purposes will make it far easier to de- 
velop a uniform practice. 


Arranging Meetings for Accountants 


We are arranging a meeting of accountants in New 
Orleans within the next month and can assure you 
that you will be well repaid if your accountants at- 
tend. An interesting and helpful program will be 
arranged by a committee appointed for that purpose. 
The idea of one meeting in place of regional meetings 
was approved by a majority of the accountants at the 
meetings in July, 1919, but it was thought advisable 
to postpone it in view of the time and meetings de 
voted to the income tax questionnaire. Please urge 
your accountant to attend. 


Report of the Inspection Department 


The report of the inspection department as pre- 
sented by J. W. Martin, chairman of the grading 
committee, follows practically in full: 


A total of 948 claims, representing 1,270 cars and 
nearly 12.000,000 feet of rejected lumber, were in- 
spected by the staff last year. Included in these in- 
spections were 232 made for mills which are not sub- 
secribers to the association, who paid us for this 
service $3,670. The average cost of making an 
inspection was $19.70 a claim, a slight increase in 
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cost over 1918 due to advance in labor costs and 
hotel rates. 

It is significant that these claims were disposed of 
within fifteen days after the papers reached the office 
of the association, altho the inspectors reported more 
trouble than usual in securing labor to assist them in 
handling lumber. The claim inspection work of the 
—— is universally recognized as competent and 
air. 

Mill Inspection 


During the year, 236 mills were regularly visited, 
where 1,959 inspections were made by an average of 
ten inspectors constantly traveling among the mills, 
who handled more than 15,000,000 feet of lumber. At 
many of the mills inspection of a sufficient amount of 
stock to make a creditable report was impossible, be- 
cause during several months both shipments and pro- 
duction were much below normal. 

The bureau continues to issue the mill inspectors’ 
efficiency cards, showing the relative competency of 
mill graders, and those manufacturers who are handing 
them to their inspectors report satisfactory results. 

On account of labor conditions, it has been impossible 
for the majority of mills to maintain the efficiency in 
their inspection of lumber that they were able to do in 
former years. large number of new mill graders 
has been employed, who are not as familiar with the 
specifications as they should be. For this reason, it 
becomes of the highest importance that subscriber mills 
should send their graders to the conferences which 
are arranged by the association for the purpose of edu- 
cating these men. These conferences have been held 
by Inspector of Grades T. E. Flanders at fourteen 
different points during the year, and were attended 
by an aggregate of nearly five hundred men. A larger 
number of men would probably have been present had 
the managers not been reluctant to give them an op- 
— of coming in contact with the men from other 
mills. 

Not enough managers and superintendents atten 
these conferences to gain any correct idea of their 
purpose or real value. There is nothing more impor- 
tant than the careful grading of your lumber, for 
you can not waste money any quicker than by allow- 
ing some man ignorant of grades to put up your stock. 
Lumber is worth too much money to take any such 
chances, and an incompetent inspector can lose his 
wages several times over if he is not checked up. The 
grading committee can not too strongly urge the value 
of these conferences between the mill graders and chief 
inspector and the instructor of grades, and it is my 
opinion that those subscribers who do not allow their 
men to participate in them are suffering more from 
their neglect that they realize. 


Export Inspection 


There was organized Aug. 1, 1919, the export inspec- 
tion department, as approved by the board of directors, 
offering its services to manufacturers of southern 
pine doing export business. An arrangement was made 
with the American Pitch Pine Export Co. for the serv 
ices of this bureau. It is hoped that in the course 
of time our inspections will be recognized by foreign 
Yuyers and that they may be made a part of the 
contract of sale. 


Emergency Fleet Corporation Inspection 


In October we entered into an agreement with the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor 
poration to furnish inspectors to tally and grade the 
surplus lumber sold by the corporation at various ship 
yards in eastern and southern States. This work has 
been increasing in volume until it is now occupying 
the time of seven men. The terms for the service in- 
clude the usual per diem charge with payment of all 
expenses. 

There are now thirty-four inspectors working under 
the direction of Mr. Jones, and the expense of the 
bureau is exceedingly small, in view of the character 
of the service rendered the industry. 

At its meeting held here last week, various recom- 
mendations were agreed upon by the grading commit 
tee, including minor changes in the specifications of 
southern pine. The committee has carefully reviewed 
the recommendations for the standardization of sizes 
of all softwood lumber, as worked out by a commit 
tee for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, in which the Southern Pine Association was 
represented by Mr. Jones. The adoption of the sizes 
suggested will not involve any hardship on our mills 
and will, undoubtedly, be in the interest of all con- 
sumers of lumber. 

The committee is striving to keep in touch with the 
changing conditions of the industry, and will make 
such recommendations from time to time regarding 
specifications and inspection as may appeal to it as 
being practicable and of benefit to our subscribers and 
their consumers. 


Report of the Insurance Committee 


F. H. Farwell, chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee, asked that his report be printed with- 
out being read. It reviews in detail the work 
of the newly established insurance department, 
which has been in operation since Jan. 15 only. 
Calling attention to the fact that the total amount 
of fire insurance carried upon their mill properties 
by the subscribers to the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion is around two hundred million dollars, upon 
which premiums totaling about five million dollars 
a year are paid, the report emphasized the need for 
competent advice and service in this field. ‘‘ There 
is no company carrying a considerable amount of 
insurance,’’ reads the report, ‘‘that can not derive 
much direct benefit from submitting its insurance 
matters for examination by this department. It 
should be understood that the services of the insur- 
ance department of the Southern Pine Association 
will not be available for the placing of insurance, 
as it is not intended that the department shall act 
in the capacity of a broker or agent, but that its 
services will be available to subscribers for counsel 
and advice regarding their policies, risks, inspec- 
tion, rates, and when necessary, adjustments. ’’ 

The report calls the special attention of members 
to the importance of accurate, uptodate appraisals, 
as follows: 

The attention of the department has been recently 
called to losses, the adjustment of which has been 


complicated by the absence of appraisals of sufficiently 
recent date to cover the real value of the property 


destroyed. Your committee is under the impression, 
from the superficial examination already made by the 
department, that the majority of subscribers probably 
are without appraisals based upon existing valuations 
which would assure them proper settlement in the case 
of loss. With the increases in the costs of sawmill 
equipment and supplies, replacement values would 
reach a figure which your committee feels sure would 
surprise those who have not investigated this phase 
of the situation. It is strongly recommended that 
subscribers secure new appraisals of their property, 
based upon present replacement values, and have their 
insurance reiirranged accordingly. 


A brief report was made of the transportation, 
cut-over land, and tax committees, in which such 
matters as reconsignment, the car situation, rate 
advances, land settlements in the South on eut- 
over lands and other matters were touched upon. 

At the beginning of the session the audience 
was entertained by Miss Rose Dirmann, who 
sang, ‘‘While Others Are Building Castles in 
the Air, I’ll Build a Cottage for Two.’’ 


THURSDAY FORENOON SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAY ] 


New ORLEANS, La., March 18.—Charles Green, 
of Laurel, who presided at the morning ses- 
sion, introdueed Judge Lueas, senior counsel 
of the association, who made a brief address on the 
legal aspect of a certain recent court decision. The 
venerable jurist in beginning said that the present 
was the time of uncertainty, when many business 
matters are unsettled, and that the greater the 
business activity the greater are the obstacles con- 
fronting business men. Some members feel ap- 
prehensive of judicial prosecutions in the light 
of recent events, but there seems no real basis for 
such a feeling. Judge Lucas congratulated the 
association on the fact that to the best of his 
knowledge there has been no departure from the 
foundation principles of the association by any 
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officer, and that, so far as he knew, following a 
eareful scrutiny of the records of the association, 
no single cause could be found for just complaint. 
Judge Lueas refused to comment on the decision 
rendered by the court in Memphis, but in com- 
menting on its possible relation to the Southern 
Pine Association he recalled two foundation prin- 
ciples in the charter of the association. The first 
is, the association disclaims the purpose of con- 
trolling prices and the second is, that the associa- 
tion would never undertake to curtail the produc- 
tion of lumber. A careful and continued searching 
of the records has failed to show a single instance 
in which either of these principles has been vio- 
lated. On the other hand, the association has 
made an astonishing progress in civic improve- 
ment. It has done wondertul work in reclaiming 
eutover lands and in making available these vast 
agricultural resources. During the war it was 
tireless in its efforts in furthering the national 
and allied cause. These two cases may be con- 
sidered typical. Because of its great record in the 
past its future seems assured, for the wisdom 
which has so far directed it will meet future diffi- 
culties with the proper remedies. The judge 
closed with a tribute to Mr. Rhodes and with a 
reiteration of the statement that in the record of 
the association nothing can be found as a cause for 
just complaint. 


Mechanical Efficiency 


Since the morning session was given over to a 
consideration of mechanical methods, this being 
the first session of the kind ever held by any asso- 
ciation, Chairman Green began with a talk on 
“«The Importance of Proper Mechanical Methods.’’ 


In full it is as follows: 


Why manufacturers of lumber have not given more 
attention to the mechanical equipment of sawmills, the 
character of sawmill machinery and the work which it 
does, I have never been able to understand. Thru 
the activities of the Southérn Pine Association we 
exchange ideas on many subjects, and have been able 
to bring about much improvement for the benefit of 
ourselves as producers, for our customers, and for 
lumber consumers, in the matter of lumber grades 
and specifications, and in bringing about a more intelli- 
gent and economical use of lumber. It has been said 
that the manufacture of lumber embraces so many 
different considerations, from the purchase of stand- 
ing timber to the selling of manufactured product, 
that no one man is big or intelligent enough to be an 
expert in every branch of his business. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that the great majority of 
lumbermen give far more attention to their logging 
operations or to the merchandising of their lumber than 
they do to the mechanical methods employed in manu- 
facturing it. I do not know of any manufacturing 
industry, the members of which as a whole have given 
less thought to mechanical appliances and proper 
machinery than have the manufacturers of lumber. 
I have attended a great many conventions of the manu- 
facturers of different kinds of materials, in which a 
zreat deal of consideration was given to improvements 
which could be made in manufacturing methods with 
the idea of reducing the cost of output and improving 
the product. I have never yet attended a convention 
of lumber manufacturers where this subject was even 
seriously discussed. 

The lumbermen have almost universally trusted the 
manufacturers of sawmill machinery to sell them the 
kind of equipment which they thought would be best 
adapted for the erection of a sawmill, dependent upon 
the amount of money to be invested, and to some 
extent the character of the timber to be sawed. Much 
eredit must be given to the manufacturers of sawmill 
machinery, as well as to manufacturers of engines and 
boilers and other equipment, for the interest which 
they have taken in the lumber industry, and the con- 
scientious study which they have given to see that 
lumber manufacturers are furnished with the best 
equipment for their particular needs. 

The fact remains, however, that the manufacturers 
of machinery for the making of lumber have worked 
along the lines of their own personal theories, and it 
is but natural that while they should seek to sell the 
lumberman the class of machinery which would produce 
the best results, they have been limited in the develop- 
ment of their business and the character of their in- 
vestigations by the necessities of the lumber business 
itself. The machinery manufacturers can not accom- 
plish anywhere nearly as much in the direction of 
improved methods and increased mechanical efficiency 
as the manufacturers of lumber can themselves, for 
the reason that the former can not greatly change 
the manner in which lumber has always been manu- 
factured, nor are the machinery men in as good a 
position to influence the character of stock to be mer- 
chandised as are the lumber manufacturers themselves. 

am sure that the exchange of experiences and 
ideas which have proved so valuable in other branches 
of our industry can prove of possibly even greater 
advantage in the variety of details connected with the 
operation of the average sawmill. Very few lumber 
manufacturers have offered any suggestions, so far 
as I have been able to determine, based upon their 
own experiences, which have led to improvements in 
sawmill machinery. 

Lumber has become too valuable a commodity not 
to make it good business policy for us to give more 
careful thought than we ever have before to methods 
by which greater efficiency can be achieved, waste re- 
duced and the product improved. 

There has been no material improvement in the man- 
ufacture of lumber for the last twenty years. In this 
respect the lumber industry is far behind most others. 
Different minor improvements have been brought out 
by various manufacturers of sawmill machinery from 
time to time, but I am sure that they would welcome 
a more active interest on the part of lumbermen in 
these problems, and would be quick to follqw up any 
practicable suggestions that may grow out of a con- 
ference on this subject. 

The public is demanding, as never before, that waste 
shall be reduced to the minimum, and certainly no one 
is more willing and anxious to reduce the waste inci- 
dent to their business than are the manufacturers of 
lumber. As the value of the raw material has in- 
creased it is possible for us to institute methods and 
measures for the conversion of waste material which 
it has heretofore been utterly impossible to consider, 
because the expense involved would be more than any 
possible revenue to be derived from it. 

I am stating a well known fact when I say that 
the manufacturers of lumber are generally willing to 
do what they can to convert every foot and even every 
inch of their sawn logs into some material which can 
be used by the public, whether there is a profit in every 
single product or not. By this I mean that lumbermen 
generally will be willing to utilize material otherwise 
wasted when they can do so without actual loss to 
themselves. 

I am convinced that not one of the variety of activi- 
ties embraced within the work of the Southern Pine 
Association can be made of more practical value to 
the manufacturers. and indeed to the public itself, than 
the most thoro and intelligent consideration of the sub- 
ject of increased mechanical efficiency in the manu- 
facture of southern pine lumber. 

The preparation of a program dealing with specific 
subjects to be considered at a meeting like this is a 
little difficult to begin with; first, because the subject 
is a large one, with many phases, and, second, because 
of the desire to select those subjects in which the great- 
est number of producers are interested, regardless of 
the size of their operations or the character of their 
raw material. For this reason I have hesitated to 
suggest any of the large number of subjects which 
immediately come to my mind, because I preferred 
that the matters to be considered should be developed 
by discussion. so that we might avoid enlarging about 
subjects which would not be of the most general inter- 
est. When once the subiect is opened, there will be no 
end of suggestions which will occur to all interested, 
and which will suggest discussions that will be sure to 
demonstrate the truth of all I have said. 

I think the board of directors of the association were 
wise in acting upon the suggestion of the secretary- 
manager to incorporate in the program of this annual 
meeting a provision for the discussion of the improve- 
ments in mechanical efficiency of sawmill operations, 
and with this very general and preliminary statement 
I take pleasure in opening this session. I hope that 
all here will realize the importance of the subject 
and feel free to enter actively into the discussion and 
come forth with constructive suggestions, which will 
make it possible to outline a definite program of work 
which the industry can undertake for the coming year, 
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so that when a meeting of this kind is again held this 
section will prove to be the most interesting and val- 
uable session of the whole convention. 
Federal Accident Prevention Activities 

John A. Dickinson, of the bureau of standards, 
United States Department of Commerce, read a 
paper entitled, ‘‘Does Mechanical Safeguarding 
Pay?’’ He began with a short historical review of 
the industry, going hack to trees felled by fire and 
including the ancient use of stone axes and saws 
down thru the skilled woodworking done for 
Solomon’s Temple. During all these thousands of 
years accidents have happened and are still happen- 
ing. Lumbering is ranked as slightly more dan- 
gerous than the manufacture of explosives. Lum. 
bermen have barely entered the threshold of acci- 
dent prevention. Sawmill men fail to realize the 
money loss of the total of the many small acci- 
dents. Accidents during the year mount high into 
the thousands and statisties and analysis show 
that proper guards would have prevented most of 
them. California, which has a logging code, shows 
a much smaller percentage of accidents than do 
certain other States operating without such laws. 
Americans are prone to take chances, This gambling 
spirit makes it necessary for workmen to be saved 
from their own recklessness, and it must not be 
forgotten that a properly safeguarded machine, 
by freeing the operator’s mind from apprehension, 
will yield a larger production. Many accidents 
happen in places where the superintendent says no 
one ever goes. Many items must be included in 
the money costs of accidents and in this computation 
humanitarian considerations are for the time left 
out. There is the matter of compensation laws, and 
within five years practically every State will have 
such laws. There is the loss of the man’s time and 
the loss of time by the other men who crowd around 
the hurt man. There is the time used in dressing 
the wounds and in making out accident reports and 
forms. There is a heavy cost thru the moral ef- 
fect of a bad accident on the whole crew. There is 
the difficulty of getting good men to work in a 
mill with a reeord of accidents. As purely a finan- 
cial matter, safeguarding machines pays large 
dividends. The bureau of standards is working 
out standards for guarding machines which it is 
urging upon the States. If these are worked out 
the manufacturer can send out the machine fully 
protected with a knowledge that it will pass the 
test of the laws of any State. 


Should Increase Mechanical Efficiency of Mills 


R. E. Bloomfield spoke on examples of the need 
of efficiency. He stated that efficiency is the chief 
mechanical goal in the problem of production. 
Standing timber is becoming seareer and of great- 
er value. In too many mills cases of low efficiency 
are not brought to the superintendent’s notice and 
this is partly because records are not kept of each 
piece of machinery. More technical men are needed 
as sawmill operating engineers, and technical 
schools must train them. The change from recip- 
rocating to turbine engines has marked the end of 
the career of the handy man as an engineer. If 
high power, intricate machinery is not kept at the 
top of production efficiently, heavy losses are in- 
evitable. Boilers are too often treated as refuse 
burners. But steam is not cheap, even tho fuel 
is. Waste of power must be stopped. 
ought to know if the new designs of machinery ean 
be installed profitably to replace the old. The only 
way to know this is thru complete, intelligent 
records kept on each maehine. 


Securing Dry Kiln Efficiency 

Thomas D. Perry, of the Grand Rapids Veneer 
Works, manufacturing the Grand Rapids vapor 
kiln, spoke on the dry kilning of lumber. The 
speaker began by quoting mechanical engineers as 
saying that engineers know nothing in a_ profes- 
sional way about wood. Wood technology offers a 
big field for technical men, and as soon as wood- 
workers demand men of this kind they will be 
trained. A board, either air dried or kiln dried, 
shows damp in its center, and this uneven moisture 
content causes warping, curling and twisting. In 
its structure wood has both vertical and horizontal 
cells that upon drying shrink sideways. This 
shrinking sets up an internal strain that is of the 
greatest importance in drying lumber when dry- 
ing is done hurriedly. The surface dries first and 
becomes set and hardened in such a way that the 
central moisture can escape only with difficulty. 
Moisture goes most readily thru a plastic surface, 
so a wet atmosphere is essential to drying lumber. 
In Europe, when old artisans wanted perfectly 
dried wood they boiled it in water. This as a com- 
mercial method is too slow and costly, but it can 
be approximated in a kiln in which the air is kept 
moist by a steam spray. This method is slow and 
somewhat more costly, but it produces real results. 
In testing for dryness, the scientifie test is the 
only one that is safe. Put in a few test sticks, take 
small cross section from the centers of these sticks 
and weigh them. Then bake these pieces to per- 
feet dryness in an electric heater and weigh them 
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A. L. Clark Re-elected President 


A. L. Clark, of Dallas, Tex., has always 
**made good’’ on every job he has tackled. 
That’s why he was re-elected president of 
the Southern Pine Association. 











again. There are tables that show at a glance the 
weight differences that indicate certain degrees of 
dryness. Different purposes require lumber of 
greater or less dryness. There is always some 
trouble with kilns, but the man who keeps a care- 
ful record of kiln operation has the least. 


Locomotives in Logging Work 


H. W. Snider, of the Lima Locomotive Works, 
made an extensive comparison of rod and gear 
driven locomotives in logging work. He showed by 
means of charts the advantages of each in its own 
particular type of work. He drew the conclusion 
that for rough lands and steep grades the gear 
driven engine will make available lumber that other- 
wise could hardly be gotten out. 

Chairman Green at close of the session called 
upon W. A. Gilchrist, chairman of the by-products 
committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, for comment on any phase of mechan- 
ical efficiency. Mr. Gilchrist expressed satisfac- 
tion that such subjects have come up for considera- 
tion, for every such advance means elimination of 
waste. He said that knowledge of this kind must 
be made available to all lumbermen. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


President Clark, presiding at the final session, 
introduced Dr. Aldrich, of Tulane University, who 
has made special studies and conducted special 
classes in phases of sawmill efficiency. He spoke on 
the subject ‘‘ Training the Foreman. ’? Investiga- 
tion shows that the foreman occupies a position of 
peculiar importance. He is the non-commissioned 
officer of industry and occupies one of the most 
interesting positions in the sawmill. In training 
foremen, millmen go on the principle of making the 
best use of what we already have. It is much to 
his credit that the foreman has risen beyond the 
point that his skill as an artisan has taken him and 
has qualified for minor administrative positions and 
it should be the object not to take away his power 
but rather to qualify him to exercise more power. 
Foremen, like all other executives, like to be called 
into a conference and these conferences may become 
of great importance in building up loyal and intel- 
ligent corps of workers. Work done at Tulane Uni- 

versity has developed experience that should be use- 
ful in conducting such conferences. 

These Saturday classes of sawmill superintend- 
ents occupied one day a week for eight weeks. Each 
week in advance each student was given a question 
sheet to direct his investigations and thought. The 
scope was rather wide, for it is desired that men 
have wide information. The course covered such 
practical things as equipment, layout, labor, turn- 
over, output, accidents, costs and_ the like. If 
conferences are prepared carefully, it will be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the good results. 

L. B. Moses, head of the new rail and equip- 
ment bureau, described in considerable detail the 
work of his department. Its purpose is to assist 
men desiring to buy or sell used equipment, and to 
find stock and a buyer. The scope for such a bu- 
reau, as outlined by Mr. Moses, is large. He made 
the statement that if he received full coéperation 
of mills, the bureau could easily save the entire cost 
of operating the association. The lumber industry 
buys and sells $50,000,000 worth of equipment an- 
nually, The remainder of the session was devoted 
to discussions on industrial relations. The report 





The New Board of Directors 


The new board of directors of the 
Southern Pine Association are: 

Alabama—J. G. McGowin and John L. 
Kaul (both re-elected). 

Arkansas—C. A. Buchner (re-elected) and 
G. E. Mattison. 

Florida—A. L. Clark (re-elected) and W. 
B. Harbeson. 

Georgia—I. H. Fetty (re-elected). 

Louisiana—F. W. Reimers and R. M. 
Hallowell (both re-elected). 

Mississippi—P. 8S. Gardiner and W. E. 
Guild (both re-elected). 

Missouri—Charles S. Keith, E. A. Frost 
and Judge John H. Lucas (all re-elected). 

Oklahoma—J. E. Crawford and D. V. 
Dierks (both re-elected). 


Texas—John H. Kirby and Eli Weincr 
(both re-elected). 











on men and money saved by the safety-first move- 
ment was prepared by R. F. Morse of the Long-Bell 
company, and read by J. H. Eddy, of the Kaul 
Lumber Co. 


Report of Committee on Safety 


Roy Morse, chairman, reported for the subscrib- 
ers’ committee in part as follows: 


Seldom has any new policy taken hold of Ameri- 
can industry and American life in general with 
any greater speed or completeness than has the 
satety movement. The practical business man of 
today realizes that the reduction of accidents not 
only reduces the cost of production and guaran- 
tees that a larger percentage of his employees as 
a whole are healthy and able to carry on their 
daily work; he further sees that the safe shop is 
the efficient shop, and that a greater degree of 
satisfaction exists among employees whose wel- 
fare and personal satety are caretully considered 
by their employers. 

still greater importance. however, is the 
thought that American industry is responsible for 
the protection of American manpower and the 
American family. Every accident causes an eco- 
nomic loss, not only to the injured man, his fam- 
ily his employer, and his community, but to the 
country as a whole. It is impossivle to estimate 
the actual loss to society which may result from 
one serious accident. 
he law makers of our land have considered 
this economic loss, and most of the States have 
enacted compensation laws to guarantee to the 
injured man or his family a regular and stipulated 
income during disability or after death. One of 
the States in our territory has passed such a law 
since our last annual meeting and another is 
considering compensation legislation. 


Should Promote Accident Prevention Work 


It must be confessed that the lumber industry 
has not been as quick to adopt ideas of safety as 
have many of the other large industries of the 
country. We have now seen the necessity for this 
work, however, and realize the duty which we are 
called upon to perform. It should be our policy, 
therefore, to increase our activities leading toward 
accident prevention, and to make our industry rank 
high in the safety world. 

A year ago, our secretary and manager called 
our attention to the need of giving careful con- 
sideration to the conservation of the lives and 
limbs of our employees. In order to indicate the 
sincere interest which the association had in this 
matter, and also in order to assist us to increase 
the effectiveness of the work in our own organiza- 
tions, a department of safety was added to the 
staff of our association. 

Whenever we have undertaken a new proposi- 
tion in the mechanical operation of our business, 
we have been very careful to study the idea from 
all angles. We obtain information from others 
who have similarly equipped their plants in order 
that we may profit by their experience. After the 
installation of this new equipment we are care- 
ful to watch its performance and to keep records 
relative to its cost of operation and its value to 
production, in order to determine its efficiency. 


Must Study Past Records to Formulate Plans 


This same practical business program must 
apply to all industrial safety work if an appre- 
ciable reduction of accidents is to be obtained. 
It is necessary to determine what portion of the 
step leading toward the improvement of our opera- 
tion are the most dangerous in order to apply cor- 
rective measures in such a way that the greatest 
good will result. A study of the accident history 
of our industry as a whole is essentially the first 
step leading toward the improvement of our opera- 
tions considered from the standpoint of safety. 

In attempting to obtain such statistics or acci- 
dent history, relative to southern lumber manu- 
facture, the department of safety of this asso- 
ciation found that few figures of the kind had been 
compiled. Some of the insurance companies oper- 
ating in our territory had kept records of the ac- 
cidents reported to them, and had produced figures 
based on their experiences. In a like manner, 
some of our subscribing companies were found to 
have compiled statistics of accidents. Such fig- 
ures, however, usually referred to the cost of 
accidents rather than to the hazards involved, and 
in general only covered a small proportion of the 
industry. Furthermore, as they were based upon 
entirely different methods of classification, it was 
impossible either to group these figures or to com- 
pare them. 

Association Is Gathering Valuable Statistics 


Considering that the Southern Pine Association 
was in close touch with more er.terprises in the 
industry than any other single agency it was de- 
cided that the safety department of the associa- 
tion should undertake the collection of informa- 
tion and the compiling of statistics on the acci- 
dent hazards involved in southern lumber manu- 
facture. It was realized that the accident experi- 
ence of several years must be studied in order to 
obtain accurate deductions from them. It was 
theught es ential. th refere. thet this work be 
started at once, especially when it was found that 
our industry was far behind most other large in- 
dustries of the country in obtaining information 
of this nature. 

With these thoughts in view, the safety depart- 
ment, soon after its organization last March, 
published an accident report form, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining promptly and regularly infor- 
mation concerning accidents. This form was pre- 
pared after a careful study had been made of 
forms which were being used by insurance com- 
panies in the territory. An effort was made to 
produce a form which would be as simple as 
possible, and which would at the same time fur- 
nish the material necessary for the study of our 
accident hazards. It was the desire of the safety 
department to obtain these reports without bur- 
dening the mills with a large amount of clerical 
work. They were therefore prepared in such a 
way that they could be made out by the fore- 
man as his memoranda to the company office, 
where they could be used as the basis in the prepa- 
ration of the reports required by the insurance 
company. 

Detailed Information Compiled and Analyzed 


Accident statistics which simply consider the 
number of accidents resulting from certain causes; 
counting all accidents as of equal importance, 
whether they result in death, loss of a limb, or 
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only a slight scratch, are not only unfair, but 
almost useless aS a means of determining the 
existing hazards. It is necessary, therefore, to 
determine the severity of each accident. For this 
yurpose, the safety department prepared addi- 
tional forms, on which they requested the date of 
turn or recovery of each employee injured. 

A number of our subscribing companies have 
cobperated in furnishing the information re- 
quested, either by use of the association’s form 
or by means of a carbon copy of their own report 
or of the insurance report, any of which methods 
are equally acceptable. 

Accident charts were prepared from the reports 
received concerning the accidents in some of our 
subseribing mills during the last eight months. 
There is no reason, however, why these charts 
should represent only a limited number of mills, 
instead of the industry as a whole; and, as the 
chairman of your committee on safety, I earnestly 
recommend that every subscriber assist in making 
this work complete by furnishing copies of all 
accident reports to the safety department of the 
association, 





Bringing Lesson Home to Workmen 


Believing that the quickest and surest way of 
»btaining a workman’s interest in the matter of 
safety is by means of his eyes the safety depart- 
ens soon after its organization, commenced the 

iblication of safety bulletins. Up to the present 
Gane twenty-five of these have been issued, being 
published at least every two weeks. They have 
heen designed to il:u-trate unsafe “practices in- 
dulged in by workmen in both woods and mills, 
and have also been prepared with an idea of keep- 
ing the subject of safety constantly before the 
eyes of the workmen. 

Thru the efforts of the safety department, and 
with the full approval of your committee, a small 
booklet entitled “Safety in the Mill and Woods” 
has just been published. It is the intention of the 
association to supply this pamphlet to subscribers 
in sufficient quantities, that it may be placed in 
the hands of each employee. 


Report of Director or Safety 


At the conclusion of Mr. Morse’s report, W. 
Graham Cole, director of safety, reported as fol- 
lows in part: 

The safety department was organized March 15, 
1919, just one year ago. It has been our intention 
thruout the year to do everything in our power 
to assist the members of the association in the 
reduction of accidents among their employees, and 
to collect and distribute information which will be 
of value in this work. Generally speaking, we 
feel we have received your codperation, but it is 
only fair to confess that there are still some of 
our subscribers who have shown very little inter- 
est in the activities of the safety department. 
They are in the minority, and we trust that during 
the coming year they will see the necessity of 
giving this matter their careful attention. 

Mr. Morse spoke of our accident report forms 
and emphasized the need of furnishing this in- 
formation to our office. During the last vear 
these reports were received from fifty subscribers, 
representing approximately twenty thousand em- 
ployees. The reports cover a period of eight 
months, starting with May. As some of the data 
thus received were not complete tor the entire 
pericd. we were unah’e to use them in the compila- 
tion of statistics. Making use of the information 
which was complete, however, we have prepared 
a series of charts, in order to illustrate in a 
graphic manner the outstanding facts in our ac- 
cident experience for this period. We have utilized 
two sets of figures in plotting these diagrams; 
one set based upon the number of accidents, thus 
indicating the accident frequency; and the other 
set upon the number of days lost, thus indicating 
the accident severity. It is this last rate which 
should be considered in making deductions for 
corrective work, but we have shown both rates to 
indicate their wide variance and to illustrate 
the error of simply considering the number of 
accidents without reference to the amount of lost 
time they cause. 

In compiling the statistics for these charts, we 
have made use of Government formulas and 
weights for speeific injuries. In this way, our 
figures can be readily compared with those of 
most other industries. 


Mr. Cole then referred to Chart 1, which showed 
14.12 aecidents per thousand employees per month 
uid an average for the entire period of 1.59 days 
lost per employee per month. Both of these rates 

said showed a marked decrease during Novem- 
ber and December. 

Chart 2, Mr. Cole explained, was based upon 
the reports of 637 accidents which occurred in the 
igging operations of reporting subscribers. 

Chart No. 3 was similar to No. 2, but was based 
ipon reports of 1,049 mill accidents. This chart 
‘howed that the handling of material was the most 
requent cause of injury, altho the severity of the 
‘esulting accidents was slight; whereas the severity 
it the accidents due to the fall of collapse of ma- 
erial was very high. 

Chart No. 4 was based upon 1,787 accident re- 
ports from both logging and mill operations and 
showed the percentage of accidents and resulting 
ime lost in the various departments listed. 

Chart No. 5 represented the same accidents as 
‘0. 4, but showed them divided according to the 

‘ture of the injuries received. 


Continuing, Mr. Cole said: 


Assuming that the reports received by us for 
the eight months’ period represent a fair average 
of the experience of the association membership 

or the year, we can figure that approximately 
16 6,950 accidents occurred in 1919 among the opera- 

ions of our subscribers, and that these accidents 

aused a toll of 125 lives, and approximately 450,- 
000 lost days, which is equivalent to 1,500 men 
absent from werk for one year. Based on an 
average wage of $3 per man per day, the non-fatal 
jon ae alone cost approximately $1,350,000 in 

st ges during the year. 





We have issued twenty-five safety bulletins to 
date. As we have received requests for copies of 
our bulletins from mills not members of the asso- 
ciation, we have decided to sell this service, and 
have undertaken a campaign to place it in the 
hands of lumber manufacturers thruout the coun- 
try. We hope in this way to put the bulletin 
service on a self-sustaining basis. 

The booklet “Safety in the Mill and Woods” is 
now being published in quantity by our printer. 
We have already furnished you with a few copies 
of it, and requested you to advise us how many 
more you could use. It is our desire to have a 
copy reach every employee of our subscribers’ 
organizations. 

In addition to the bulletins designed for posting, 
we have published two safeguarding bulletins for 
the use of superintendents and foremen, and we 
propose to increase this type of service consider- 
ably during the coming year, and thus place stand- 
ard specifications and rules for safeguarding, in 
the hands of the operating heads of the mills. 

Believing that safety should be kept before the 
workmen as much as possible, we have published 
pay envelopes containing drawings and slogans. 
These envelopes are now available in eight dif- 
ferent styles and can be purchased from us at 
cost, which is very low, as we are able to pub- 
lish them in very large quantities. As many of 
our subscribers pay their men by check instead 
of by cash, we have found it advisable to publish 
small slips, containing the same data as the en- 
velopes. These slips are a little smaller than an 
ordinary check and are gummed on one end in 
order that they may adhere to the face of the 
check itself. 

Safety suggestions for the foremen were 
printed on a convenient sized card, and sent out 
for distribution to all foremen. 

A quantity of the 1920 safety calendar, issued 
by the National Safety Council, was purchased 
and distributed thruout the offices of our sub- 
seribers, and also to school authorities and others 
in oo territory whom we wish to interest in our 
work. 

We are building a system of files which will 
contain information of value to our members. We 
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have numerous copies of standard specifications 
and safeguarding codes, which have been ap- 
proved by insurance companies, rating bureaus 
and State boards. We also have catalogs of most 
of the manufacturers of safeguards, safety appli- 
ances and first aid material. In order to illustrate 
this portion of our service an exhibit of standard 
safety equipment is on display. 

Our file now contains copies of all compensa- 
tion laws of the southern states, together with a 
digest of all such laws in the country. We also 
have copies of the constitution, bylaws and reports 
of over sixty employees’ benefit associations, 
which have been established by various industries 
thruout the country. Information of this nature 
is thus available to any subscriber who is inter- 
ested in undertaking similar work among his em- 
ployees. Copies of plans for safety organizations 
as operated by many large manufacturing inter- 
ests are likewise available. 

Considering the large industrial loss due to 
venereal infection and the liability of serious 
complications resulting from accidents to em- 
ployees who originally have such infections, the 
safety department was requested by and decided 
to coéperate with the United States Public Health 
Service in its campaign against these diseases. 
Circulars and placards were obtained in large 
quantities and forwarded to our subscribers for 
distribution to employees and for posting around 





Favors National Standard Sizes 


The grading committee report of the 
Southern Pine Association stated: 

‘*The committee has carefully reviewed 
the recommendations for the standardiza- 
tion of sizes of all softwood lumber, as 
worked out by a committee for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturer’s Association- 
in which the Southern Pine Association 
was represented by Mr. Jones. The adop- 
tion of the sizes suggested will not involve 
any hardship on our mills and will un- 
doubtedly be in the interest of all con- 
sumers of lumber.’’ 











their operations. We received numerous replies 
to our inquiry to State boards of health and com- 
pensation commissions regarding this subject, and 
the information thus obtained, has been passed 
on to you by circular letters. These replies gen- 
erally commend the association for its interest 
in such matters. 

At the request of the Jordan River Lumber Co., 
we assisted in preparing and submitting to its 
employees a plan for organization and mutual co- 
operation in the reduction of accidents. This 
plan is now in actual operation in all the opera- 
tions of that company and is proving very suc- 
cessful. The plan in detail has been published in 
a small booklet and distributed to the management 
of subscribers, and it is our desire to assist others 
in preparing plans of similar character. 

In order to be closely affiliated with industrial 
safety work, the association is a member of the 
National Safety Council and has codperated with 
it in its various lines of work. We are repre- 
sented on its general executive committee and the 
executive committee of its woodworking and engi- 
neering sections. We are especially interested 
in the National Safety Council's plan of teaching 
safety in the public schools and have secured a 
small booklet descriptive of this plan, a copy of 
which has also been furnished you. In addition, 
a copy has been placed in the hands of the Parish 
and County school superintendents in the entire 
territory covered by our mills. This safety edu- 

cational plan is being adopted in many large in- 

dustrial centers of the country and we believe 
that its adoption in our territory would be of 
much practical value. 

The committee on resolutions submitted its re- 
port extending thanks to the men who had accepted 
invitations to appear on the program; commended 
the society known as the United Americans and 
urged support of it; encouraged transportation 
facilities and urged subscribers to give special at- 
tention te needs of builders of cars; urged codpera- 
tion with the rail and equipment bureau; consented 
to necessary increases in freight rates, so long as 
such advances are placed upon all commodities 
without discrimination, but opposed changes which 
would alter or disturb differentials now existing be- 
tween rates on southern pine and those on com- 
peting woods; and made definite suggestions on 
antitrust legislation. 

The recommendation in this last resolution is 
that congressmen be asked to bring about a revi- 
sion of the antitrust acts in these particulars: 
First, to repeal all acts conferring privileges upon 
special classes so that all classes of citizens be made 
equal in faet before the law. Second, that the 
Federal antitrust act prescribe that all combina- 
tions in restraint of trade which are injurious to 
the publie good be unlawful. Third, that said act 
recognize that while certain combinations might not 
he injurious to the entire public they might be in- 
jurious to individuals, whose rights should be 
respected, and that it therefore provide that 
every combination, voluntary or otherwise, shall 
adequately make itself financially responsible for 
the acts of its officers, its agents and its members, 
and place itself in position where it can be made 
legally and actually answerable for all injury caused 
thereby. Fourth, that there be enacted into effective 
law the principles of arbitration. 


Mr. Kirby read a portion of a telegram from 
Attorney L. C. Boyle stating his confidence that 
uncertainty created by the Memphis decision would 
be cleared up on appeal to the Supreme Court, and 
expressing the hope that this decision had in no 
way disturbed the convention. Mr. Kirby added 
that southern pine had nothing to fear from the 
fullest and most searching investigation. Judge 
Lucas made a brief speech along the same line. 

Secretary-manager Rhodes then explained that 
the association is a corporation selling its services 
to subscribers, and that legally the board of 
directors is the association but that it is customary 
to ask the subscribers of each State to recommend 
candidates for the board from their respective 
States. Mr. Kirby made a brief talk commending 
the work of President Clark and asking that he be 
recommended for reélection, which was done. The 
board of directors were then elected. 





A UnitTep States board of surveys and maps 
has been formed to coérdinate the map making 
activities of fourteen Government departments, of 
which the Forest Service is one. It will centralize 
information regarding all existing maps and sur- 
veys. 





PRELIMINARY estimates by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture place the value of the 
country’s farm crops, live stock and animal prod- 
ucts for 1919 at the staggering total of almost 
twenty-five billion dollars, an amount more than 
sufficient to pay the entire cost of America’s part 
in the world war, exclusive of loans made to the 
Allies. It is approximately five times the total 
expenditure now planned by the Government, for 
all purposes, during the current fiscal year. The 
figures, as given out by the department, are $24,- 
982,000,000, which is an increase of $2,500,000,000 
over the 1918 total. Last year’s farm turnover 
figures out an average income of nearly $4,000 for 
every one of the 6,000,000 farms in the United 
States. 
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Problems Before the Industry 


nomic utilization of our natignal forests. There 
has been more demand during the last twelve 
months for the establishment of some concrete pro- 
gram in this country to be called a national forest 
policy than has ever before occurred in our history. 
The question of the reforestation of cut-over lands, 
which seems to have been with us for the last forty 
years, has been more specifically discussed in the 
lumber and technical press during the last year 
than has ever before been done, either in quantity 
or quality. 

This question was precipitated in its present 
volume and activity by former United States For- 
ester Graves in an address before the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association last April, and 
since that time it has received a new impetus by the 
publication of a paper by former President Olm- 
stead of the Society of American Foresters entitled 
‘«The Work Ahead,’’ in which lumbermen generally 
were arraigned and held responsible for what 
amounted to a charge of criminal negligence in the 
cutting and marketing of timber in the United 
States. Since that time various associations have 
promulgated divers and sundry plans for the solv- 
ing of this problem in which there seems to be 
more divergence of thought on the subject, at this 
moment, than there was at the beginning of the 
discussion, 

I have given the subject considerable thought, 
and have reached some conclusions, which I wish 
to offer for your consideration. 

Reforesting can be successfully undertaken by 
the small or large local farmer or land owner who 
lives upon or adjacent to his land. It ean, of 
course, be done by the States, and the national 
Government; but it will require legislation to 
enable the large non-resident cut-over land owner 
to reforest his land. Such owner, having no police 
power, can not protect the young trees of his re- 
forested areas from the menace of razor-back hogs 
and grass burners. This needed legislation must 
provide a different method of taxation—a method 
which will carry over the taxes, not only to the 
maturity, but to the day of realization from the 
sale of the new grown trees and based upon an 
equitable percentage of the net yield over cost. 
There must also be police protection from the 
menace of all depredations. 

As no new forests could be matured during the 
lifetime of the present generation, or probably the 
succeeding one, and no revenue whatever can be 
obtained until the new trees are marketed, and as 
it would require care-taking during all the years, 
this drain and tax could not be undertaken or 
borne under present laws and conditions. But the 
real comprehensive reforesting must be undertaken 
by the Government. It should acquire the large 
areas of cut-over lands suitable for this purpose. 

I believe that the criticism of manufacturing 
lumbermen for not undertaking this work is not 
meant to be unjust, but it is unjust because the 
public has not understood and taken into account 
the difficulties confronting them. When the public 
has been advised and understands the situation, it 
will then be ready to respond by providing such 
enabling laws as are necessary. 


What We Consume 


Notwithstanding the amazing total the 1919 
agricultural yield brought us in volume of money 
value, we produced less eotton, less wheat, less corn 
and less of other crops than in former years. We 
produced less steel, less coal and other commodi- 
ties. We produced less of all these articles. The 
additional money value each of these brought add- 
ed not one fraction of a unit to the quantity of 
clothes, of foods, or of any other necessity of life. 
We had fewer pieces or quantities of each of these 
to go round. 

Profits bear no relation to the quantity of food 
or other commodities which we consume. Hunger 
has no dimension, and it takes as many yards of 
cloth to make us a suit of clothes today as it did 
in 1914. We neither eat nor wear profits. Neither 
ean high prices be maintained unless there is a 
shortage in production of consumable commodities, 
Therefore, whosoever and whatsoever may be re- 
sponsible for the shortage of goods is by the same 
token responsible for high prices. 

It is an economic truth that agitators and politi- 
eal conjurors can not change; nor are they able 
to show how more potatoes and beans for the table, 
and more flour to produce biscuits, or houses to 
live in, may be provided, by leaving the garden un- 
planted and unworked and the wheat unharvested, 
and by shutting down the mills or by curtailing 
the production of lumber. I have wondered if the 
political bucecaneer, when proclaiming his devotion 
to the little red school house on the hill, (which 
really happened in Texas), realizes that one day’s 
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shutdown of one modern sawmill means enough 
lumber to build that school house, and that by 
reason of that shutdown some little red school 
house could not be built. I have wondered if it 
has ever been brought home to those who would 
reduce production that one day’s shutdown of one 
modern sawmill meant enough lumber to build a 
modern cottage for an average sized family. I 
have wondered if the hearts of men would leave 
that family and children unhoused and in the cold, 
if they realized what their shorter hours of work 
and less efficiency meant in terms of shelter and 
housing for the homeless and helpless. 


As 80 percent of production goes to labor, its 
true interest in production is greater than that 
of any other segment of mankind. The 20 
percent that goes to capital is more heavily taxed 
than is that of labor, and out of what then re- 
mains must come the amount for permanent in- 
vestment, plant facilities, upkeep, and all in- 
terest charges, before the invested capital gets 
anything. Invested capital takes all the risks 
and thus 20 percent of the world’s effort to live 
is compelled to underwrite the other 80 percent. 
I have wondered if the 80 percent has ever 
thought of that? 


And What of Labor? 


The labor situation has grown steadily ‘worse 
and is in a chaotic condition. While many ad- 
vances have been made in wages and living condi- 
tions have been, and still are being improved the 
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strife continues and. production declines in the 
face of the fact that it is needed so badly. 

All supplies entering into the manufacture of 
lumber have been hard to get, even under the con- 
tinuous advances, totaling somewhere from 200 per- 
cent to 300 percent. No sawmill manager knows, or 
ean know, what he can produce tomorrow, nor how 
long he ean do it. The inefficiency of labor makes 
plant efficiency and intelligent management a small 
factor in quantity production and the cost of 
lumber. 

These conditions all are now out of the hands 
of the management of our plants. The cost of 
manufacture is mounting higher and higher and 
production is forced below the market demand. 
The bidders for lumber have taken the market out 
of the hands of the producers and bid for what 
they want. The mills do not sell their lumber any 
more. They accept bids for it. 

In the face of these conditions, the mills appear 
to be the ‘‘goat’’ and are being criticised for that 
which they are powerless to prevent. Labor has 
been betrayed and misled by the radical and the 
agitator who feed on it. 

I believe in the American laboring man. I 
believe he has been fooled into temporarily losing 
his way, but he will find it again. He only 
needs light. He will come to know that the 
whispers he has been listening to were the ser- 
pent’s hisses, and that he has been stung and 
poisoned. He will then turn upon his betrayers 
and repudiate them. He will come to learn that 
crippling of industry and reducing production 
recoil and strike him and destroy him in mass. 
It is not high prices that produce wealth. It is 
production. The reason is obvious, for high 
prices furnish nothing to divide. 


It is increased production in quantity of goods 
and all the products of the soil and the factories 
that make a nation’s people happy, healthy and 
great. Money is only worth what it will buy of th 
things we consume. One rich in money can not cou 
sume more of life’s necessities than a laboring man, 
and he requires no more. It must therefore fo'. 
low that the more we produce the more we sha] 
have for division between us and the cheaper w: 
shall obtain our products and the more surplus vy 
shall have to sell or exchange for other things w: 
require, which we do not produce. By that roa: 
we may reach the goal of plenty and of comfo: 
and happiness. That is as simple as two and tw: 
make four. 

The shortage of goods and commodities results 3) 
high prices as surely as the shadow follows the 
substance. Shorter hours, reduced efficiency, and 
lowered output are not the invigorating and life- 
giving tonic that leads to happiness and comfort, 
but together they form a concoction of slow poisor: 
that leads down into the valley of disintegration, 
misery and death. 

The present high cost of living is largely the 
result of the depreciation of the dollar. The dollar 
being worth 45 cents will buy just 45 percent of 
any commodity, based on the 100-cent dollar. Th: 
war conditions forced all the Governments of th« 
world to a great inflation of a paper currency not 
based upon a gold or silver reserve. This paper 
currency can not possibly be redeemed at once, but 
must be assimilated through the years. 

If one eats too much and gorges his stomach, he 
will have indigestion and possibly grow seriously 
ill before he can assimilate his overfeed. That is 
precisely what has happened to the world’s financial 
structure. It is gorged and has indigestion and the 
dollar’s purchasing power is weakened. Its prac- 
tical effect in every-day transactions is that it 
takes more of the depreciated dollars to buy a 
specific commodity. It is not, therefore, so much 
that those who produce commodities have raised 
the price, as compared to the 100-cent value of the 
dollar, as that they now exchange commodity unit 
for the present 45-cent dollar on the ratio of ex- 
change value that its present depreciated value 
bears to the 100-cent dollar. 

When the present 45-cent dollar is restored to 
its 100-cent value—which it in time will be—then 
the apparent high commodity prices will decline, 
provided we increase production so that the world 
is fed and clothed and housed, so that all of man’s 
wants and needs may be supplied. 

If we curtail production and leave the world 
unhoused, hungry and cold, then we shall produce 
other troubles greater than those from which we 
flee and it will then be everybody’s trouble high 
and low, rich and poor. Therefore, this agitation 
for shorter hours, and loafing on the job, is not 
only an economic crime; it is dishonest and poisons 
the soul and blights the orderly progress of the 
people of the world toward comfort, peace and 
happiness. And like the fallen kaiser—who fol- 
lowed his obsession—those who practice these false 
doctrines will themselves be destroyed along with 
the rest. 

When all peoples come to realize the truth that 
it requires all the parts to make a whole, and re- 
solve to return to sanity and put their thumbs 
together and their feet upon the ground and begin 
team work in real earnestness, in full recognition 
of the fact that we are each a link in the chain 
by which we survive or perish together, then wil! 
we be faced toward, and our eyes fixed upon, th 
only pathway that leads to the solution of the ills 
that now afflict and distress us. 


Our Prayer and Hope 


Then, if the God of hope, of love and of mercy 
will bless us and our country with a sound, level- 
headed, red-blooded practical American business 
man for our next President, whose vision shall be 
unobscured and unclouded by the dust of dogmas 
and academic theories, and not obsessed with a 
fantastic dream of saving the whole world and man- 
kind in mass, before we are ourselves first saved, 
then, indeed, will the star of hope throw its re- 
splendent rays upon and light us along that path- 
way which will lead us all, without discrimination 
or distinction of class, or creed, to happiness, peace 
and plenty. 


CBRL B LDL LOOOO 


In FRANCE saw logs have three 2-ineh strips of 
bark removed from them before river driving in 
order to promote more rapid seasoning of the log 
and improve the floating qualities. It is also cus- 
tomary to make test borings of trees near the 
minimum diameter cutting limit for the purpose of 
leaving those that are still making satisfactory 
growth, culling out for cutting the slower growers. 
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LATE HAPPENINGS AT NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Assistant Forester Succeeds to Position of Chief—West Coast Secretary Says Tax Reforms Would Conserve 
Forests —Commerce Body to Stress Increased Production 


APPOINTS NEW CHIEF FORESTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—Col. William B. 
Greeley, assistant forester, has been selected by 
Secretary of Agriculture Meredith to succeed Col. 
Henry 8. Graves as chief forester when the latter 
retires to private life May 1. 

In making this announcement, the Department 
of Agriculture authorized this statement: 


Col. Greeley is from Cailfornia, a graduate ot 
the University of California and the Yale Forest 
School, and has been in the Forest Service con- 
tinuously since 1904 except for two years of 
military service with the American Expeditionary 
Forces. He is forty years old. 

{n the Forest Service he has had long and varied 
administrative experience. He has been advanced 
thru all the technical grades from the lowest to 
his present position as assistant forester. His 
first assignment was in the southern Appalachians, 
From 1906 to 1908 he’ was supervisor of the Se- 
quoia national forest in California. 

After a short period of service in the Washing- 
ton office he was appointed district forester in 
charge of the national forests of Montana and 
northern Idaho, with headquarters at Missoula, 
Mont. In this position it fell to him to protect 
these forests, having a total area of over 29,000,- 
000 acres, at the time of the great fires in 1910. 

The following year he was appointed assistant 
forester and placed in charge of the branch of 
silviculture, now the branch of forest manage- 
ment, in the Washington office. This branch has 
supervision of all national forest timber sales and 
timber cutting, together with other important 
lines of work. 

With the opening of the war it was decided 
to raise and send to France forestry troops, and 
their recruiting was assigned to Col. Greeley. To 
prepare the way for their operations in the French 
forests, the chief forester, Col. Graves, was sent 
to France and attached to the central staff. One 
of his first steps was to send for Col. Greeley to 
aid in the work. After Col. Graves returned to the 
United States, Col. Greeley took his place and 
finally became chief of the forestry section in 
the American Expeditionary Forces, in charge of 
twenty-one thousand forestry troops and ninety- 
five sawmills, with lumbering operations scattered 
from the zone of military operations to the Pyr- 
enees and from the Swiss border to the Atlantic, 

He was awarded a decoration by the French, 
in recognition of his war service, as a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, and by Great Britain, as 
member of the Distinguished Service Order. Last 
July, after nearly two years of foreign service, he 
was brought back to the United States, and in 
October resumed his old position in the Forest 
Service, but retaining a commission as lieutenant- 
colonel in the engineer officers’ reserve corps. 

He is also a fellow of the Society of American 
Foresters and an author of various publications 
and papers on forestry subjects. His high pro- 
fessional standing, broad training, and experience, 
and demonstrated capacity as an executive cause 
him to be regarded as undoubtedly the best man 
in the country for the position of chief forester. 

“Tl consider,” said Seceretary Meredith in an- 
nouncing his selection, “that the department is 
fortunate in having available a man so well quali- 
fied to fill an exceptionally difficult and responsible 
position, and I am convinced that the public in- 
terests in forestry will be in good hands with 
Col. Greeley at the head of our Forest Service.” 

Col. Greeley is well known to lumbermen thruout 
the country. He has directed many highly impor- 
tant projects for the Forest Service and written 
bulletins on various phases of forestry and the lum- 
ber industry. He is recognized as a broad gaged 
man who tries to take a practical view of all ques- 
tions which come before him for decision and ac- 
tion, Col. Greeley has always enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for fair dealing. While a loyal supporter of 
Col. Graves, who unquestionably urged his appoint- 
ment, Col. Greeley has ideas of his own and is not 
bound hand and foot to any other man’s policies. 

(his does not mean that Col. Greeley will not 
support the main policies of Col. Graves, with whom 
he has been closely associated for years and with 
whom he worked in entire harmony. It may be 
expected that he will get squarely behind the for- 
est policy which Col. Graves has been so strongly 
urying for something more than a year, which has 
Tor its main object proper provision for perpetuat- 
inc the timber resources of the country. Col. 
Grecley will approach this matter from a some- 

t different angle, perhaps, but, like most other 

‘ned foresters, he is firmly convinced that ade- 
quate steps must be taken in the near future look- 
‘ng to reforestation wherever necessary in order 
‘sat the forest resources may be placed on a per- 
manent basis. 

_ In justice to Col. Graves it should be said that 
ue really has not been far from the position occu- 
pied by thinking men in the lumber industry with 
regard to the dangers involved in the rapid deple- 
ion of forest resources in some sections of the 
re intry. He has had to take a more radical stand 
than the lumbermen many times in order to keep 
publie sentiment aroused. In other words, not a 
Tew men would refrain from doing anything unless 
- picture were painted in dark colors. This un- 
oubtedly accounts for some of the apparently ex- 











treme measures which have been proposed in con- 
nection with the general conservation policy. Cer- 
tainly there is a chasm between what Col. Graves 
has stood for and will continue to urge, and the 
more extreme position taken by Gifford Pinchot 
and his brand of conservationists, recently quite 
active again. 


TAX REFORM WOULD CONSERVE FORESTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—‘‘In order to 
make certain of a perpetual supply of standing 
timber in this country it is only necessary to re- 
form the system of taxation so as to tax timber 
when it is cut instead of subjecting owners of tim- 
ber land to a constantly increasing rate of taxa- 
tion from year to year.’’ 

This statement was made by Robert B. Allen, 
secretary-manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. Mr. Allen was speaking primarily 
for his section of the country. 

‘‘Under the present system of taxation,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘the tendency is to cut out timber hold- 
ings quickly, and even wastefully. Instances could 
be cited in which the rate of taxation has increased 
as much as 1700 percent over a period of compara- 
tively few years. When a man sees his taxes 
mounting constantly higher until they reach a point 
where he knows the realization of a profit on his 
investment is impossible, he can hardly be expected 
to refrain from cutting his timber holdings when 
opportunity offers, and certainly can not be ex- 
pected to interest himself in reforestation.’’ 

Mr. Allen is very confident that a reasonable 
system of taxation would absolutely insure re- 
forestation and offset the depletion of the forests. 
The most onerous burden, he said, is in the form 
of local taxes, a matter over which neither the na- 
tional nor State governments have direct control. 








TO PRESS FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—The eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which is to be held at Atlantic City 
April 27 to 29, will be an ‘‘Increased Production 
Convention.’’ This announcement was made today 
by the national chamber. Its decision was based on 
the conviction that increased production means the 
restoration of normal business and price conditions. 
In making its announcement the chamber said: 


This subject is considered of such importance that 
in working out a program for the meeting every topic 
will be considered from this viewpoint. Lack of pro- 
duction, it is pointed out, is one of the chief causes 
of the high cost of fiving, which can not be reduced 
until more goods are put on the market. The present 
is a seller’s and not a buyer’s market. Prices have 
been forced up by competitive bidding. This in turn 
has made necessary unusual wage increases, with a 
= further rise in manufacturing and production 
costs, 

Even with the exchange situation as it is, with its 
threatened curtailment of exports to Europe, manufac- 
turers generally believe it will be a long time before 
production in the United States catches up with the 
demand for goods. In the meantime producers are 
faced with the task not only of meeting current de- 
mands but of making up in some directions production 
lost as a result of the diversion of manufactured goods 
for war purposes. 

The general subject of increased production has been 
divided up in the program for the convention into sub- 
subjects. The first to be taken up will be the govern- 
ment in relation to production. Under this heading 
will be considered antitrust legislation and taxation. 
Business of every kind is keenly interested at this time 
in the situation with respect to taxation, especially 
in the subject of excess profits taxes, against which 


there has been general complaint. 

The second general subject to be taken up will be 
transportation in relation to production. ‘This will 
include both land and water transportation. One of 
the chief causes of lack of production just new, it has 
been pointed out, is the general shortage of railroad 
equipment. One authority estimates that the country 
is short at least two hundred thousand box cars, and 
all lines of industry have felt the shortage. 

International finance and its relation to world »ro- 
duction has a prominent place on the program. This 
subject will be discussed both from the financier’s 
and the business man’s point of view. The chamber 
has just expressed its willingness to name delegates 
to an international financial conference under limita- 
tions outlined by the Treasury Department. Lack of 


means of financing European industries is a decided 
factor in retarding production in many of the coun- 
tries of Eurone. 

One general -ession of the convention will be given 
over to agriculture in relation to production. Here 
will be presented for discussion the part of the Gov- 
ernment, the farmer and the business man in agri- 
culture. Secretary of Agriculture Meredith will speak 
for the Government. 

Another important general subject will be the rela- 
tion of labor to production. This will be approached 
from both sides, the employee’s viewpoint heing pre- 
sented by a representative of the American Federation 
of Labor and the =e by a business man. 

Besides the general sessions there will be held group 
meetings, divided as along the great divisions of in- 
dustry. In these meetings the subject of increased 


production, as in the general meetings, will be the main 
topic discussed. 


FREE TOLLS FOR AMERICAN SHIPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—A movement is 
under way to revive the issue of free tolls thru 
the Panama Canal for American vessels engaged in 
the coastwise trade. 

This movement had an echo in the debate on the 
League of Nations in the Senate last week. Sen- 
ator Poindexter, of Washington, was making a 
general speech on the league. Among other things, 
he discussed the activities of organizations financed 
by the late Andrew Carnegie. 

It will be recalled that there was a bitter fight 
in Congress over the proposal to repeal the free 
tolls provisions of the Panama Canal Act. This 
was one of the first important legislative enact- 
ments urged by President Wilson. Leading Demo- 
cratic senators and representatives parted company 
with the President on this issue. One of them was 
former Speaker Clark, who had been defeated by 
Mr. Wilson for the presidential nomination in the 
Baltimore convention in 1912, and who led the 
fight in the House against repeal of the free tolls 
provision, leaving the Speaker’s rostrum and tak- 
ing the floor for this purpose. 

The charge is now made that Great Britain is 
rebating to British shipping interests the tolls ex- 
acted from them for the passage of their ships thru 
the Panama Canal, thereby placing American ships 
at a distinct disadvantage in using the canal for 
which the country paid out $400,000,000 of its own 
money. 

A check is now being made of this rebating 
practice by the British Government with a view to 
placing exact figures before Congress in connec- 
tion with the movement for legislation granting 
free tolls to American ships in the coastwise trade. 
The movement is said to be growing on the Pacific 
coast and in the South. 

A hearing was to have been granted beginning 
March 9 by the Senate committee on interoceanic 
eanals, of which Senator Borah, of Idaho, is chair- 
man, but the latter has been so busily engaged in 
the League of Nations fight in the Senate that he 
has had time for nothing else. 

R. B. Allen, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is among those 
who came to Washington for the hearings, which 
have not been held. Mr. Allen has returned to 
New York, where he has work in connection with 
the West Coast association, and will go back to 
the Pacific coast in the near future unless Senator 
Borah decides to hold the promised hearings before 
jumping into the Johnson campaign to be absent 
from Washington indefinitely. 





WILL MAINTAIN INTER-UNION PEACE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—An agreement 
on jurisdictional disputes in the building trades in- 
dustry which have been the cause of dissensions 
between different international unions, some of 
them covering a period of years, has been reached 
thru the work of a national board for jurisdictional 
awards. This board today announced the results 
of a meeting held here during the last few days 
for the purpose of cleaning the slate of the indus- 
try for what is expected to be the greatest building 
season in the history of the country. 

William J. Spencer, secretary-treasurer of the 
building trades department of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, said that a way has been found 
to ‘‘eurb, if not entirely eliminate,’’ strikes in 
the industry. Nothing is left to cause a strike, he 
said, except questions of wages and hours, which 
normally are settled in advance of the building sea- 
son, 

Last year the constitution of the national board 
of awards was framed. It was submitted to a ref- 
erendum of all interested parties. Having been 
ratified, it was put into operation at the meeting 
of the board this week. The board consists of three 
representatives of the building contractors, three 
representatives of the building trades workmen, one 
architect and one engineer. 

In the past the settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes in the industry has been attempted by one 
side or the other independently. The result has 
been almost uniformly unsatisfactory. When the 
unions desired to appeal they have gone to the 
executive committee of the American Federation of 
Labor, and, in turn, to the convention. 

Under the new arrangement, a two-thirds ma- 
jority is required to render a decision of the board. 
When a decision is certified by the board to each 
organization which is a party to it, all members 
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INEFFICIENT GOVERNMENT LUMBER PURCHASING 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a 
letter from a large manufacturer of lumber, sit- 
uated in one of the northern States, reading in 
part as follows: 


I am sending you under separate cover some docu- 
ments received by us in order that we might bid on 
some Government business. As you will notice by 
these papers, the United States Government is buying, 
for the navy, 30,000 feet of ash and 250,000 shingles, 
the entire quantity of material covered by these sched- 
ules not exceeding three carloads. You will further 
observe that this set of papers includes fifteen closely 
mimeographed sheets, 8 by 13 inches, covering in tripli- 
cate the specifications and conditions; and four copies 
of the proposal form, each consisting of four closely 
printed pages, measuring 8% by 14 inches, a total of 
16 pages. Altogether there are 23 sheets of paper, 
besides two large, heavy manila return envelopes, 
each measuring 9 by 15 inches. 

The entire set of papers weighs nine ounces. It 
must have required considerable time and labor for 
any one department to make up these various sched- 
ules and contract forms. Furthermore, someone pays 
considerable postage on these documents. Supposing 
that this invitation to bid was sent, as I presume it 
was, to nearly every lumber manufacturer in the 
United States, how much do you suppose it will cost 
our Government to buy the three cars of material 
needed? My own estimate is that it will cost Uncle 
Sam in the neighborhood of $30,000 to buy this stock, 
while the material itself will not cost to exceed $4,500 
or $5,000. 

Every manufacturing concern or other large user of 
lumber employs a buyer, or if necessary several buyers, 


who must be thoroly familiar with lumber. Would it 
not be possible for the United States Government to 
find sufficient competent men to handle intelligently the 
buying of lumber for its needs? Is it any wonder that 
our railroads are in such deplorable condition when it 
has been necessary to go to all this expense to buy a 
car of ties or other material? 

Moreover, in this particular instance a number of 
foolish and unnecessary mistakes have been made. 
This bid is sent to us, and presumably to other manu- 
facturers in this territory, who of necessity can manu- 
facture only white cecar shingles. There have never, 
to my knowledge, been white cedar shingles manufac- 
tured 18 inches in length and 5 to 2% inches thick, 
tho the specifications call for those dimensions. We 
of course manufacture shingles 16 inches long and 5 
to 2 inches thick. Then, too, how many manufacturers 
are in position to stain the shingles green as demanded 
by the specifications? 

Look over the specifications for white ash and 
imagine the various experts they have had determin- 
ing what specifications were necessary for their pe- 
culiar use. 

I presume the “powder post beetle’? mentioned in the 
specifications is found in certain sections of the United 
States, but he has never been seen wandering around 
this producing territory. 

It occurred to me that this is such a flagrant in- 
stance of public money that some mention should be 
made of it. I am not writing this for publication but 
you are at liberty to make what use you see fit of the 
information herein. 


[It strikes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that little 
remains to be said, the manufacturer whose letter 


has been quoted having covered the ground thoroly, 

both as to the facts in the case and the well war. 

ranted conclusions which he draws therefrom. The 
same considerations of efficiency and economy 

that govern in well managed industrial establisii- 
ments should apply to all purchases by the Goy-. 
ernment. The correspondent quoted makes the con- 
structive suggestion that the Government commit 
its lumber purchases to a staff of competent buyers, 
who know the sources of supply and all other 
factors and can get the needed material with the 
minimum of wasted time, effort and money. Dur- 
ing the war a good degree of efficiency was attained 
along this line, after the Government called upon 
the lumber industry for its aid and codperation, 
but with the disbanding of the various wartime 
agencies the buying of lumber in some cases seems 
to have slipped back into the old rut of red tape, 
wastefulness and bureaucratic inefficiency. The 
experience of other lumbermen is invited.—Ep1ror. } 





CONSIDERABLY more than one billion fect of Gov- 
ernment timber in the national forests of Califor- 
nia is under sale contracts at the present time and 
applications for additional timber are being re- 
ceived almost daily, according to a statement is- 
sued by the San Francisco office of the United 
States Forest Service. 





BUILDING ACTIVITY WELL MAINTAINED 


Building permits issued during February, for 
196 cities reporting to the American Contractor, 
totaled 21,726 in number and $114,669,429 in value, 
as against 18,091 permits aggregating $34,785,196 
in February of 1919. As compared with January 
of this year, which showed a total valuation of 
$117,747,298 (with three less cities reporting) a 
decrease of 3,077,869 is indicated, offset, however, 
by the fact that January had three more business 
days than February, so that about the same degree 
of activity may be noted for each of the first two 
months of the current year. 

A significant feature of the permits issued thus 
far this year, in the larger cities, is the heavy per- 
centage oc luxurious apartment houses and family 
hotels, indicating a trend to this form of living on 
the part of people of means in preference to the 
maintenance of individual homes with their ex- 
pensive upkeep, servant problem ete. The volume 
of permits taken out for individual homes costing 
$3,000 to $25,000, and of apartment buildings for 
housing families of moderate means, is disappoint- 
ingly small in view of the acute need for such 
structures. 

Following is a detailed showing of volume of 
permits issued in February, 1920, with comparisons 
for February, 1919: 








Feb., 1920 Feb., 1919 
Estimated Estimated Percent 
cost cost gain 
Alabama— 
Birmingham ....... ~-$ 234,300 $ 197,136 19 
California— 
SRORRCIEy 66i6ic 6 cs seesiaces 214,460 20,600 941 
Fresno er Ra staerewr 633,659 302 
long Beach .. 1,011,143 
Los Angeles ¢ ; 3,286,415 
Oakland ..... : 921,502 ! 
Pasadena ..... ae 195,408 39,183 
Sacramento 266,867 70,360 279 
San Diego err sal 138,977 94,140 47 
San Francisco Sasa : 2,648,272 : vf 645 
San Jose ......... madsvare 166,660 759 
Stockton ...... : 143,750 245 
Colorado— 
Colorado Springs ........ 103,065 2156 
ORVER 6 ccseess0 fs We 829,800 278 
ROCIO: 6.060550 eee 26,240 13 
Connecticut— 


208,333 205 

10,750 797 
310,163 *34 
177,419 429 


Bridgeport 
Danbury 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Delaware— 














Wilmington ...... : 174,957 129 
District of Columbia— 
Washington ............. 1,537,112 505,334 203 
Florida— 
Pensacola ..... sauce gr 32,744 39,921 22 
ROMODR vince s6000% : 82,155 20,350 304 
Georgia— 
PREMR diin'sinese cee sewers 972,102 401,233 142 
a: 135,205 23 8 497 
BRVOMMAN ooo iced cecsess 444,050 675 
aho— 
BS: wes sevens KRe EOS 71,810 250 
Illinois— 
EO Oe eee 25.325 H 262 
SEED, . ssh ie'a re Kee Sisiace 10,417,700 1,758,15 498 
BIOCAREE 65605505000 0000608 228,350 9 572 
Mest. Bt... T00is, c0scccsaes 78,897 33 
DURUMIOD- S66sicnsaeseens 69,080 336 
Si OE Ee 418 
eee eer 35 a 
er 584,430 1459 
Indiana— 
co EE OEE 15,500 340 
a eT ee 39,765 *11 
Wort WORE. osciccccenns 108,638 231 
ee ee ee 76,402 132) .950 *42 
Indianapolis 1,313,591 436.647 201 
Richmond . 29,800 10,690 1694 
South Bend 82,089 39,913 105 
owa—- 
Cedar Rapids .......<... 106,000 32,000 231 
a ee ee ee 310,500 60,500 413 





Feb., 1920 Feb., 1919 
Estimated Estimated Percent 
cost cost gain 
Des Moines 388,750 51,650 653 
Dubuque ‘ 45,800 *27 






Mason City 
Ottumwa 
Sioux City 


De . 
9,000 364 
80,700 370 








Kansas— 
mmNees CMY oc Sev asics 89,490 63,135 41 
Leavenworth ........... . 3 Siero a 
I Sc elacais 4 karen aiere'e 55,850 30,200 S84 
Wichita 554,130 158,250 250 
Kentucky— 
So a a rae 81,625 * 4 74 
ere rr 55,180 B47 
DMRTNERUO. 9o.0 5's's.n1seas eiereis 691,200 559 
Louisiana— 
cr ini pp CE 1,331,760 99,068 1244 
aine— 


32,030 


Oe! ee ee 19.315 66 


Maryland— 








tiers Si So ait raypionzhop eRe ‘ 1.967.607 640 901 2357 
Cumberiand ...6...502 0.00% 12,095 *46 
Massachusetts— 

a er er ee 4,400 5,950 *26 
RSS cc 616,782 6y 
NCTE 31, 882 *75 
ae ees 

eS ee rr 

fo eer eres. 

ee 298,130 

CV ee ee 12,700 

SD. Xs. 6-5:5:o ibis ee 8810. 650.8 503,100 
MEE 78,000 

Oe Eee ere 34,405 

MONA sep teib are yore She bine = ) 

Medford he tatu Sus aaipenolitate tions 

New Bedford ......0+s00 874, ‘$00 

ROE sbsaindiacuaeresiive 13,265 

ee reer eee 14,975 

Somerville 10,840 


Springfield 
Waltham 
Worcester 
Michigan— 
DEEIE: nciwecchseeganeses 
SER ee are 
Grand Rapids .........s. 
SSORGON 006 65:05: 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Saginaw 
Minnesota— 
Ll eee i 126.833 63,672 99 
ee 1,300,570 369,765 252 
|e ree eer 845,521 153,619 454 


Mississippi— 
WGROIIR, 655 05.8 odes hess teearoce 42.000 11,000 281 
360, 860 77 





222,177 
13,800 
15 - 700 





Missouri— 
Kansas City 
RSPCL: ines a: v0:0-0:0m oie 


640,400 
72,950 











LS eee tea 51,375 18,755 174 
a SS ere rrr ree 1,602,411 310,621 415 
Montana— 
Serer eee 2,500 37,000 *93 
Nebraska— 
Serer ee 125,145 68.190 82 
eer 1,100,150 274,715 300 
New Hampshire— 
Manchester ........00006 28,615 59,908 52 
New Jersey— 
MAADEHC CU avisisscsiaee 79,920 
TREMNES Sele ale sigess.w'w.eid were 33,990 1450 
eee ee ae f 13 
Bast OranBe .....scceses *76 
a 18 
i eee ee 60 
As A). re 1578 
PEUOREK: fe visies oceeweneness 541 
ROE aasieionveen pease 430 
rer rer 527 
OS ee Se ee 60 
ee eer 36 
es oe 59,768 103 
West Hoboken .......... 4,783 3928 
New Mexico— 
AIDUGUETGUE .....06:6 5.00505 29,745 115 
New York— 
MIN ee his ah iiss wernt ite 95,685 32 
Auburn ... 650 303) 
Binghamton ; 37,180 20 
eS re rere 320,000 25 
Mt. Vernon 128,400 57 
ee 8,100 85 
New York City— 
Boro Queens ........... 2,394,786 856,419 179 
eer rr 2,109,528 327,109 545 


























Feb., 1920 Feb., 1919 
Estimated Estimated Percent 
cost gain 
Boro Manhattan ...... 4,932,680 170 
Boro Richmond 157,315 *51 
Boro Brooklyn 1,852,090 145 
wingera Dalle ........ 34,475 359 
Schenectady ......... 39,865 15 
Co ra , 84,010 439 
a oe a ath. vovrio orate where wits 26,275 13 
MRI ae ihe ora ihe uel etar eres 16,850 & 
TNE i665. csieie since 67,200 15 
North Carolin.— 
CMEIOUER, veka cseens 164,150 16,925 §69 
North Dakota— 
Pargo ...+. RTE ee 11,000 10,800 2 
SOO DONE ci seseseces 2 ee 
Ohio— 
ID, i eigen $:5-5'9-0°4'8 —_- 759 698,890 94 
| RE ee 3,940 315,135 *88 
CUROIBDRE cnc cece case 191,915 317 
ci SS CS ati ences 1,135,605 20 
Columbus ........ 571,470 *15 
Dayton 268,035 ©48 
Hamilton 79,075 *6, 
Mansfield 79,450 *8: 
Sandusky 67, 465 6,900 877 
ee 18,055 4,850 315 
.. Paes : : 238,771 366,957 *5; 
Youngstown RO cea acter 257,450 126,723 10. 
Zanesville ...... 19,900 3,762 4s 
Oklahoma— 
Muskogee ........ ei 125,875 88,688 $1 
Oklahoma City ...5 66.62. 809,691 175,310 50K 
RE er - 2,319,000 351,580 559 
Oregon— 
Portiand ....... oes ‘ 1,021,355 280,720 2K 
Pennsylvania— 
Allentown .. hacer 338 
AEGON. 6 cbse eves 72 
Bethlehem 40) 
Saree cence ; 37 
(Ce |), i rer 71 
Johnstown Aare ts *S5 
Lancaster? .......... area 39 
bo rrr 191 
Philadelphia 506 
Reading ....... 1,02 *0) 
SCTONTON «6005.05. aes ; sR p 
= _ BONNE Sic coeeec bree tie 7 ae 4,306 at 
SN kiNalid big oi it 8,140 4,500 ‘ 
Rhode Island— 
Central Walle ......... ci 450 885 #41) 
Ln" See aan 102,725 22,725 852 
PPOVINCROE 65.60 cece c se oss 1,414,700 163) 000 76 
South Carolina— 
SE. gis coctanteaea 107,525 17,220 518 
COLMDIA. 6.0.5 cecsns 164,650 16,450 900 
South Dakota— 
ee eee 56,825 13,325 32 
Tennessee— 
Pr | 51,417 57,362 
oS | | a eran 106,209 42,900 
ES Nearer aera rear 774,400 138,240 
| eer ne 206,369 74,999 
Texas— 
Dallas 1,877,150 91,964 
El Paso . 300,060 66,202 
Fort Worth ............. 1,484,845 246,007 
MEOENOEEOR 666.0600 ccs 74,252 43,495 6 
DN: aaverkiteasess us 969,688 214,505 34 
Utah— 
PES Teer 3,100 118,575 *9 
OIE DARE Clty... cc cicees 284,044 56,435 40° 
Vermont— 
er Or =| a harmaitis 
Virginia— ‘ 
Aer 299,375 158,601 85 
UE, wx ov 0 5550.0! 4.5: 913,424 309,147 195 
ERIN keene 214,705 39,545 442 
Washington— 5 
SSR ae 97,700 49,568 97 
RE Sits sd ea ae eek s 939,160 1,750,085 °46 
MNNID S04. 0b i vcweeenwaes 198,450 19,595 912 
PTA ERR OS 137,987 121,805 1 
West Virginia— 
Huntington 125,245 86,900 44 
Wheeling 19,185 2,260 748 
Wisconsin— 
SE ivccabvabonsees 173,037 70,790 144 
I 6 Fie oe ces ans 5.8 138,875 44,150 214 
pS errr er 1,173,273 464,259 152 
BNODOGOON: 66:65 66 <u tesiws 17,674 6,121 188 
LS Ae 16,900 121,150 *86 
Wyoming— 4 
| 15,200 4,300 253 
eee $114,669,429 $34,785,196 230 
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TIE MEN EXPLAIN ATTITUDE TOWARD RAILROADS 


Str. Louis, Mo., March 15.—The attitude of the 
producers of railroad ties towards the railroads of 
the country, now that they are again in the hands of 
their private owners, is outlined in the current issue 
of the Railroad Tie Producers, the official organ 
of the National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers. The editorial, which is headed ‘‘ Desid- 
eratum,’’ follows: 


The National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers is moving along constructive lines. 

Its purposes are not altogether selfish in the sense 
that word is ordinarily used. 

The railroad tie business, like all other great 
branches of industry, has before it the necessity of 
adjusting itself to changed conditions. It must meet 
conditions not of its own choosing—collateral situ- 
ations which have developed as this evolution has 
also affected every other industry with which it 
comes in contact, 


Tie Men and Railroads Interdependent 


The tie business is intimately related to the great- 
est of all industries—the transportation systems of 
America and, to some extent, of foreign countries. 

To be interrelated there must be a mutuality of 
interests, of contact. Without transportation sys- 
tems no ties would be needed. Without ties there 
would be no railroads. The railroads are therefore 
acutely interested in the tie business and the tie 
producers in the railroad business. 

The main purpose of this association is to prove 
{itself mutually helpful to the railroads and to the 
tie producers. Their interests are parallel. Each 
one is dependent on the other. That which is bene- 
ficial to the tie men in this interrelation is likewise 
beneficial to the railroads. 

In that view of the case it is the earnest wish of 
the association to serve both, and to do so there 
must be full and frank decisions on paramount 


questions, and a good understanding of them, if the 
greatest benefit is to be derived by both parties. 
What the Association Offers the Railroads 

The association holds out to the railroad com- 
panies a proposition something like this: 

(1) An agreement, carefully arrived at, as to a 
set of standard specifications under which the rail- 
roads will get the grades and sizes of ties they want, 
and at the same time permit the tie producer to 
find a market for every character of serviceable tie 
he is able to produce as to species, dimensions etc. 

(2) The establishment of an independent central 
and regional organization not controlled by either 
parties to furnish standard inspection upon which 
both the railroads and the tie preducers could call 
for inspectors, the details of this management to 
be worked out by a joint commission appointed by 
the parties in interest. 

The paramount idea would be to uphold grades and 
stabilize the market and prevent easy inspections 
in times of emergeney so frequently, under present 





Cashing In on the Advertising 


In his annual report to the Southern Pine 
Association, Secretary-manager Rhodes 
said: 

‘*Without intelligent follow-up work, 
the best. results can not be obtained from 
publicity advertising, and no more effec- 
tive measures have been found for cashing 
in upon the money spent for advertising 
space and literature than the active co- 
6peration with the retail distributers and 
the education and encouragement of the 
salesmen.’’ 











and past conditions, permitting the unloading of 
inferior material. It would also encourage the pro- 
duction of standard ties and the utilization of every 
available part of the tree, thus conserving in a 
practical way the forest supply and permitting sale, 
for whatever use adapted, of small ties and rejects 
to those who desire that class of material and so 
specify it. 

This sort of inspection would lessen expense— 
would reduce the cost of inspection materially and 
bring better and more acceptable results. The asso- 
ciation is anxious and willing to codperate with the 
companies in every other practical way as the situ- 
ations may arise. A vast amount of benefit may be 
derived from closer contact; better acquaintance and 
closer conceptions of mutual interests. 

The Tie Producers Expect Fair Treatment Only 

Furthermore, it is the desire of the association to 
increase production, meet the fullest requirements of 
the roads and to expect only fair and legitimate 
profits to which any honest investment is entitled. 
It is not the intention or the purpose of tie pro- 
ducers to exact any peak prices for ties; but it 
would not be reasonable to expect that the great 
discrepancy between the price of lumber and 
ties made from the same stumpage should con- 
tinue to exist. Ties will have to bring more money 
or the timber from which they are made will be 
utilized more and more for the manufacture of lum- 
ber. This would be but a natural response to the 
economics of the situation—the natural result of the 
law of supply and demand. 

Om WELLS numbering 2,114 were completed in 
January of the present year, compared with 2,127 
in December, and 1,573 in January of last year. 
The new production amounted to 452,000 barrels in 
January, 1920, compared with 379,000 barrels in 
December, and 148,000 barrels in January, 1919. 








| Timber Resources of New York State’ 





This census was made in 1918 by the war com- 
mittee of the Society of American Foresters and 
was designed to help Uncle Sam take stock of his 
timber resources. At that time there was an ur- 
gent demand for white ash and spruce for aircraft; 
hemlock and chestnut for tanning; yellow birch as 
a substitute for black walnut in gunstocks—in 
short, the timber resources were being mobilized. 


The timber census was confined to the north- 
eastern States and, after the signing of the armis- 
tice, it was decided to let each State work up its 
own figures as it thought best. For New York the 
work was in two parts: 1, Census of the owners of 
five hundred acres or more of timberland in the 
Adirondacks; and 2, a census of the owners of fifty 
acres or more of timber land in the entire State. 
The results of each census were kept distinct and 
thig article deals only with the former as being a 
census of the larger forest tracts rather than of 
the woodlots. 

The first census was originated by R. 8. Kellogg, 
C. R. Pettis and the writer in May, 1918, and was 
practically completed on Armistice day. The pre- 
liminary figures were published in the News Print 
Service Bureau Bulletin for December, 1918, and 
on page 38 of ‘‘Paper’’ for April 9, 1919. 

But it remained to check these figures carefully 
and to correlate them with the returns on larger 
holdings contained in the second census of the en- 
tire State. This work has just been completed 
with the assistance of S. C.’ Sweeny, a graduate 
student in forestry at Cornell University. 

The census was purely voluntary and, in the 
completeness of the returns, it is a testimonial to 
the patriotism which swayed our people during the 
war. ‘‘Your Government Needs This Informa- 
tion’’ was sufficient summons to bring returns from 
nearly three hundred owners of forest tracts in the 
State. The size of the holdings in the various 
forest regions of the State is shown in the follow- 
ing table in which the ‘‘ Adirondack region’? in- 
cludes the counties of Clinton, Essex, Franklin, 
Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Lewis, Saratoga, St. 
Lawrence, and Warren; and the ‘‘ Catskill region’’ 


[By A. B. Recknagel, Forester and Secretary, Empire State Forest Products Association.] 


This table explains itself and shows that more 
than three-quarters of the forest holdings contain 
less than five thousand acres, in the entire State, 
and less than twenty-five thousand acres in the 
Adirondacks. It also shows that the average size 
of the private holdings in the Adirondacks is 10,- 
622 acres; in the Catskills 4,166 acres; and else- 
where in the State 2,057 aeres. 

Before proceeding to the tabulation of the stand- 
ing timber itself, it must be explained how the 
final figures were arrived 
at. Granted that the Hardwoods..... . 
estimates are available on 1,816,307 acres in the 
Adirondacks, how can the total private timber in 
that region be ascertained? By proportion; know- 
ing that in the region 
there are 4,600,000 acres 
of timber land of which 
1,767,778 acres are State 
forest preserve, leaves 2,832,222 acres privately 
owned, or a ratio of estimated area to total area 
as 1 is to 1.56. In the table which follows, the 
figures for each forest region are derived by multi- 
plying the available census estimates by the cor- 
responding ratio. This method of procedure is 
admittedly crude but it is the best available. 

This table is also self explanatory and shows that 
spruce still leads the softwoods in total stand avail- 
able—tho only a billion board feet at that—with 
hemlock next, then pine, balsam and cedar in the 
order named. The total for softwoods is about two 
villion board feet and forty million cords. 

The hardwoods show beech, birch and maple as 
close rivals for the supremacy, each approximating 
a billion and a half board 


Hardwoods 


Softwoods......... 


BOMCWOGGB sc cc cccic 





Oak ckccevawe 





The ‘‘Not Specified’’ column shows the esti- 
mates which were made as ‘‘lump sums’’ without 
any differentiation into species or even into soft- 
woods and hardwoods. This is unfortunate but 
unavoidable and, with the war over, there is no 
use in returning the blanks for further informa- 
tion. By proportion, however, 30 percent of the 
total board feet is softwood and 75 percent of the 
eordage is softwood. Then the ‘‘Not Specified’’ 
would divide as follows: 


wéwleawws 512.9 million feet and 47,636.3 thousand cords 
Ccadtacds 1,196.6 million feet and 15,878.8 thousand cords 


which, added to the figures for total softwoods and 
hardwoods given in Table 2, makes a total show- 
ing of: 


. 2,664.6 million board feet and 8S7,158.2 thousand cords 


771.8 million board feet and 28,573.0 thousand cords 





To convert cords into board feet would not be 
correct, since much of the material reported as 
cordwood is of too small a size to make saw timber.* 

These figures should not be construed as final 
but, rather, as pointing to the need of a systematic 
timber census and forest land classification thru- 
out the State of New York and, for that matter, in 
all the States of the Union as the only acceptable 
basis for formulating a permanent timber land 
policy. 

Footnote: *The Conservation commission in its re- 
port for 1914, showed the following total stand on the 
State forest preserve : 

Softwoods 


4,690.4 million board feet 
Hardwoods 


aan eet eked 3,326.9 million board feet 


Total 8,017.3 million board feet 


feet, with poplar a poor Table 2. Estimate of Standing Timber in New York State 


fourth. Birch and maple 1 
are ahead of beech in the rota] a, 
Adirondacks, maple and State preserve* 
beech lead in the Cats- Private forest (A) . 
kills, and beech is ahead oy acres (B) 
in the rest of the State. —~ a 

The total for hardwoods 

is four and a half billion 


pad wade dwanec 4,600,000 1,200,000 2,100,000 


eae ata aana’ 1 :2.78 
tConservation commissioner’s letter to governor and legislature, Nov. 29. 1919. 
*Conservation commissioner’s report for 1919, Albany, N. Y., 1920, 


Adirondacks 


On privately owned areas of five hundred acres and over. 


Adirondacks Catskills Rest of State Whole State 


7,900,000 


-- 1.767,778 RiGuee@ 864s sw ansuene 1,886,551 
«-« 293493 1,081,227 2,100,000 6,013,449 
-« 1,816,307 241,615 106,967 2,164,889 
- 1:31.56 1 :4.47 1:19.64 


Catskills Rest of State Whole State 





includes the counties of Delaware, Greene, Sullivan, board feet and twelve and Region Mill. Thon. Mill. Thou. Mill, Thou. Mill. Thon. 
: ? page atte = ‘eet Cords feet Cords Feet Cords ‘eet ‘ords 
and Ulster: a half inillion cords. Spruce ...... 695.2 2,848.0 23. 9.2 334.5 13,926.3 1,052.8 16,783.5 
Table 1. Size and Number of Reported Forest Holdings in New York State. HOMAIM <6. <<. 132.3 425.6 ..... ATA ow we. +--+. 132.3 473.0 
Privately owned areas over five hundred acres in extent. Pine ......... 239.8 155.2 24.9 31.7 88.8 20,261.1 353.6 20.448.0 
: Rest of Whole CO re Si5 FRR «case cura ae adres _21. 153.0 
Region Adirondacks Catskills State State Hemlock ..... 384.6 674.2 27.4 944.5 179.3 45.8 591.3 1,664.4 
‘ No. P.C. No. P.C. No. P.C. No. P.C. ; ———— —_— ee 
500°" "1,000... "a > *2 33° 63 30. 33 Total Softwoods 1,473.0 4,256.0 75.4 1,032.8 602.6 34,233.2 2,151.7 39,521.9 
1,000- 5.000... 838 48 27 «46 17 33 127 45 Popl: 2 2 26 36 
, L Ao 12.2 1439 47 19.3 1.0 29 13.9 166.2 
02'000- 25,000... 37 22 e 7 2 4 = * Seech .. 2.2... 832.6 977.9 36.7 1,450.5 8774 2208.5 1,746.8 4,636.9 
su O00 108, 080. « - 18 10 ress . F Birch |....... 934.1 684.7 26.5 "3286 480.4 831.3 1:441.0 1/8445 
ver 100,000. ... 3 2 Le > Maple ........ 834.6 745.9 70.4 2,984.1 468.6 2,316.5 1.3735 6,046.6 
DOtARS Sciclawoes 171 100 58 100 52 100 281 100 aaa ae 





Est. area (acres).1,816,307 84 241,615 11 106,967 5 2,164,889 100 
*Final Results of War Time Census by Society of American Foresters. Total 


Total Hardw’ds 2,613.5 2,552.5 134.3 4,782.5 1,827.4 5,359.2 4,575.2 12.694.2 
Not Specified.. 1,463.1 2,852.8 64.7 18,997.7 181.7 41,664.6 1,709.5 


63,515.1 








éewass 5,549.6 9,661.3 274.4 24,813.0 2,611.7 81,257.90 8,436.4 115,731.2 
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PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION’S ABLE OFFICERS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 15.—At the meeting of 
the board of directors of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania, held in Pitts- 
burgh on March 5, officers and directors for the 
coming year were elected as follows: 

President—D. 8. Milloy, Erie, Pa. 

Vice president—-W. H. Reese, Monessen, Pa. 

General counsel—-Carl Van der Voort, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Treasurer—G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Secretary—W. B. Stayer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Assistant secretary—-R. F. McCrea, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Directors—-Arthur Weber, Cumberland, Md.; J. A. 





D. S. MILLOY, ERIE, PA.; 
New President 


Elder, Altoona, Pa.; J. C. Wilson, Uniontown, Pa.; 
R. M. Fulton, Irwin, Pa.; G. N. Glass, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
E. M. Hill, Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. F. Hoge, Canonsburg, 
Pa.; J. D. P. Kennedy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; D. W. Simp- 
son, Indiana, Pa.; Albert Walters, Johnstown, Pa.; 
J. R. Wishart, Sharon, Pa., and A. E. Kerr, New 
Castle, Pa. 

D. 8. Milloy, of Eric, Pa., the new president, was 
elevated from the vice presidency. He has been in 
the lumber business for twelve years and has taken 
a prominent part in the civic activities of his home 
town. He is a member of the board of directors of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and of the Erie Builders’ Exchange. Because of 
his devotion to the Pennsylvania association he is 
expected to make an excellent chief executive. 


W. B. Stayer, the new secretary, who was elected 
to succeed the late William G. Rebbeck, has had a 
varied experience in executive offices, having pre- 
viously been connected with the railway mail serv- 
ice and later with the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. He was then elected 
assistant to Mr. Rebbeck and has been the asso- 
ciation’s representative speaker at the various 
meetings conducted thruout the State under the 
auspices of the organization. In addition to look- 
ing actively after the secretarial affairs of the 
association he is also traveling solicitor for the 
Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., and is connected with the insurance firm of 
Carl Van der Voort & Co., of Pittsburgh. 

The new assistant secretary is Richard F. Me- 
Crea, who also has had varied experience for a 
number of years in the insurance business in the 
East, now being assistant secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
and assistant secretary of the Allied Fire Insurance 
Co., owned and operated by western Pennsylvania 
lumbermen. 


The year book for 1920 issued by the association 
was prepared and compiled by Secretary Stayer 
and, in addition to giving a list of the various 
members of the association together with sketches 
and photographs of the officers and directors, con- 
tains in full several excellent addresses on momen- 
tous problems of the day. With his extensive expe- 
rience, especially during the last year under the 
direction of the late Secretary Rebbeck, Mr. Stayer 
will undoubtedly make an excellent executive for 
the association and will no doubt assist in carrying 
out its policies in a manner that will reflect eredit 
upon it. 





W. B. STAYER, PITTSBURGH, PA.; 
Secretary 





NORTHWESTERN IOWANS CONCLUDE ANNUAL 


Fort Doper, Iowa, March 13.—The conclud- 
ing session of the twenty-fifth annual of the North- 
western Jowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
Thursday afternoon was very well attended, quite 
a number of retailers being present who had not 
arrived in time for the morning session. The as- 
sembled retailers voted to increase the association 
dues from $3 to $5 a year, and to raise the salary 
of the secretary-treasurer from $150 to $300 a 
year. From the lumber standpoint the address of 
George Sokol, of Sibley, the retiring president of 
the association, was the chief feature of the pro- 
gram. A synopsis of its principal points appeared 
in the telegraphic report of the meeting in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (page 
72), and the address is herewith printed in full: 


We are meeting at a very important and vital time 
in the history of the lumber industry. Following the 
great war and the reéstablishment of the nation on a 
peace basis we had hoped for a rapid return to normal 
eonditions and normal prices. However, much the re- 
verse is true. During the last year we have seen 
lumber steadily and rapidly advancing to a peak never 
before attained. Various factors have contributed to 
this condition, principally a great underproduction of 
jumber, coupled with an abnormal and insistent de- 
mand and the inability of the railroads to cope with 
the situation by furnishing cars to transport the 
available materials to the markets with any degree 
of speed or certainty. This high level of prices, or, if 
you prefer, uncertain level of prices, of lumber has 
brought the dealer face to face with a serious problem. 
There is a limit to where the price of lumber can go 
without material injury to the industry. If it is true 
that buyers bidding against each other for available 
supplies, which have been curtailed by the placing of 
long lines of transit cars en route, has assisted in 

ging upon us an inflated market we should know 
it. We can then lend encouragement to any move- 
ment that can be put forward to stabilize and steady a 
market that has put the retail lumberman in the un- 
conscious attitude of not knowing whether to sell or 
not to sell. 


The last year has without a doubt been one of the 
best ever enjoyed by the members of this association. 
Let us hope for good things in the coming year. There 
is a large demand for homes and buildings of all kinds. 
It is the opportune time for us to do a large volume 
of business and it can be done on high priced materials 
if the manufacturer will seek to stabilize the market. 


Prices of farm products have every indication of 
maintaining a fairly high level—even higher than they 
are today—and, if this is true, we may reasonably ex- 
pect a continued good demand for lumber. The present 
market warrants one in suggesting caution, however, 
in the matter of speculative buying against a demand 
not actually in sight. Dealers are urged to keep in 
close touch with conditions, and while no decline in 
prices seem imminent, it is well to bear in mind that 
rapidly advancing commodities will suffer the most 
in the event of possible reaction. Your trade may as 
well know that we are in for a long period of high 
prices of building materials, and essential building 
should be encouraged. 

The passing of each year finds the dealers adding to 
their stock of side lines, many of which are substi- 
tutes for lumber. This may be, perhaps, a natural 
trend of affairs, but the lumbermen should not lose 
sight of the fact that our basic business is lumber 
and we should not too readily do anything to dis- 
courage its use. Rather, we should seek to promote 


its use, seeing to it that our material is properly used 
and make every effort to assist the customers in mak- 
ing the use of lumber easy. Almost any merchant can 
handle the side lines, but it takes a real lumberman to 
sell lumber successfully these days. The retailer must 
keep abreast of the times. He must have more than 
just a smattering of knowledge of general construc- 
tion. He must know how to give real service to his cus- 
tomers. To be prepared to meet the customers’ de- 
mands and give good service is the best antidote I know 
for the catalog house competition. 

In the days following the armistice there has sprung 
into prominence a great wave of unrest all over our 
country. Influences have been at work seeking to 
foster those things that are unamerican, and remember, 
gentlemen, these influences are not all in the cities, 
either. We are on the eve of a presidential election 
and I am making mention of these things to urge upon 
each of you as good citizens to make it your special 
business to do everything in your power to reéstablish 
more firmly than ever before the principles of good 
government thruout the land. 

bring to you no note of Fone ye gro but rather one 
of the greatest optimism. ut of our problems and 
difficulties I have the faith that we are soon to arrive 
at a more normal condition of affairs; possibly not 
lower prices for some time but a freer movement of 
commerce and production that will go a long way to 
cure many of our ills. 

Just a word with reference to our Federal taxes. 
It is a standard argument for one to complain of 
taxes, but I feel that in the excess profits tax we have 
a just right to make complaint. It puts a penalty on 
industry and is especially burdensome on the smaller 
corporations. Manufacturers are including their Fed- 
eral taxes in their overhead and with the excess profits 
tax so large we are not making much progress in the 
matter of lower prices. We should urge the repeal of 
this law. 

I desire to urge upon you the importance at this 
time of our association work and especially to com- 
mend to you the great Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association at Minneapolis, so ably managed by Secre- 
tary Adolph Pfund. Many of our problems are na- 
tional, and in fact some of the most important that 
have developed in the last few years are of national 
scope, and it is only by the united efforts of a big, 
broad, comprehensive organization, with plenty of the 
sinews of war, that we can hope to have our interests 
properly safeguarded. I urge upon everyone to have 
every yard a member and to meet the increase to $20 
a yard so that this great organization may keep up 
its good work. 

I take this opportunity to thank and commend Secre- 
tary Townsend for his work and the courtesy that he 
has shown me during the last year and the association 
in general for its consideration. 


Resolutions Counsel Caution 


A resolution was adopted declaring that, ‘‘ From 
every indication the retail lumber business has 
arrived at the top of the hill and is scheduled to 
go thru a period of reérganization and reiidjust- 
ment during the coming year. With this prospect 
in view it is very important that we as an associa- 
tion and as individuals should be awake to these 
changing conditions. We believe that the effort 
toward stabilization of prices is a step in the right 
direction, tending to curb a runaway market, and 
we believe that every member of our association 
should use every legitimate means to further a 
stable market.’’ 

The transit car was dealt with as follows: 


We believe that the transit car situation has devel- 
oped into a real menace, tending toward an auctien 
market and resulting in an ultimate cost, because of 
duplicating of stock and accumulation of undesirable 
or slow moving stock, of 25 percent additional in- 
vestment in a retail yard. We believe that means 
should be sought to curtail this menace. We believe 
further that this situation can best be met thru unity 
of action, and therefore think that our ends can best 
be gained by leaving our case in the hands of Secretary 
Pfund, of the Northwestern association, with authority 
to act for us. We believe that unity of action and the 
securing of results tending to safeguard our business 
can best be made sure thru the largest possible enrol- 
ment of our retail dealers, and so we want to impress 
upon all the importance of standing by our district 
association. The larger our enrolment the greater our 
influence. 

A resolution was passed expressing the sympathy 
of the members of the association with C. E. Fink- 
bine, of the Wisconsin Lumber Co., Des Moines, 
one of the pioneers of the organization, who has 
been ill for some time. A committee was appointed 
to send a telegram to Mr. Finkbine conveying the 
sympathy and best wishes of all present. His son, 
Frank Finkbine, of Manson, is the newly elected 
president of the association. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


The following officers and directors were elected: 

President—Frank Finkbine, Manson. 

Vice President—W. K. Veale, Lemars. 

Secretary-treasurer—Robert L. Williams, Fort Dodge. 

Directors—F. J. Clark, Sheldon; J. J. Elberts, 
Whittemore; W. I. Weart, Cherokee ; George W. Avery, 
Sioux City; L. R. French, Hawarden ; Eugene Conway, 
Fort Dodge; E. L. Wallace, Gilmore City: M. J. Quinn, 
Algona; N. E. Dahl, Alta; M. J. Fisher, Spirit Lake. 

Robert L. Williams, the newly elected secretary- 
treasurer, is associated with his father in the E. H. 
Williams Lumber Co., of Fort Dodge. 


Banquet Is Largely Attended. 


The convention closed with the largest banquet 
in the history of the association, which was held 
Thursday evening in the ball room of the Wahkonsa 
Hotel, over two hundred and fifty members and 
guests being present. The tables were beautifully 
decorated and the menu excellent. There was no 
afterdinner speaking, but entertainment features 
were arranged. The whole affair was provided by 
the courtesy of the manufacturers and wholesalers 
of building materials doing business in the terri- 
tory covered by the association. 





THE CANADIAN Royalty Timber Act of 1914 pro- 
vided for future increases in royalties based upon 
the average wholesale selling price of lumber over 
five-year periods, The first five-year period has 
now elapsed and the royalty beginning with the 
present year has been increased under the pro- 
visions of this law to 37 cents a thousand feet. 
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rch 24-25 
sociation, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Annual 

larch 24-25—National Federation of Construction In- 


—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 


dustries, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 
“ch 25-26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 
irch 30—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Annual. 

pril 2—-Eastern Lumber Salesmen's Association, Hotel 
Adelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

\pril 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

pril 12-16—Foresters’ Week, New York State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

,pril 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San 
Antonio, Tex. Annual. 

April 19 —Mississippi Valley Waterways 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

\pril 20-21—Mississippi Valley Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual, 

\pril 20-22—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Second American Lumber Congress, Congress 


Association, 


Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 
\pril 22-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 


Producers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 


\pril 27-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


\pril 28—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


lay 1-8—‘Own Your Own Home” Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 


May 3-5—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


May 12-15—National Foreign Trade Council, San Fran 
cisco, Calif. Annual. 


May 19-20—National Wholesale Lumber Distributors, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


ine 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, 


_ —_—_ 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES ANNUAL 

Announcement is made that the annual meeting 
of the National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries to be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
on Mareh 24 and 25, will be the first meeting of a 
regularly constituted business organization repre- 
senting the entire construction industry. A tenta- 
tive program has been prepared and in addition to 
dealing with questions of organization and admin- 
istration, careful consideration will be given to a 
number of matters of outstanding importance. A 
discussion will be held upon the subject of 
‘Freight Traffic’’ in an effort to bring together 
the railroads and the construction industry with 
the idea of establishing equitable freight rates and 
eliminating as far as possible the loading peaks. 
Probably the most important subject to be dis- 
cussed will be ‘‘ Standardization in the Construc- 
tion Industry,’’ it being stated that ‘‘standard- 
ization holds out to the industry the one great hope 
for making production approximate demand at a 
non-prohibitive price.’’ ‘‘Foreign Trade’’ will 
also come in for a considerable share of the dis- 
cussion, for the construction interests are reaching 
out for opportunities in the world trade. In addi- 
tion adequate financing of construction operations 
vill also be given serious consideration, especially 
1s to questions of Federal home loans and exemp- 
tion from certain taxes of the income from mort- 
gages on real estate. Other subjects to be dis- 
‘ussed inelude industrial relations, jurisdictional 
«uwards, housing, Americanization, and the neces- 
sity for inereased production. 

Speakers on the various subjects have been 
chosen carefully and all are national or interna- 
tional authorities. A cordial invitation is extended 

all interested in the construction industries to 
attend the convention next week. 








PUTS ON MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


The officers of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, realizing that greater 
interest can be secured in the association’s activi- 
ties and its members given greater benefits there- 
by, are arranging for an old fashioned membership 
drive, In a communication to the members, George 
Wilson-Jones, secretary, states that he has secured 
the approval of President Stotlar for the putting 
on of such a drive to begin about the middle of 
May. Secretary Jones urges all members to get 
into the game and boost with the aim of placing 
the membership at over one thousand. 





IDAHO FORESTRY ANNUAL 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 13.—At the annual 
neeting of. the North Idaho Forestry Association 


eld here last Tuesday officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 


Side sident—A. W. Laird, Potlatch Lumber Co. (re- 
( ed 


he president—J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lum- 
: pear -treasurer—W. D. Humiston, Potlatch Lum- 


_ Board of trustees—Sig. Hofslund, Blackwell Lumber 
rd, Coeur d’Alene; T. J. Humbird, Humbird Lumber 
Cas pockane : Huntington Taylor, Rutledge Timber 


Hornby, Dover Lumber Co. : John Dimeling, 


. W. Laird and J. P. Me- 


Panhandle Lumber Co.; A 
Goldrick. 














C. S. Chapman, forester for the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association, stated that word 
had been received that $40,000 had been appro- 
priated by the Government for ground work for the 
air service to be inaugurated this spring in North- 
west forests. Mr. Humiston announced that $30,- 
000 of the $125,000 Federal appropriation for for- 
est protection will be available for Inland Empire 
forests this year. The lumbermen affiliated with 
the association decided to raise the grazing fees 
for sheep on their property from 20 cents to 30 
cents a head, and for cattle from 80 cents to $1.20 
a head, 

A. W. Cooper, of Portland, secretary of the West- 
ern Pine Manufaeturers’ Association, attended the 
meeting, as did several national forestry officials. 





BUILDERS DEMAND NARROW FLOORING 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 15.—The architects of 
Cincinnati are not showing a disposition to codper- 
ate with the members of District 1, Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers in the matter of 
introducing cheaper grades of flooring in order to 
reduce the costs of construction and in that way 
encourage the erection of low price dwellings, which 
are so much needed here. 

Two weeks ago Secretary Hubbard, acting on 
instructions received at the last meeting of the 
Cincinnati branch of the State association, wrote 
to all the leading architects urging the substitution 
of 4-inch flooring for the 3-inch widths, which have 
been so scarce that the price is from $25 to $35 a 
thousand higher than on the 4-inch width. 

The architects claim they are helpless in the 
matter, as their clients prefer the 3-inch flooring, 
because the shrinkage is less, and the appearance 
of the floor is better, in their opinion. They claim 
it would be useless to try to induce the home 
builder to accept the wider flooring on account of 
the requirement of even less than 3-inch for hard- 
wood floors, where permanent tightness is so essen- 
tial to the appearance of the work. They also argue 
that the great majority of the houses that are un- 
der construction or in planning stages are of the 
higher price sort, and that the matter of a few dol- 
lars in the price of flooring would not be given any 
consideration at the sacrifice of appearance. Even 
for industrial construction, where wood floors are 
laid, the demand is for the tightest floor that can 
be made. They say, further, that where the char- 
acter of the work to be done is such that the wider 
flooring can be used they already specify it. 





NEW YORKERS ENJOY DINNER 

New York, March 15.—Dinner was served under 
the auspices of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation at the Aldine “lub, 200 Fifth Avenue, last 
Thursday evening. This was attended by one hun- 
dred and seventy-five lumbermen from the whole- 
sale and retail branches and was thoroly enjoyable. 
William C. Reid, president of the association, pre- 
sided. Before dinner was served, the various groups 
had an opportunity of meeting and discussing mat- 
ters with their chairman, and during the dinner 
H. B. Coho, secretary of the association’s informa- 
tion bureau, asked for suggestions for furthering 
the work of his department. After dinner, Presi- 
dent Reid introduced Frank Branch Riley, who de- 
livered his famous lecture on ‘‘The Lure of the 
Great Northwest.’’ The slides were very attractive 
and the lecture was pronounced one of the best of 
its kind. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE MEETS 


A meeting of the transportation committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
held in Chicago on Monday and several important 
matters were acted upon. The committee’s action 
depends upon ratification of the affiliated associa- 
tions, and some of the matters favored were: 
That the railroads as a whole be not constituted 
into a single rate group, but that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission divide the country into dif- 
ferent groups or territories; that Frank Carnahan, 
as secretary of the committee, be instructed to exer- 
cise his judgment in forwarding to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a resolution covering the 
theory of valuations to be presented by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and to submit 
the resolution to the National for approval; that 
a committee shall be appointed consisting of one 
member of each of the affiliated associations to 
cooperate with the traffic committee of the American 
Railway Association in reference to questions affect- 
ing rates, charges, fares, classification, rules, regu- 
lations and practices. The traffic secretary was 
instructed to proceed in handling the matter of the 
penalty charge approved by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, for the purpose of retaining the present 





charge on reconsigned cars. The meeting was at- 
tended by A. L. Osborn, chairman, of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; 
J. H. Browne, California Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Association; Donald D. Conn, of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association; J. C. Knox of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; 
Charles E. Elmquist, of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association; and Frank Carnahan, traffic 
secretary. 
COOS FIRE PATROLLERS ELECT 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., March 13.—The Coos County 
Fire Patrol Association at its annual meeting 
elected the following officers: 

President—George Sailor. 

Vice president—G. W. Marshal. 

Secretary—Carl Davis. 

Treasurer—John D. Goss. 

The association last season maintained a patrol 
over a total of 554,853 acres of timber land. 





COEUR D’ALENE PROTECTIVE ANNUAL 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 13.—At the annual 
meeting of the Coeur d’Alene Timber Protective 
Association held here last Monday, the following 
officers and directors were elected: 

President—C, M. Crego, Western Pine Manufacturing 
Co., Spokane (reélected). 

Vice president—Benjamin E. Bush, Idaho land de- 
partment. 

Secretary-treasurer—Huntington 
Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene. 

Directors—J. P. McGoldrick, 
Co.; Sig. Hofslund, Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur 
d'Alene; C. B. Sanderson, Milwaukee Land Co.; C. M. 
(rego and Benjamin E. Bush. 

Messrs. Taylor, Bush and Hofslund were elected 
to the fire committee of the organization. W. S. 
Rosenberry, Mr. MeGoldrick and Mr. Sanderson 
were elected to the legislative committee. 

W. J. Ross was reappointed fire warden. He will 
appoint one man in every logging camp to assist 
him. It was announced that $150,000 was spent in 
fighting fires last year. Twenty million feet of 
timber was destroyed. The association aims to 
protect 560,000 acres of timber land. 


Taylor, Rutledge 


McGoldrick Lumber 





TIMBER PRODUCTS MEN ELECT 

SpoKANE, WasH., March 13.—The retiring offi- 
cers of the Timber Products Manufacturers, com- 
posed of lumber manufacturers of the Inland Em- 
pire, were reélected at the annual meeting held here 
last Wednesday. The officers are: 

President—-J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick 
Co., Spokane. 

my preside nt-——Huntington Taylor, Rutledg ze Timber 

. Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

“Ses retary-treasurer—J. C. H. Reynolds. 

Executive committee—-W. S. Rosenberry, Rose Lake 
Lumber Co., Rose Lake, Idaho; Eig. Hofslund, Black- 
well Lumber Co., Coeur d’ Alene, and C, B. Sanderson, 
Milwaukee Land Co. 

Dr. J. H. Kloeber, chairman of the Washington 
State safety board, gave the manufacturers some 
reasons why logging and mountain railroads should 
be taken out of class No. 10 of the compensation 
aet and be placed in a class by themselves. Dalbert 
Twitchell, assistant attorney general, explained the 
legal phases of the proposed change. The plan for 
the removal of the roads was adopted by the manu- 
facturers and will be laid before the industrial in- 
surance commission at Olympia by Secretary Rey- 
nolds, who will leave Monday for that purpose. 


Lumber 





BUFFALO EXCHANGE HOLDS ELECTION 
. Burra.o, N. Y., March 17.—At the thirty-third 
annual meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
held here on March 13, the following officers were 
elected : 


President—Harry L. Abbott, Atlantic Lumber Co. 
Vice President—Elmer J, Sturm, Miller, Sturm & 
Miller. 


Secretary-treasurer—John S. Tyler. 

Directors—H. L. Abbott, B. E. Darling, Clark W. 
Hurd, H. T. Trotter, John S. Tyler, William P. Betts, 
Fleming Sullivan. Hl. A. Plumley, Arthur J. Yeager, 
Chester W. Graves, Elmer J. Sturm. 





ALEXANDRIA EXCHANGE MEETING 


New Or.EANs, La., Mareh 15.—An informal 
luncheon at Fabacher’s rathskeller was the feature 
of the regular monthly meeting of the Alexandria 
District Lumbermen’s Exchange at noon today. 
Because of conflicting arrangements it was decided 
to postpone the program scheduled for today to the 
next meeting, which is to be held at Lake Charles 
April 20. S. M. Eaton, sales manager for the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Co., was elected to serve as com- 
mitteeman for the next three months. C. B. Mon- 
day, sales manager for Lock, Moore & Co., of 
Westlake, is chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments for the next meeting and he is promising 
some interesting entertainment. 
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Court Enjoins “Open Competition Plan” 


(Continued from Page 45) 
thru their monthly reports as to the condition of the 
ae. 
~ Members Responsible for Acts of Agent 

The members of the plan knew what he was doing. 
He was the agent employed by them to conduct the 
business of the plan, and, judging from this record, 
he did it successfully and to the satisfaction of its 
members. Under such circumstances, when members of 
the plan are summoned into court to show cause why 
they should not be enjoined from further prosecuting 
the business of the plan as perfected and practised 
by their agent, Mr. Gadd, for them, the wrongs om 
not, either in law, equity or good conscience, be shiftec 
to the shoulders of Mr. Gadd, while those for whom 
he acted, with their knowledge, consent and approval, 
should be permitted to go hence without blame. 

Sales Reports Are Quoted 

Recurring now to the evidence: It 
that in the early months of 1919 the 
hardwood lumber on hand was low, the demand 
was light, and prices at a comparatively high 
level. The first sales report by Mr. Gadd, as 
manager of statistics, was issued on Jan, 20, 
1919, and issued weekly thereafter. Quoting from 

» first one we read: ; : 

ST renneratien, not competition, is the life of 
trade. ’ ‘ Membership in the plan is not 
compulsory, but members who enter into the plan 
and practice the idea of a fair deal for all, elimi- 
nating suspicion and acting with good will to- 
ward each other, will find that returns come back 
to them with added interest in dollars and cents. 

Feb. 3: “Before the organization of this plan, 
while some of the members knew some of the 
other members. in a majority of cases they were 
competing with each other, even) when neighbors 
without a personal acquaintance. 

Feb. & “The matter of price is the principal 
point at issue between the buyer and seller. suy- 
ers who have been looking for a downward re- 
vision of prices are going to be disappointed. 
* * * Jt is no longer merely a question of who 
ean. or will, hold out the longest—that condition 
no longer exists. Buying has been resumed after 
a period of waiting and uncertainty, and it is con- 
fidently expected that the move in this direction 
will be long continued. The tendency to buy only 
for current needs is less apparent than at any 
time since the armistice was signed. * * 
Stocks remain below normal. Total stocks on hand 
in the southern territory are two million feet less, 
all grades combined, as compared with last month. 
* * * Production in the eastern territory, how- 
percent of normal at 

4 The car supply is 
ample. . ad It must be apparent that the 
outlook on the whole is favorable for a strong 
market for all the lumber that can be produced 
during the coming months.” 

Feb. 15: “There's a reason for everything, and 
the reason of an association is more than good 
fellowship, though getting to know the other fel- 
low is usually the first step in the direction of 
orrecting trade abuses.” 

Mareh 1: “The report of stock on hand sold 
ind unsold as of Feb. 1, 1919, developed a situa- 
tion that we believe is unparalleled in hardwood 
lumber industry. In no single month within our 
recollection has there been such a large and gen- 
.ral decrease in stocks on hand as shown by this 


appears 
stock of 


ever, it not more than 60 
the present time «! 


report, ; ‘ , z 
“The chief factors contributing to this situa- 

tion are curtailed production and increased vol- 

ume of sales. * * At this rate it will not 


be long before there is a famine of hardwood 
lumber. We hear a great deal about the waiting 
attitude of the buyer with the expectation of price 
recession, but with such conditions as are above 
recited it is difficult to understand why holders 
of hardwood lumber need worry as to the future. 
* * * With stocks low and ill-assorted, and 
with no prospect for restoring them to even last 
vear’s meager quantities, the outlook for strong 
prices on all hardwoods could not be better.” 

March 8, quoting with approval an article from 
the Southern Lumberman, the report says: “For 
instanee, at the recent meeting of the open com- 
petition plan of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Memphis the fact was 
developed that the production of mills embraced 
in that group of manufacturers is at the present 
time only 56 percent of normal; and that prac- 
tically the same situation exists throughout the 
hardwood producing territory. * * * Certainly 
in any other industry the buyers could never ex- 
pect anything but an advance in price when the 
supply is below normal, the production is far be- 
low normal, and the demand is improving.” 

March 22: “It is one thing for men in a meet- 
ing to say, one after another: ‘My price is so and 
so,’ with the result that after the meeting all their 
prices prove substantially the same as the figures 
mentioned. 

“It is quite a different thing for the same men 
to come to a meeting and each report: ‘My actual 
sales for the past month have been so and so, and 
I have reported the details of each transaction to 
the association.’ 

“In that statement there is no direct or implied 
agreement to maintain prices, no obligation of 
any kind to refrain from cutting. 

“The theoretical proposition at the basis of the 
open competition plan is that knowledge regard- 
ing prices actually made is all that is necessary 
to keep prices at reasonably stable and normal 
levels.” 

March 29: ‘Naturally the situation ought to 
have an important bearing on the plans of every 
hardwood lumberman if the facts were better 
understood; offers of business now at shaded 
prices would get scant consideration, and there 
would not only be no good reason to cut prices, 
but there would be every reason why they should 
be held at reasonably profit-making levels.” 

Home Building Propaganda 

With the low. stock of hardwood lumber on 
hand and the reduced production during the first 
few months of the year, as indicated by these sales 
reports, the plan, through its manager of statis- 
tics, on April 5 began a propaganda to encourage 
home building, for the purpose: of creating a 
greater demand for hardwood lumber. On the 


first page of the report of that date there appears 
in bold letters the words, ‘‘Build Now,” from 
which I quote: ¢ 

“Start the big idea now, the whole country is 
thinking and talking of home building; the Gov- 
ernment is urging it. Call a meeting today, ask 
every man in your community who is interested 
in building or building material to attend, then— 

“Start something! 

“Organize! 

“Get the editorial support of all newspapers. 

“Appoint a publicity committee which will use 
every avenue of publicity. 

“Ask merchants to put a ‘build now’ 
packages they deliver. 

“Do everything possible to get the old town 
talking ‘build now.’ 

“Don’t delay—simply call together the men in 
your town who do things—you may be assured 
that they will be interested. 

“Don't permit your town to be a slacker in the 
nation wide movement.” 

Thereafter, on June 7, following this propaganda, 
the weekly sales report begins: 

“The open competition plan of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has arrived, 
it is an unqualified success and any member or any 
manufacturer who does not think so is simply over- 
looking the most important of our several associa- 
tion activities. 

“Read the following excerpts from letters written 
by members.” 

I only quote a few: 

“We believe we have profited from $500 to $1,000 
during the past 30 days by being correctly in- 
ot relative to the prices stock is really being 
sold at. 

“When a manufacturer situated as ourselves 
sells stock below the market price, it not only hurts 
his own business, but it hurts the other fellow who 
has similar stock to dispose of.” 

“The very first report which we received under 
this plan enabled us to increase our price $6 per 
thousand on a special item in bank.” 

“At a recent Memphis meeting it developed our 
company was carrying an unusually large stock in 
in thoroughly dried red gum and seemed to be the 
only one among those present who had it. Within 
two weeks from date of this meeting where it 
developed there was a big shortage of red gum 
items, we found a most unusual demand at prices 
we have not hoped for.” 

“We were a little hard to persuade to come into 
the plan. Now that we are in and have seen the 
inside workings of it, we do not see how we could 
get along without it.” 

“Since we became members we have been sell- 
ing our lumber at several dollars per thousand 
more than formerly.” 

“Any manufacturer who is trying to do without 
the help of the association is making a wonderful 
mistake.” 

“We find the weekly report of sales a very posi- 
tive index of the trend of the market on all grades 
of lumber.” 

“I consider the reports of actual sales of great 
help in determining the market value of hardwood 
lumber and believe that the plan is a stabilizing 
influence, which tends to raise the prices of those 
who are inclined to cut their prices to the top 
market prices.” 

“It is obvious that no one wants to sell his 
lumber for less than the other fellow is actually 
getting and your reports of actual sales enable 
the manufacturer to see what his neighbors are 
setting for their lumber and through this course 
of education, I might say, all those who have ac- 
cess to your reports bring their prices to the top.” 

“Our experience has been that the open competi- 
tion plan has been absolutely accurate, but instead 
of apparently stabilizing the market it has caused 
a runaway market.” 

“There seems to be a friendly rivalry between 
members to see who can get the best prices, 
whereas under the old plan it was cutthroat com- 
petition. Now it is a pleasure to sell because we 
know what we are doing and have information 
at our finger tips that enables us to know these 
things before the other fellow does.” 

There is much other documentary evidence to like 
effect, but this is enough to indicate the common note 
running thru it, and that common note is “increase in 
prices.” 

Purpose to Decrease Competition; Increase Prices 


It is difficult, if not impossible, on this record, to 
escape the conclusion that the purpose and intention 
of the plan was to suppress competition among its 
members and perpetuate a condition in the hardwood 
lumber manufacturing business wherein the produc- 
tion of hardwood lumber was to be kept low enough to 
maintain prices on an ascending scale, but not so low 
as to drive prices to such heights, under the stimulat- 
ing influence produced by the propaganda to “build 
now,” that consumers would be induced to use sub- 
stitutes. 

These two objectives mark the margins of the chan- 
nel thru which the members of the plan, conducted by 
its manager of statistics, Mr. Gadd, were to steer 
interstate commerce in hardwood lumber on up to the 
filing of this bill, until prices of hardwood lumber have 
increased from 150 to 250 percent within a period 
of twelve months, 

I do not doubt that some of the defendants, if not 
all of them, were advised that the plan was lawful and 
that their participation in its operation was lawful, 
_ — conduct must be here considered in the light 
of results. 


Cooperation Without Competition Is Price Fixing 


It would serve no useful purpose to analyze the 
evidence nor to enter into a discussion of the decided 
cases, which have heretofore arisen under the Sher- 
man Act. Fach one must be determined upon its own 
facts, and if those facts establish the proposition that 
the combination entered into unreasonably restrains 
trade in interstate commerce, by suppressing competi- 
tion in prices, it falls within the condemnation of 
this act. 

Competition and codperation by and with those 
engaged in the same business is not necessarily incon- 
sistent. Successful business will likely result from a 
proper balance of the two, but too much of either may 
lead to disaster. Codperation without competition 
means the destruction of competition—price fixing 
(Hurley’s Awakening of Business). The latter is the 
state of the open competition plan, as disclosed in 
this record. 


slip in 


It results from what has been said that temporary 
injunction will issue as prayed for in the bill of 
complaint. 

JOHN E. McCatr, Judge. 


STRESSES IMPORTANCE OF DECISION 
[Special*telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—Judge C. B. 
Ames, assistant to the attorney general, tonight 
issued the following statement in connection with 
the action of Judge McCall at Memphis in granting 
the application of the Government for a temporary 
injunction against the Open Competition Plan of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: 

Judge McCall, United States district judge at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has just rendered an important devision 
in the suit of the Government under the Sherman Act 
against the socalled open competition plan of the 
Hardwood lumber manufacturers who are members of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

The Government showed in this case that the mem 
bers of the plan continuously exchanged with one an- 
other, thru a common secretary, reports showing their 
respective rates of production and stocks on hand, 
and also showing the prices which each member had 
received on actual sales of lumber. 

It was established that the tendency of such an 
interchange of information amongst the defendants 
was to increase their prices, as the Government had 
charged. Nevertheless the defendants contended that 
they were entitled to exchange the reports in ques- 
tion, which were referred to as “market information.” 
Notwithstanding the affidavits of practically all of the 
defendants that there had been no agreements be- 
tween them to increase prices. Judge McCall held 
that “It can not be with reason denied that defendants 
formed a combination to promote the interests of the 
members of the plan by maintaining price levels, and 
it is difficult, if not impossible, on this record to escape 
the conclusion that the purpose and intention of the 
plan was to suppress competition among its members 
in the hardwood lumber manufacturing business where- 
in the production of hardwood lumber was to be kept 
low enough to maintain prices on an ascending scale 
but not so low as to drive prices to such heights that 
consumers would be induced to use substitutes. These 
two objectives mark the margins of the channels thru 
which the members of the plan conducted by its man- 
ager of statistics were to steer interstate commerce 
in hardwood lumber and thru which it was successfully 
steered on up to the filing of this bill,’”’ and he en- 
joined the defendants from continuing to exchange 
the reports in question. 

This proceeding was of a civil character, but the 
Department of Justice considers that the law as ap- 
plied in the case is clearly established. The members 
of other corresponding organizations will not be con- 
sidered by the department as entitled to conduct simi- 
lar operations in future because they may have filed 
papers at Washington or because of other similar 
reasons, and the department will, if necessary, insti- 
tute proceedings of an appropriate character to enforce 
the law. 

Needless to say, the lumbermen thru Attorney 
L, C. Boyle and associate counsel, already have 
arranged to appeal from the decision of Judge 
McCall and to carry the case to the United States 
Supreme Court in the event the court of appeals 
sustains the Memphis judge. 

The concluding paragraph of Judge Ames’ state- 
ment is a plain threat of legal action against any 
organization which is conducting a plan similar 
to the open competition plan of the hardwood 
manufacturers, Whether other organizations will 
be scared off remains to be seen, since it is quite 
conceivable that other Federal district judges might 
not take the same view of such an arrangement. 
This has been demonstrated repeatedly, one judge 
holding a statute unconstitutional and another tak- 
ing a contrary view. 


LAW NOT CLEARLY ESTABLISHED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—Attorney L. C. 
Boyle, counsel for the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, announced today that an 
immediate appeal will be taken to the United States 
Court of Appeals of the sixth circuit at Cincinnati 
from the decision of District Judge McCall, of 
Memphis, temporarily enjoining the operation of 
the Open Competition Plan. 

‘*Our appeal will be filed just as soon as Judge 
McCall’s preliminary order is issued,’’ said Attor- 
ney Boyle. ‘‘The industry should not be disturbed 
by Judge Ames’ statement that the decision of 
Judge McCall clearly establishes the law in the 
case. As a matter of fact, the law in the case will 
not be clearly established until after the court of 
appeals and the United States Supreme Court pass 
upon it. 

‘“Meanwhile, of course, the operation of the plan 
will be suspended. We are confident the higher 
courts will not sustain the decision of Judge Me- 
Call, since it strikes so vitally at what we conceive 
to be wholly proper organization activities. But, 


of course, now that the Department of Justice has 
started this action, it is important that the hard- 
wood association and every organization having 4 
similar plan know exactly what they can do under 
the law. It is for this reason that every effort will 
be made to expedite the appeal of the casé up to 
the highest court.’’ 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL RATE HEARINGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—The Interstate 
Commeree Commission announced today that hear- 
ings will be held in Docket No. 10826—Intermedi- 
ate Rate Association vs. director general, Aberdeen 
& Rockfish Railroad Co. et al.—involving a rather 
comprehensive revision of transcontinental rates 
before Examiner Disque, as follows: May 3—17 
East 36th Street, New York; May 10—Federal 
Building, Chicago; May 17—United States Court 
Rooms, Spokane, Wash.; May 24—Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 

Following the last hearing in this proceeding 
there was prepared by the carriers a ‘‘committee 
report,’’ dated Dec. 27, 1919, which was sent to 
the parties. No opportunity has been afforded the 
shipping interests to crossexamine the persons who 
compiled this report and the proposals have not 
been considered at any hearing. It was for this 
reason that the commission determined to hold 
hearings, many petitions having been received from 
shipping organizations which desired to intervene. 


STRONG RAILROADS DECLINE GUARANTY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—President Fair- 
fax Harrison, of the Southern Railway Co., has 
advised the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
his company will not require the Government to 
pay it the guaranteed return provided by the new 
railroad law for the six months period ending 
Sept. 1. By this means the Southern will escape 
the requirement of paying over to a common pool 
for the assistance of the weak railroads any part 
of its net earnings in excess of 6 percent. Several 
other railroads have taken similar action, notably 
the Union Pacific and the Northwestern roads. 
Roads which take this position figure that they 
will be able to take care of themselves financially 





from their present and prospective revenues. The 
understanding is that some strong eastern roads 
like the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and Erie 
are not so sure of their revenue as to feel war- 
ranted up to date in taking similar action. 


LAUNCH LUMBER PUBLICITY BUREAU 


ToLEepo, OuI0, March 15.—Lumbermen here have 
gone in for publicity and will soon begin an all 
year campaign to impress upon the public the im- 
portance of the lumber industry, to demonstrate 
that the men in it are potent factors in the develop- 
ment of the city, and to cultivate the own-a-home 
sentiment. 

Glenn F. Jenkins, a seasoned writer and editor, 
who grew up in the timber and sawdust, and later 
graduated from millwork to a newspaper office, will 
undertake an extensive program as publicity 
director for the lumbermen to exploit a series of 
news features which will embrace every phase of 
the home ideal from thrift and the acquisition 
of a building lot to the construction, maintenance 
and beautifying of a home. Each phase will be 
taken up and disposed of as the seasons progress. 

The first step, already taken, has been designed 
to allay fears of a wild market and to establish 
confidence. The Toledo building public has been 
assured that there will be sufficient lumber on 
hand to go ahead with the broad program of home 
building which is being backed by bankers, real 
estate men and other interests besides the lumber- 
men. Toledo is going to have the greatest build- 
ing year in her history. 

All details for the opening of the Toledo pub- 
licity bureau have not been completed, but the 
essential publicity in the form of news articles 
in all three of the local daily newspapers has been 
started. It is expected that final arrangements 
will be made at the meeting of the Toledo Lum- 
bermen’s Club on March 27, and the publicity 
director will be installed in an office by April 1. 





CONCATENATE AT MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 15.—After the banquet 

of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held Wednesday evening, March 10, a Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation was held at which eight kittens were 
initiated, as follows: 
_ Walter H. Morris, Natalbany Lumber Co., Paducah, 
Ky.; Walter Flower Babin, Kraus Bros. Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. ; Robert Hill Haener, Cole Manufactur- 
ing Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; Reed Palmer Morse, Memphis 
Sash & Door Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; George Allen Baird, 
Memphis Sash & Door Co.. Memphis, Tenn.; James 
Baxter Reid, J. B. Reid Co., Friars Points, Miss.; Ed- 
ward Bronson Lemmons, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., 
Brookhaven, Miss. ; Oliver Earl Marshall, Mason Lum- 
ber Co., Mason, Tenn. 

The officers of the concatenation were as follows: 

Snark—wW. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—R. E. Montgomery, jr., Memphis. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—M. M. Elledge, Corinth. 

Bojum—C, H. Stevens, Memphis. 

Scrivenoter—Lee E. Glass, Memphis. 

Jabberwock—E. W. Peters, Memphis. 

Custocatian—R. A. Taylor, Memphis. 

Arcanoper—J. P. Mathews, Memphis. 

Gurdon—Bert W. Ellis, Memphis. 


TO CONCATENATE IN CHICAGO 


On Tuesday, March 30, Chicago Hoo-Hoo will 
stage a concatenation, which it is hoped will eclipse 
the recent one in Milwaukee at which there were 
more than twenty initiates. There will be a dinner 
at 6:30 followed by a vaudeville act, which will be 
a headliner, according to the arrangements com- 
mittee. Following that the kittens—and it is hoped 
there will be a lot of them—will see the first dawn 
of day. 
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A HOME is something more than an investment. 
No man who really wants a new home is justified 
in waiting for that very indefinite future time 
when the cost of labor and building materials may 
go down. He might have to wait many weary 
years. 





UNIQUE METHOD OF HAULING LOGS 


Operates Trucks with Flanged Wheels 


Enclosed find some small photos of a truck that we 
are using successfully in our logging operations. The 
truck is a 2%4-ton “Mack” with double flanged tires, 
the regular rubber tires being pressed off and the 
flange steel tires pressed on. This is the only change 
from regular truck equipment. The 2-wheel trailer 
has solid rim tires with the double flanges made to 
play loose on the axles. 

The track is made of a 2 by 8 or a 2-inch cant 8 
or 10 inches wide with a 3 by 4 on top of this. No 
cross ties are used. The upkeep of the track is not 
expensive, as the wood rails wear slowly. We are 
using the truck on a %-mile haul, hauling 1,000 to 
1,500 feet at a trip, making a trip in 20 to 30 minutes. 
The logs are put on skidways in the woods and loaded 
on the truck, requiring two men and the driver to load 
and upload the logs. The truck rarely ever gets off 
the track and when it does it is easy to get back. It 
will turn stiff curves and go up steep grades, slipping 
only when the track is wet. 


[The above relates the experience of the Mitchell 

















This view shows the rear of the trailer loaded with 
logs and gives a good idea of the arrangement of the 
flanged wheels and also the condition of the track. 




















This 2%4-ton truck and trailer carrying 1.000 to 1,500 
feet of logs makes a round trip in 20 to 30 minutes 
on a %-mile haul. 


Lumber Co., Camden, Ala., in this unique method of 
truck operation This is a method which has been 
tried out from time to time, but this is the first case 
in which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is able to report 
complete satisfaction on the part of the user. 

The method of building the track is especially in- 
teresting and details of the construction can easily be 
obtained from looking carefully at the accompanying 
illustrations. The flexibility of such a logging road 
together with its low first cost ought to prove attrac- 
tive to many lumber manufacturers, not only of the 
South but of other sections of the country. This 
method is particularly advantageous where there is 
much sand,—Ep1ror.] 


Truck Beats 28 Mules 

Ten years ago it took twenty-eight mules three days 
to transport a 9-ton boiler 5,000 feet up in the Sierras 
to the sawmill of the Madera Sugar Pine Co. at Sugar 
Pine, sixty miles distant from Madera, Calif., the near- 
est railroad point. Recently a 5-ton motor truck per- 
formed the same task in one day, despite the prophecies 
it would never make the steep mountain grades and 
pitches. The truck was a Federal. 

Harvey Shuman, the operator of this unique truck 
system which keeps the plant supplied with the neces- 
sities of life and power machinery for work, declares 
that his statement that he could get this bulky boiler 
for use in one of the yards at the camp was laughed 
at. The roads were considered treacherous, full of dan- 
gerous winding turns, often attaining a grade of 20 
percent. Experienced truckmen who saw the boiler 
loaded from a flat car to the truck prophesied that 
the trip could not be made, but it actually arrived 
at the mill, sixty miles up in the mountains, without 
a mishap. In order to save the brakes of the truck 
which carried this 9-ton boiler it was necessary to 
chop down a good sized tree and drag it behind the 
truck whenever a steep grade was reached. In one 





place the flume, which permits the lumber, cut up, 
to float down to Madera, had to be cut to allow 
the truck to pass with its huge load. This unusual 
and tortuous trip was successfully accomplished by 
Clarence Row, one of the expert mountain drivers of 
this motor truck line, whose experience on this par- 
ticular mountain road was to a great degree responsi- 
ble for the success of the trip. 

A fleet of four Federals, one of which has been 
operating four seasons, running an average of 20,000 
miles each year, is used continuously to keep in sup- 
plies 800 men in this mountain town for approximately 
eight months of the year regardless of weather or 
road conditions, bringing machinery for the mills, 
and mail, food and clothing for the men. 





The Pence Automobile Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
had built a number of automobile freight cars which 
will be used regularly to run between the GMC truck 
factory at Pontiac, Mich., the Buick factory at Flint, 
Mich., and Minneapolis. Inability to secure cars led 
to this step on the part of the Pence Automobile Co. 

















This illustration shows the garage arranged on the 
track so that the truck can be properly protected 


when it is not working. This view also gives an 
excellent idea of the method of building the track 
and its condition. 
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Hardwood Buyers 
Requiring Variety 


and uniform quality in fact- 
ory lumber, will find big val- 
ues in our 
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Gum 
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Our timber and modern milling 
facilities suggest a dependable 
source of supply for years to 
come. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Go. 
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. KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are conscientious in the belief that our 
mill connections justify us in the contention 
that we can be of real service to the retail 
dealer. We deem it wise to limit our trade 
to Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Ohio. 











Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. : 
| Thirty Years Experience as Manufacturers of 
St. Francis Delta Hardwoods 


Oak, Ash. Gum, Maple. Elm. 
Cypress. Sycamore, Cottonwood 


Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 








Memphis, Tenn. Kansas City, Mo. 
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ORGANIZE TO LOG HARDWOOD TRACT 


BristoL, TENN., March 15.—The Pierpont-Pax- 
ton Co. (Inc.), with a paid up capital of $200,000, 
has been organized as an operating arm of the Pax- 
ton Lumber Corporation. The Pierpont-Paxton 
Co. will operate in the famous ‘‘ Devil Step Hol- 
low’’ tract of poplar and oak in Cumberland 
County, Tenn., which will cut close to 30,000,000 
feet. 

The officers of the company are: Chairman, H. E. 
Pierpont; president, Charles E. Paxton; vice presi- 
dent, Robert A. Littleton; treasurer, V. K. Simp- 
son; secretary, M. E. Ellinger. E. C. Melvin will 
act as manager at Crossville, Tenn., at which point 
the lumber will be delivered on the tracks of the 
Tennessee Central. One mill is already in opera- 
tion and at this time a band mill is being installed, 
which it is hoped will be in operation by April 1. 


CALIFORNIANS APPOINT FORESTRY COMMITTEE 

Sawn Francisco, Cauir., March 13.—A joint com- 
mittee has been appointed by the several organi- 
zations most interested in the preservation of Cali- 
fornia forests to study the problem of the most 
effective protective system for them. There has 
been some disagreement in the past, particularly 
over the question of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of what has been ealled ‘‘light burning,’’ 
and the appointment of this committee stands for 
a concerted and harmonious effort to ascertain some 
of the scientific facts in dispute. The members of 
the committee and the organizations which are rep- 
resented are as follows: Donald Bruce, associate 
professor of forestry, University of California, 
chairman; R. E. Danaher, California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associations; G. M. 
Homans, State forester; B. A. McAllaster, land 
commissioner, Southern Pacific Railroad; P. G. 
Redington, district forester, United States Forest 
Service. 

The committee announces that its objective is to 
formulate a protective system that will both pre- 
vent material loss to mature timber and result in a 
minimum of damage to the productive capacity of 
forest soil at a minimum expense. Its first activ- 
ities will be to analyze and weigh all existing evi- 
dence on the following points: 

Effect of fire on mature timber. 

Effect of fire on young timber and on its rate of 
growth. 

The value of advance reproduction. 

The damage to timber by insects and the effect 
of fire thereon. 

The cost of protective measures. 

The committee unanimously went on record in 
favor of keeping all fires out of the forests dur- 
ing the dry season. 


BUILD SAWMILL TO MANUFACTURE MAHOGANY 


New ORLEANS, LaA., March 15.—The J. 8S. Otis 
Mahogany Co. (Inc.), of this city, importer of 
mahogany logs and manufacturer and exporter 
of mahogany lumber, has recently leased for a 
period of twenty-five years a large piece of ground 
on the Mississippi River, the ground being enclosed 
by the Mississippi River, Tchoupitoulas Street, 
Henry Clay Avenue and the lower line of Audubon 
Park, this city. 

This tract contains eight squares of ground and 
the company will within a week start erecting a 2- 
band mahogany sawmill on this property. All ma- 
chinery will be driven by individuat electric motors 
and the J. S. Otis Mahogany Co. (Inc.), expects to 
make this new mill the most modern and uptodate 
plant of its kind in the country. 


MEMPHIS MILLING IN TRANSIT CASE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 16.—March 29 is the 
new date fixed for the transit case at Memphis thru 
which the Southern Hardwood Traffie Association 
seeks to secure milling in transit privileges for this 
city. March 22 was the date selected a short time 
ago but this has been canceled and the new date 
named in order that there might be no conflict with 
the hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission March 22 at Washington thru which the 
views of shippers and railroad men will be secured 
as to the best method of dividing the country into 
zones for rate making purposes. 

The association which is the complainant in this 
ease by virtue of a petition already filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, seeks to secure 
transit arrangements at Memphis that will protect 
the thru rate from point of origin to destination 
on hardwood lumber and forest products which are 
brought to this city from points south and yarded, 
dried, sorted or otherwise rehandled, with payment 
of a reasonable amount for the stop-over privilege. 

It is also seeking to secure both manufacturing 
and yarding privileges on hardwood lumber and 
forest products at Louisville, Ky. Memphis has 
already obtained manufacturing in transit privi- 











leges while Louisville has neither manufacturing 
nor yarding privileges. 

If the association wins, similar privileges will be 
sought for other hardwood centers, including 
Evansville, Ind., and Nashville, Tenn. If the asso- 
ciation loses, it is going to make a strenuous fight 
to have canceled the transit privileges now granted 
to Detroit, Buffalo, Grand Rapids, Pittsburgh and 
a number of other centers, on the ground of alleged 
discrimination against Memphis, Louisville, Nash- 
ville, Evansville and other centers in the hardwood 
producing and distributing area, 
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HEADS QUAKER STATE FORESTERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., March 15.—When Gov. 
Sproul appointed Gifford Pinchot head of the 
State department of forestry last week, he pleased 
practically all the local lumbermen, and probably 
no appointee would have suited the lumbermen of 
the State any better. His home at Milford, Pike 
County, is in the lumber territory that was once 
famous, and he is by training and instinct a prae- 
tical forester. One of his first official acts was to 
call into conference everyone connected with the 
department. He says that the department is over- 
manned, and will transfer several of the foresters 
to the fire service department and develop that 
branch. In this he will have the hearty cooperation 
of the big lumber concerns, many of whom have 
been doing this work at their own expense, or 
jointly with others. One of the innovations he is 
considering is the installation of the wireless tele- 
phone for interecommunication between the fifty-two 
forest reserves and the fire fighting work in them. 
The State has spent a lot of money running these 
wires, and the system is still far from complete. 
Mr. Pinchot succeeds Robert 8. Conklin, who is one 
ot the oldest State officials in point of service and 
has been named a member of the water supply 
commission. With the codperation that he can 
command, and his well known ability, Pennsyl- 
vania forestry has a brighter future than it has 
ever had before, and some of the old time glory 


as a lumber producing State may be revived. 





DETROIT COMPANY RE-ELECTS OLD OFFICERS 


Detroit, Micn., March 17.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Ternes Coal & 
Lumber Co., of this city, held at the office of the 
company, 1730 Michigan Avenue, on March 16, 
the following directors were reélected for the ecur- 
rent year: President, Albert P. Ternes; vice-presi- 
dent, Charles H. Bryan; treasurer, Charles F, Clip- 
pert; secretary, Arthur A. Ternes. Albert P. 
Ternes was chairman of the meeting and submitted 
the report of the progress for the last year, drawing 
the attention of the directors to the present condi- 
tions of the lumber market and the constantly- 
increasing lumber prices. It was shown, however, 
that the last year presented by far the greatest 
business period the Ternes Coal & Lumber Co. has 
had, and the company has an optimistic viewpoint 
as to business for the coming year. 

The company was reorganized in April last year 
when William P. Ternes sold his interest and or- 
ganized the William P. Ternes Co., 3199 Twelfth 
Street, Detroit, and George L. Ternes became 
president of Ternes & Guinan, of Dearborn, Mich. 
Neither of those concerns is associated with the 
Ternes Coal & Lumber Co. 





PRICES FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA SPRUCE 


Clear select spruce lumber of the best grade is 
selling up to $72.50 per 1000 feet—and exports to 
the United States are paid for in American cur- 
rency or its equivalent, which adds another 15 or 
18 percent to the abnormal Canadian price, says 
Consul E. A, Wakefield, at Prince Rupert, B. C., 
in a recent report to the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce. Ordinary grades are selling 
at $30 to $40, with better grades at $50, $60, and 
#65. In fact, it is almost useless to mention any 
given sum as being the market price for a grade, 
as changes are so frequent and so marked. No 
such prices have ever been obtained before. A 
very considerable proportion of the lumber now be- 
ing shipped is from airplane spruce logs taken out 
for the Imperial Munitions Board. 

During the last quarter of 1919 shipments from 
the Prince Rupert district to the United States 
exceeded 2,900,000 feet, selling at $133,600; and 
for the year totaled 7,868,000 feet, valued at $349,- 
800, as compared with 1918 exports of 3,383,000 
feet, valued at $145,700. Lumber exports for Jan- 
uary, 1920, exceeded 1,635,000 feet, and shipments 
are being rushed in order to secure the premium on 
American currency when converted into Canadian 
currency. 

Numerous small mills have been erected along 
the line of the Grand Trunk Pacifie Railway in 
British Columbia, and nearly all of these are en- 
gaged, in part at least, in cutting spruce logs. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Having annexed W. Thornton 
Estes, of Birmingham, and the rest of Alabama, 
the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
adjourned today full of high resolution to make 
the organization grow until the whole retail lumber 
trade of the South comes under the shade of the 
family tree. A hundred registered at this con- 
vention, and the association workers feel sure there 
must be more retail lumbermen in the South than 
that. Where they were no one seemed to know, but 
there is no real reason why next year’s meeting 
should not draw a thousand lumbermen to Memphis 
instead of a hundred—nothing but the fact that 
they may not come. Heaven knows, if any locality 
ever needed a lumber association it is the South 
(nee sunny). The closer a yard is to the mills the 
more it needs the association—not that the mills 
are so bad, but they are so near that, if there is 
anything to kick about, they are near enough to 
hear it. 

The price of lumber was discussed more or less at 
this convention. Most thought it was altogether 
too high, but not all thought so. Some thought it 
was too high, but not altogether. At the closing 
session L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, who is 
shortly to leave the Southern Pine Association, ex- 
plained that the millmen had asked a good price 
and had got it, that was all. We think it was worse 
than that. The present price is due not to the fact 
that the millmen asked a price and got it but to 
the facet that they were offered a price and took it. 

Old Mark Elledge, of Corinth, Miss., where the 
Corinthian columns and the world’s edible supply 
of 2x4’s comes from, hit the nail on the head, as 
he generally does, by saying that we had all been 
insane and trying our hand at speculative buying, 
and that this was why lumber had been so high. On 
the other hand Mr. McGinnis, of Collierville, said 
it wasn’t that at all—that it was just the same old 
story of supply and demand. We agree heartily 
with both gentlemen, especially Mark. Mark, by 
the way, is what you might call an all-around lum- 
berman—not merely because he is a manufacturer, 
a wholesaler and retailer, but because you meet him 
all round the United States, wherever there is a 
lumber convention. In fact we suspect that Mark 
is in the manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing 
business for just that purpose—so that, no matter 
what kind of a lumber convention is announced, 
Mark is eligible to attend it. Mark admitted right 
out in the convention that some of the prices Mark 
Elledge, the manufacturer, charged Mark Elledge, 
the retailer, last summer for lumber were a fright; 
but what could he do when Mark Elledge, the whole- 
saler, was offering him so much money for it? 
One thing is sure, if the retailers in the South were 
all like Mark Elledge there wouldn’t be any doubt 
about a thousand attending the next convention. 


While the Republican and Democratic parties are 
struggling with the problem of selecting a candi- 
date each for the next race, we wonder if they have 
observed A. B. Adams, of the City Lumber Co., 
Martin, Tenn.? We don’t know what Mr. Adams’ 
polities are, and maybe Mr. Adams doesn ’t—but 
then neither does Hoover. Anyway we feel sure 
if Mr. Adams would only get up some kind of a 
«ross-of-gold speech and get a seat in one conven- 
tion or the other that he could put it over. And, 
if he does, as the original Adams man, we shall ex- 
pect to be taken care of. We hope Mr. Adams will 
think this over seriously. Somebody has to run, 

ven if Mr. Bryan has to spring to arms himself, 
hut we hope Mr. Adams will make it unnecessary. 

Karly in the convention it was decided to stabil- 
ze the lumber market, but nobody seemed to be 
ire just how to go about it. Several thought that 
© retailer should do it himself by guaranteeing 
prices for thirty days, which would be all right if 
the market were volplaning slightly. But what if 
umber should go after a new altitude record? 
Some thought the millmen ought to do it and some 
the wholesalers, or the late Col. House, or Jane 
\ddams, or almost anybody. But nobody seemed 
'o know just how to do it. The situation is much 
ike that when Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer 
“anted to ransom the prisoners but didn’t know 
how to do it, and eventually decided to ransom 
them with a club. Maybe the retailer will have to 
try a similar remedy. 

\t that, lumber isn’t high compared with other 
vmmodities. You have heard that before, but we 
can prove it. ’Tother day we bought a pair of 
noes for $13.14, including two or three kinds of 
‘irect and indirect ‘‘war tax.’’ It costs a man 
aS much to dress now from the ankles down as it 
ised to cost from the ankles up. It is getting so 
it costs almost as much to feed a man now as it 
‘oes to feed a houn’ dawg. And we could cite 
other instances, The other day we hung alongside 
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of a department store clerk on the Chicago clevated 
when a friend of hers came in. 

‘‘How you gettin’ along, Mag?’’ 

‘Oh, my Gawd, I’m almost worked to death. 
They keep us down every night now markin’ up 
prices. ’? 

When they put on a night shift to do the work 
it doesn’t look very rosy for the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

A number of gentlemen engaged in a discussion 
at the convention of side lines, and seemed to be 
the unanimous choice of the convention that the 
lumber dealer should be a building material dealer 
and handle everything that goes into the house, 
except possibly what goes into the cellar. The 
lumber won’t be much use without nails to hold it 
together and it won’t look very well without paint. 
So a good many dealers furnish everything but 
the wallpaper. This makes it much easier for the 
home building man, who instead of having to chase 
around and run bills all over the town, can run 
them all at the lumber yard, where the manager is 
used to it. 

Mr. J. N. Fite, of Jackson, Tenn., whose name 
we admire, and Charles Treas, of Aberdeen, Miss., 
who always leaves us wondering what became of 
the rest of his, indulged in a debate on market con- 
ditions. Mr. Fite believed we should buy for 
only immediate needs and Mr. Treas wondered how 
we were going to sell the stuff if we didn’t have it. 
Mr. Treas’ scheme seems all right if the Treas 
treasury holds out, but it looks like J. N. would 
have to Fite for his. But perhaps a better scheme 
would be for both to adopt new President Rey- 
nolds’ scheme and go fishing. 

On the afternoon of the last day the Southern 
Pine Salesmen’s Service Association put on the 
show and let loose a large amount of advice which 
was of high grade. In fact if we could only get 
high grade lumber for the very reasonable figure 
at which we can get high grade advice we could 
worry along. Now and then you find a retailer who 
isn’t availing himself of the selling helps provided 
by the southern pine people, and we suggest that 
a commission ought to be appointed to examine his 
head. 

Gentle woman added much to the charm of this 
convention. Mrs. J. W. Deal, of Kansas City, Mo., 
attended every session while a lot of men who know 
a lot less about the lumber business than she does 
were down in the lobby too tired to drag themselves 
up to the meeting. Another fair and faithful at- 
tendant was Mrs. Hazel Gertrude Tebault, of 
Lyman, Miss., a sure-enough lumberwoman. 

Several lumbermen from Memphis were also pres- 
ent, including Keff Smith, the man who invented 
hospitality. Then there were C. H. Stevens, and 
Anderson and a whole lot more. The hardwood 
men were not much in evidence at the convention, 
being busy with the evidence somewhere else. 

V. R. Smith, who has served the association as 
secretary long and faithfully , retired to look after 
his lumber business. Emmet Montgomery assumed 
the white man’s burden and will try to persuade 
the reluctant retailers of the South to get together 
and stay together and grow together. 

There were some new retailers at the meeting 
that it was good to see. One was W. L. Webb, of 
Hollandale, Miss., brother of retiring President 
J. B. Webb, of Greenwood. C. E. Lockett, of 
Granada, and the younger Webb have instituted 
a vard at Hollandale. 

President Webb presided with great success, we 
would say, all thru the convention. He listened to 
all the speeches and made very few himself, and 
that is the height of self abnegation. While the 
feminine attendance at this convention was large, 
we believe it could be considerably increased if the 
fact were sort of passed around thru the South that 
Webb has a nice retail yard at Greenwood and 
hasn’t as yet. 

These plan book fellows are getting so they can 
talk rings around the rest of us convention orators. 
L. T. Dernier, of Dallas, Tex., gave the convention 
one of the best plan book talks we have heard. If 
we would only study our business as some of these 
bright young fellows have for us it might be better 
for us. 


We wish, as wished heretofore, there were more 
retailers in the South like—well, say J. W. Brans- 
ford, of Yazoo City. One of J. W.’s horses had 
just died, his blooded sow had just had pigs, and 
he wasn’t feeling well himself, but he was at the 
convention. 

Of course we went around and called on Post- 
master Charlie Metealf, for what would Memphis 
be without Charlie Metealf? Well, some say one 
thing and some another. 
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The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Plan Fature Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 
55 Plans, $3000 to $20,000—$1. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 





z Ea «(60 Plans, $1,300 to $4,500—$1. 


SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 

and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 

EXTRA — “‘Little Bungalows” 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfed.. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 327 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


A. J. LUSTIG 
MILL ENGINEER 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
LEWIS BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE. 

















Collections by Retail Lumber Deaters 4 ,2e'2 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 


ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefuily. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431. So. 


Dearborn St, Chicago 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 

The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








‘Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 


Have your whole opera- 
tions planned and sys- 
tematized now — Next 
Winter’s logging will 
then show a Summer 
Average Cost. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
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606 Common St., 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile’ 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


( suspen LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. mat) 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 


q Phone Main 2479 
Over 1,000,000 Acres 


Our cruisers estimated the timber and pulpwood during 
1919. Organization, System and Men. We have them. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 
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NEW MANAGER CONTINUES BUSINESS 


Sr. Louts, Mo., March 17.—It will be of interest 
to the entire lumber trade to know that the Ozan 
Lumber Co. will continue in business and that its 
affairs will not be liquidated, as was announced 
in the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sev- 
eral months ago. This decision was reached sev- 
eral days ago by J. W. Bemis, vice president of the 
company. 

The offices will remain in 1260-65 Arcade Build- 
ing. It also is announced that Frank L. Roope 
will be manager of the business. The company will 
handle the output of the mills of the Williams 
Bros. Lumber Co., of Oberlin, La., and the Sterling 
Lumber Co., Bastrop, La. These mills, which are 
owned by the Bemis interests, manufacture south- 


ern pine. 
Mr. Roope has had a long and valuable experi- 
ence in the lumber business. He began as a boy 


with his father’s business in Nova Scotia. His 
first work in this country was in southern mills, 
and he came to St. Louis eight years ago as rep- 
resentative of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
which position he held until last August, when he 
joined the staff of the Ozan Lumber Co. 





WANT FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION 


Sr. Pau, MINN., March 15.—The bill, now be- 
fore Congress, appropriating $30,000 for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a Federal forest ex- 
periment station at Cloquet, Minn., is heartily sup- 
ported by the forestry men of the University of 
Minnesota. The appropriation, if obtained, will 
enable the Forest Service to codperate with the 
University of Minnesota and other institutions and 
individuals in conducting experiments to determine 
the best methods for the conservative management 
of forests and forest lands. Discussing this sub- 
ject, E. G. Cheyney, chief of forestry at the Uni- 
versity, said: 

Such investigations can be most effectively carried 
on at an experiment station with supplementary experi- 
mental areas to cover the various conditions in the 
region. For the pine, spruce, hemlock and hardwood 
forests such investigations should pertain to methods 
of planting; the best methods of cutting to secure 
natural reproduction of the best species of trees; the 
rates of growth of forest trees and stands as a basis 
for financial and time considerations; climate with 
reference to fire protection; best methods of brush 
disposal; fixation of the sand durfe areas along the 
lake shores by tree growth; life histories of the 
various trees, such as white and red pine, spruce, tam- 
arack, hemlock, jackpine, beech, birch and maple. 





MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION MERGER 


Mempuis, TENN., March 16.—The Motor Wheel 
Corporation, capitalized at $11,000,000, recently has 
been organized by the merger of the Prudden Wheel 
Co., the Auto Wheel Co., Gier Pressed Steel Co., 
of Lansing, Mich., and the Weis & Lesh Manu- 
facturing Co., of Memphis. The headquarters of 
the company will be at Lansing, Mich., but it has 
opened a buying office at Memphis at the Weis & 
Lesh plant, which will look after the southern ter- 
ritory. The Memphis office will be in charge of 
W. C. Brock, vice president of the company and 
director of its southern operations. E. W. Pratt, 
jr., known by his friends as ‘‘Hickory’’ Pratt, is 
manager of the dimension department for the Motor 
Wheel Corporation and he expects to make his 
headquarters at Memphis. 





COMPANY RECOVERING FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 13.—The Coos Bay Lum- 
ber Co. and the vast holdings on Coos Bay will not 
be sold to satisfy the $3,000,000 mortgage on which 
foreclosure proceedings were started some time 
ago. Instead, the receivers, Frederic T. Boles and 
William Denman, will be given time to pay up and 
thus save the properties for those who came near 
losing them because of the sudden collapse of the 
lumber business some five years ago, shortly after 
the company had made extensive investments for 
improvements. 

Atttorneys in the case of the Continental & Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings Bank, trustee, vs. the 
Coos Bay Lumber Co., C. A. Smith Timber Co., C. 
A, Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co., the Smith- 
Powers Logging Co., Charles A. Smith and John 
K. Lyon, trustee, met here with several prominent 
men interested in the proceedings, including Mr. 
Smith, and made arrangements whereby the eredi- 
tors will be paid about $1,000,000 by July 1, this 
year, and the remaining $2,000,000 at later dates 
to be fixed. The meeting here was for the pur- 
pose of fixing a date for the sale of the personal 
property, but upon the excellent showing of the 
receivers stipulations were arrived at that provide 
for the solution of the problem, with everybody 
satisfied. 

Alexander Shaw, attorney for the Smith interests, 
states that while it is now apparent that the credi- 
tors will be paid in full and that the property will 
be saved for the owners, it will take some time to 


redeem the properties from the large indebteduess 
which, however, is small compared with the total 
value of the properties involved, the aggregate 
value of all being estimated between $15,000,000 
and $17,000,000. Included in the Smith holdings 
are 8,500,000,000 feet of the finest timber, includ- 
ing large bodies of Port Orford cedar, and thirty- 
five miles of standard gage and construction rail- 
road. 

Mr. Smith left for Berkeley, Calif., after the 
stipulation had been made by the attorneys and the 
order had been issued by Judge Wolverton of the 
Federal court. 

The understanding arrived’at was received with 
much satisfaction on the part of the lumber indus- 
try here, because it was feared that other steps 
would have had demoralizing effect upon the lumber 
business in general. 





DEFEAT MISSISSIPPI FOREST BILLS 


NEw Or.LEANS, La., March 15.—Word comes 
from Jackson, Miss., that the judiciary commit- 
tee of the lower House has reported adversely on 
the four forestry bills that were referred to it, on 
the ground that the bills were hastily drawn and 
unsuited to the needs of the State and the indus- 
try. Four members of the committee, according 
to the Jackson report, joined in a minority report 
protesting the action of the majority and contend- 
ing that the legislature should enact laws to pro- 
tect the remaining forests and encourage refores- 
tation. 


NEW BRITISH COLUMBIA LEGISLATION 


Vancouver, B. C., March 15.—Legislation be- 
fore the house at Victoria, now in session, does 
not contain many important changes, the principal 
amendment being the alteration of the method of 
charging for scaling. 

The fixed rate of 5 cents a thousand charged for 
the official scaling of timber west of the Cascades 
is an important abolition contained in the provi- 
sions of the bill. There is now substituted authority 
for the creation of a scaling fund, into which all 
moneys received on account of official scaling shall 
be paid and from which all costs of the scaling 
service shall be defrayed. This fund will be self 
supporting and the scaling fee charged hereafter 
will be determined by the average amount neces- 
sary to cover costs. 

Increased operating costs are reflected in the pro- 
vision to increase the forest protection tax from 
1% cenis an acre to 2 cents an acre. 

A novel feature in forestry legislation appears 
in the section which provides for the issuing of 
licenses to tap trees for resin. A royalty on resin 
is provided for, as well as a method for issuing 
resin extraction permits to timber licensees, 
lessees and preémptors who hold timber cutting 
or other rights upon Crown lands. 

Provision is made for an attack upon the pine 
bark beetle, which is now ravaging the yellow 
pine timber east of the Cascade Mountains. By 
reason of the ravages of this destructive pest the 
department has deemed it advisable to take au- 
thority to institute measures of control as between 
private owners and the Crown. 

Another section of the bill deals with the period 
with which an application for perpetuating the 
tenure of timber licenses could be made. The date 
is set as March 31, 1919, and the corresponding 
period in the case of survey of licenses officially 
ended on Noy. 30 last. But as the various holders 
who were overseas on military duty were thus 
given insufficient time to make the necessary ap- 
plication or survey, the bill proposes to extend the 
date in both cases up to the end of the present 
ealendar year, when the general privileges and 
exemptions of the Relief Act will all terminate. 

One section of the amendment makes a change 
regarding hand logger licenses on account of the 
advent of gasoline as motive power, imposing the 
condition that machinery be not used in this par- 
ticular connection. 


CUBA LURES LUMBERJACKS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 15.—The men com- 
ing out of the woods in the upper counties of 
Pennsylvania have been giving their employers 
something to think about as they have finished their 
work of getting out logs during the winter. Never 
have they been so ‘‘flush,’’? many having checks for 
$600 to $1,500 coming to them, and they are dis- 
playing a wonderful knowledge of sailing dates 
and accommodations for sailing to Cuba. In some 
cases, a good pereentage of the camp crews refuse 
to go to work until they have had a ‘‘vacation,’’ 
and this almost invariably includes a trip to Cuba. 
They do not seem to be able to get entirely away 
from the old idea of a big time when they come 
out of the woods, and with the money they now 
have they figure a trip to Havana will be about 
right, and will get them back to work again in a 
month or so. 
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NEW ORLEANS-SOUTH AMERICAN LINE 


New ORLEANS, La., March 15.—It is announced 
that new monthly steamship service between New 
Orleans and the River Plate will be inaugurated 
about April 10, by the Isthmian Lines, of which 
Norton, Lilly & Co. are the local agents. The 
Santa Rosalia is the first vessel listed for clear- 
ance in the new service. The announcement is of 
interest in lumber circles for the reason that de- 
mand is fairly active from South American ports, 
ind shipments have been rather narrowly restricted 
by lack of sailings and steamer room. On its 
return voyage the Santa Rosalia will stop at Cuban 
and West Indian ports. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATIONS TO MEET 


St. Louis, Mo., March 16.—Announcement has 
been made that the third annual convention of the 
Mississippi Valley Waterways Association will be 
held here at the Hotel Statler on April 19, pre- 
ceeding by one day the annual convention of the 
Mississippi Valley Association to be held here 
April 20 and 21. Invitations are being extended 
governors and mayors of the Valley States and also 
to the numerous civie and commercial organizations 
interested to have in attendance at the Waterways 
convention delegates who will also be enabled to 
attend the Valley association annual. The Water- 
ways organization has many momentous problems 
to present to the delegates, including the establish- 
ment of a permanent waterways policy, new rail- 
road legislation ete. which will help in the establish- 
ing and improvement of waterways in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 


CALIFORNIA HAD BAD FIRE YEAR 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 15.—According 
to a statement by District Forester Paul G. Red- 
ington the toll exacted by the 1,100 fires in the 
national forests of California last year totaled 
almost fifty-six million feet of timber, valued at 
about $132,000. Of the 1,100 fires discovered and 
fought by forest rangers during the year, 880 were 
confined to less than ten acres each. Fires outside 
of the national forests destroyed timber and range 
valued at more than $386,000, besides grain and 
hay valued at $350,000 and improvements valued 
at $190,000. Forest officials say that the season 
of 1919 was the worst California has experienced 
since 1910. 


LATEST EDITION OF CREDIT BOOK 


Subscribers of the Red Book, published by the 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association, of Chicago, who 
have not received their 1920 Red Book should notify 
the association in Chicago as the books were sent 
out about March 1. The new edition has had the 
same careful revision as previous editions, is the 
same reliable safeguard against bad accounts and 
contains the latest reports of changes and new 
business firms in the lumber industry thruout the 
United States and in the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada. 


NATIONAL TIE PRODUCERS’ ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

St. Louis, Mo., March 18.—The annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers will be held in the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
eago, April 22 and 23, it was announced today by 
OQ. A. Pier, secretary-manager. Every tie man in 
the country is invited to attend, as are purchasing 
agents of railroads. 














SOUTHERN TRAFFIC BRANCH MEET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 16.—At a meeting held 
this evening by the Cincinnati branch of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, J. Van Dyke 
Norman, counsel of the association, who had come 
on from Louisville, Ky., for the purpose, gave the 
members an explanation of the Esch-Cummins Act 
in general, and in particular as to its bearing on 
the rights of shippers. In the absence of Fred 
W. Mowbray, of the Mowbray, Robinson Co., vice 
president of the association for this dictrict, W. H. 
Lockwood, manager of the Cincinnati branch, pre- 
sided. There was a large attendance of the mem- 
bership. 

Mr. Norman’s topie was ‘‘The Value and Neces- 
sity of a Traffic Organization under Present 
Conditions.’? He made it plain that there would 
be no disturbance of rates until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had worked out the details 
of operation under the new law. Mr. Norman said 
this will be a year in which shippers will constantly 
be compelled to ascertain their rights under the new 
law, and it is important that they know where to 
go to assert them and how to go about it to get 
them. This, he said, shows the need of a strong 
traffie organization, equipped to serve its members, 


Members were advised and urged to help the 
general traffic situation by loading cars in the 
direction of home; that is, to load freight that was 
to go south in cars of southern lines, and, con- 
versely, to load ears going east, west or north with 
shipments in those directions, thus enabling the 
railroads the more promptly to get the cars back 
to the lines from which they came. 

He also suggested that embargoes should be laid 
and lifted by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
instead by the railroads individually, as he claimed 
more satisfactorily results would be secured. 

The talk followed a dinmer at one of the hotels, 
at which the only other matters considered were a 
few routine items of minor interest. It is planned 
to have similar meetings of the district member- 
ship once a month. 


JAPANESE EXPLOIT PHILIPPINE TIMBER 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—Advices received 
from Manila by the bureau of insular affairs, War 
Department, is to the effect that the Japanese in 
the island of Mindoro are interested in the timber 
industry in the district of Puerto Galera. The 
Japanese have found that the best timber grows 
there and are now spending large sums of money 
for the development of the industry. 








PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States patent office. 
Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, 
patent and trade mark attorney, Continental Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of inventor 
when ordering: 

1,332,477. 


woes Automatic wood saw. Lewis D. Sturm, 
ortland, Ore. 


1,332,558. Swing saw. Henry Kaetker, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
—e Miter box. Wellington D’Arcy, Jackson, 
Mich. 
woes Miter box. Wellington D’Arcy, Jackson, 
Mich. 

1,333,728. Machine for use in making box parts or 
boxes. Richard G. Inwood, deceased, late of South 
Bend, Ind., by Mary C. Inwood, administratrix, as- 


signor to Wirebounds Patents Co., Kittery, Me. 
1,332,912. Log cutting machine. John E. Mitchell 
and Dennis Parks, St. Louis, Mo. 


1,333,180. Method for use in baling and transport- 
ing cordwood. Le Roy D. Lewis, Seattle, Wash. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 16.—Under decision in the 
common pleas court of this county, Chester F. Korn, 
president of the Korn-Conkling Co., lumber exporter 
of this city, must turn over to the company all the 
proceeds under a contract with the Venesta Co. (Ltd.) 
of England, and must return to the treasury of the 
company the additional $500 a month salary which he 
had been receiving. The application for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver was refused. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 16.—In the common pleas 
court of this county Jesse W. Darling, doing business 
as the Darling Lumber Co., filed suit against 
Nicholas Schwab, of Schwab, La., asking judgment for 
$12,681 to cover damages alleged to have been sus- 
tained from breach of contract by the defendant. The 
contract as set forth in the petition, was to furnish 
to the J. W. Darling Lumber Co., 340,000 feet of cotton- 
wood lumber and 180,000 feet of willow lumber, which 
contract was entered into last Nov. 4. Mr. Darling 
says in the petition that he received only 73,036 feet 
of cottonwood and 140,741 feet of willow, when the 
defendant refused and failed to deliver the remainder 
called for by the contract, and he claims that he has 
lost the amount sued for because of the advance in 
the price of lumber since the time the contract was 
made. The suit seeks garnishment of money due to 
Schwab and held by Darling to be applied in adjust- 
ment of the damage claimed. 





SHREVEPORT, LA., March 16.—United States Judge G. 
W. Jack, of Shreveport, has ordered receivership for 
the Arkansas & Louisiana Midland Railroad on peti- 
tion of Alfred Cowles, of Chicago, the chief creditor, 
who claimed that the road was without means to 
operate as a common carrier, and that its track and 
other properties were in unsatisfactory shape. The 
receivers are: H. R. Speed, of Monroe, La., and Capt. 
B. H. Hearn, of Shreveport. Capt. Hearn, new mana- 
ger of the local traction company, was for years super- 
intendent of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Rail- 
road. 


Pwr 

THe Newburyport (Mass.) News pictures the 
pleasures of home owning in the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘One of the positive delights of life is 
to own a patch of ground and a house upon it which 
shelters wife and children. When a man first owns 
his dwelling place he goes from cellar to attic with 
a new interest. He sees any number of possible 
improvements which he yearns to make. He feels 
that every blow of the hammer, every shelf put in, 
is for himself. He will cruelly misuse his hours 
of leisure in puttering around the house. He takes 
delight in installing solid improvements, and has 
an eye to the future. As owner of a home the 
strain of life is eased a little. You will carry 
your head a little higher. You have a stake in the 
community. You cease to be a nomad, and take 
your place as a substantial and respected citizen.’’ 





Two Positions Open! 


A Client— Large Eastern Wholesale- Lum- 
ber Firm—Needs Two "Right Kind of Men"! 


The two men this client needs are in 
steady employment somewhere today. 
Perhaps they are confronted with no fu- 
ture—perhaps they, victims of circum- 
stances, are surrounded by conditions 
that are not the most congenial. At any 
rate—we believe that the two men desired 
must be working because our client is 
only in need of good men—and no good 
men are out of employment. 

If this applies to you—if you frankly be- 
lieve way down deep in your heart that 
you are ready—are willing—in fact, de- 
sire to eventually be offered an oppor- 
tunity whereby you can become—some 
time—a part owner through assistance 
given by this long established firm—then 
you must possess the following qualifica- 
tions. 

First you must have a fair knowledge of 
the lumber business in general. You 
must know the qualities and sales values 
of your product on sight. You must be 
able to buy and sell lumber under every 
condition. You must be able to turn a 
profit by your cleverness. 

You must be a business man through and 
through—must have personality—ability 
—agegressiveness and must be a good 
mixer. You will have times when hours 
are long and work is hard. You will be 
confronted by problems that only the 
keenest of judgment can settle. 

If you are “our” man—write today. An 
appointment will be made upon receipt 
of your letter. 


The Ralph G. Hurd Co. 
ADVERTISING 


Suite 921 1 Beacon St., 
World Bldg., District No. 9 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


All Applications Must Be Made In Writing. 


HOMES a 


THATSELL =, HOME. 


Our Specialized Estimating and Plan Service Bureaus 
enables the 


RETAIL LUMBER DEALER TO SELL 
COMPLETE HOMES 
AT GUARANTEED PRICES 


Get away from stock plans carried by your competitor, 
rite for Circular A-200 and 


**BUILD TO SUIT” 


Suite 1103, 








BE A 














Architectural Designers and Estimators. 





HARTFORD BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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{ Ps age . 
| 1920 ART PLAN BOOKS—‘Mocdern Bungalows” 
| containing plans and photos, interior and exterior 

» nal 
j 








of 50 new, artistic, la and 
““Modern Homes’’; 5 
tion and beauty; all proved practic 
any climate. Either book postpaid $1; pl. 
Send today; newest and best home ideas in America. 
AURELIUS SWANSON CO., Building Department 
1010 State Nat’l Bk. Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 






















Formerly 
Brayton & 
Lawbaugh, Ltd. 


R. R. Gardner Co. 


Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


° Timber 
Pacific Coast “Lands 
The Cost of Growing Timber 22"128s"sa faze" 


By RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGE 
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The Powell-Myers 
Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


Autoand Wagon Rims 


—Also—- 


Hardwood Lumber 


Main Office, , . sc os 
. ° rgos, t tt, 
South Bend, Indiana. ——— CI 
\ aig 





Northern Hardwood Lumber 


1000M 4/4 to 12/4 Birch, No. 2 Com, & Btr. 
500M 4/4 and 5/4 Basswood, No, 2 Com, & Btr. 
500M 4/4 to 12/4 Hard Maple, No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
100M 4/4 to 12/4 Soft Elm, No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
1 Carload 4/4 and 5/4 Ash, No. 2 Com, & Btr. 
ALSO 

No. 3 Com, in 4/4 to 12/4 Birch 

No. 3 Com, in 4/4 to 12/4 Maple 

No. 3 Com. in 4/4 to 12/4 Soft Elm 

No. 3 Com, in 4/4 to 5/4 Basswood 














Fuller Goodman Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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“OAK” TIMBERS | 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. | 
oe a | 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest | peg from seaboard. We handle 
all classes Hs re and have Special Department handling 
Export Lumber Shipments. 


1,000,000 


/ FEET 


Tank 
Ist & 2d ‘ 
Select Shop [$f 


CYPRESS 


GENUINE LOUISIANA RED 


As well as a good assortment of other 
gtades and thicknesses. 


BAKER-WAKEFIELD 
| Ek CYPRESS CO., Ltd 















































C. R. BROWNELL 
President 


c. H. ae egaa 


Brownell -D rews 
Vice-Pres. 


Lumber Uo., Lid. US. DREWS, 
MORGAN CITY, LA. and Treas. 


Dealers in and aes of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER YP SHINGLES | 











BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. 
Co. has moved to Fayetteville. 


Winslow—The kk. A. Budd Post 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Indiana Mill & Lumber 
Co. has moved to Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Cissna Park—Philip Schmidt has sold out to the 
Cissna Park Coéperative Lumber Co. 

East St. Louis—The Gulf Lumber Co. will locate 
in St. Louis on April 1. 

INDIANA. Campbellsburg—The Campbellsburg 
Supply Co. succeeds Stratton Bros., dealers in hard- 
ware, implements, building materials and furniture. 

Delphi— William Runkle is succeeded by J. W. 
Skinner. 

South Whitley—O. Gandy & Co. have changed the 
name to Mayer Grain Co., dealer in lumber and 
grain. 

1OWA. Greenfield—John Ruby has resigned as 
manager of the Fullerton Lumber Co. and will 
become identified with the Myers Lumber Co. in 
which he has purchased an interest. 

Le Grand—B. L. Cook is succeeded by the Le 
Grand Elevator Co. 

New Hampton—Bigelow, Donovan & Hettler suc- 
ceed Bigelow & Donovan. 

Otley—Paul Ver Steeg succeeds H. L. Renaud. 

KANSAS. Concordia—The Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co. of Kansas has been succeeded by the 
Home Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Minneapolis—The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. is 
succeeded by the Dingee Lumber Co. 

Salina—The Richolson Lumber Co. is succeeded 
by the Utt Lumber & Coal Co. 

KENTUCKY. Covington—The Lahner Planing 
Mills Co. is succeeded by the Yates & Lahner Co. 

Louisville—The Louisville Wood Products Co., 
recently organized, has filed amended articles 
changing its name to Star Wood Products Co. 

MAINE. Locke’s Mills—The FE. L. Tebbetts Spool 
Co. has purehased the mill and water power of 
the Wheeler Lumber Co. at North Paris, Me., and 
will form a new corporation to be known as Teb- 
betts Novelty Co. to manufacture wood novelties; 
a building will be erected and lathes and other 
machinery installed. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The I. S. Johnson 
Co, is succeeded by the Fuller-Thurber Lumber Co. 

soston—The Wapske fiver Lumber Co. has 
moved to New Haven, Ct. 

MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor—W. A. Preston an- 
nounces his retirement from active business and 
as his successors his sons, Arthur G. Preston, Wil- 
liam W. Preston and John D. Preston, who will 
operate the mill and yards at the present location 
under the firm name of Preston Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. The business was established in 1864. 

Cadillaec—The business of the Cadillac Lumber 
Co., of which the late C. D. Burritt was manager, 
will be continued under the associated manage- 
ment of Leonard Burritt, R. W. Garvin and M. E. 
Thomas, with Mr. Burritt as general superintendent 
and treasurer. 

Ovid—The Harris Lumber & Coal Co. is suec- 
ceeded by the Gumaer Lumber & Coal Co. 

Saugatuck—Pfaff & Hoy succeed the W. D. 
Hamilton Lumber & Coal Co. 

MINNESOTA. Carlos—The C. O. Franzen Lum- 
ber Co. has dissolved the corporation and will con- 
tinue as a partnership. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Co., operating a number of mills in south- 
ern Mississippi, have closed a deal with the Piave 
Mill Co., Piave, Miss., for its plant and timber. 
M. N. McInnis will be manager. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The A. Kuenzel Manu- 
facturing Co, has been sold to the Messing Planing 
Mills Co. 


MONTANA. Farmington—The Piling Lumber 
Co. succeeds N. Whitacre. 
NEBRASKA. Broken Bow—Murray & Hollings- 


= h have bought the Gilecrest Lumber Co.'s vards 
here. 

Klgin—The J. J. Melick Co. has sold its lumber 
and hardware business to the Farmers’ Coiperative 
Exchange. 

Lexington—The J. M. Neff Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by A. E. Grantham. 

Litchfield—The Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. suc- 
ceeds the S. A. Foster Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. New York—Frank B. Haviland, 
wholesaler, announces the removal of his offices 
from 29 Broadway to 2 West 45th Street. 

Troy—The Charles Collins & Sons Lumber Co. 
(Inec.) has purchased the sawmilling plant of Frank 
Fitts, of Cambridge, with considerable standing 
timber. 

OHIO. Elmore—George W. Gallant (Estate) is 
succeeded by the Elmore Lumber Co. 

Dover—The Garber-Marsh Lumber Co. and the 
Dover Wood-Face Lumber Co. are absorbed by 
the Marsh Lumber Co., incorporated with a capital 
of $100,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Billings—Ledbetter & Thompson 
have purchased the vards of the Athey Lumber 
Co. at Billings and Enid. 

Iklgin—Adams Bros. are succeeded by the Adams 
Bros. Co., incorporated with a capital of $150.000. 

OREGON. Portland—The Oregon Chair Co. is 
succeeded by the Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 

Strassel—The United Lumber Co. succeeds Elbert 
3ressid. 

Toledo—The Fischer-Storey Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the Lincoln Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Punxsutawney — James K. 
Long & Son are succeeded by the Long Planing 
Mills. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Butler—J. L. Barry is suc- 
ceeded by L. Lampert Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The General Lumber 
Co. is succeeded by the Erskine Williams Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Nashville—The Bradford Wholesale Furniture 
Manufacturing Co. has taken over the Indiana 


Lumber Co.’s plant and is equipping it with machin- 
ery for furniture manufacture. 

TEXAS. Connell—The Reese Corriher Lumber 
Co. has Leen sold to the West Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Charles Chase has 
sold his interest in the West Coast Lumber Co. 
to A. F. Peterson. 

Everett—The North West = © 
to the Parker Lumber & Box C 

Ridgefield—The S. M. Pte Mill Co. has been 
sold to the Peck O'Neil Lumber Co. 

Spokane—The Idaho Pine Match Block Co. has 
reorganized as the White Pine Products Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster—E. H. 
Bucklin, of Seattle, has purchased the interest of 
George Small in the Small & Bucklin Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Dothan—Dothan Band Mill Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. : 

Kufala—Hicks-Calton Land & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

ARKANSAS. Monticello—Bewley- 
Co., incorporated; capital, $60,000. 

COLORADO. Denver—Builders’ Material Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Harrisburg—Parker Grain & Timber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

INDIANA. Crawfordsville—Pioneer Box Co., in- 
creasing capital to $1,000,000. 

Silver Lake—Silver Lake Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $10,000. 


Co. has been sold 


Porter Lumber 


incor- 


KANSAS. Concordia—The Home Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
KENTUCKY. Louisville—Clay Chemical & Lum- 


ber Co., files amended articles; reducing capital 
from $50,000 to $25,000. 
LOUISIANA. Lewis 


Princeton—Thomason & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—American Woodwork- 
ing Corporation; decreased capital from $50,000 to 
$30,000. 

Kast Brooklyn— 
capital, $200,000. 

Hagerstown—Mutual Coal & Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $1,000; building materials; Pool & 
30wers, proprietors. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—Laurel Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Stone Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000; phonograph cabinets. 

NEBRASKA. Keystone—Callender & saker 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Tobias—Tobias Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $30,000. 

Wymore—Farmers’ Grain. Lumber & Coal Co., 
increasing capital from $31,000 to $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Hoy-Robinson-West Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; lumber and wood 
products. 

New York—Acorn Lumber’ Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $20,000. 

New York—Forest Co., 
$50,000 to $75,000. 

Utica—Utica Showcase Co., incorporated; 
$60,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Gastonia—City Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000; plant being 
constructed to manufacture lumber, doors, sash 
and _ blinds. 

Gastonia—Armstrong Timber, Land & Investment 
Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 

OHIO. Bellaire—Anderson & McGregor Lumber 
Co., increasing capital. 

Cincinnati—Charles S. Ferris Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Cleveland—Great Lakes Sash & Door Co., 
porated; capital, $100,000. ' 

Cleveland—Kronheim Furniture Manufacturing 
Co.. increasing capital from $25,000 to $75,000. : 

Dillonville—Dillonville Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

Dover—Marsh Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 

OREGON. Enterprise—Anderson-Burgess Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

Klamath Falls—-Klamath River Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $100,000° sawmill and box manu- 
facturer. 

Portland—Continental Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $1,000. : 

Portland—Oregon Fir, incorporated; capital, $225,- 
000; shipbuilding, imports and exports. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Grove rT ne Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000 

Guys Mills—Randolph ‘loner Co., incorporated; 
ag ey $20,000. 

Philadelphia—G. E. Bartlett Lumber Co., 
porated; wholesale. 

Philadelphia—Pennsylvania Box & Lumber Co.. 
incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Pineland—Pineland Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Renner—Renner Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Lingo Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $150,000 to $200,000. 

Dallas—Burton Lumber Corporation, increasing 
capital from $300,000 to $400,000. 

Eastland—Kastland Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

Lufkin—H. E. Carter Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $10,320. 

Wichita ot 7 a Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $60,000 

VERMONT. Brattleboro — Brattleboro Lumber 
Corporation; increasing capital from $50,000 to $160,- 
000. 


Eastern Box Co., incorporated; 


increasing capital from 


capital, 


incor- 


incor- 


incor- 


VIRGINIA. Tazewell—Boyd-Ryburn Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

WASHINGTON. Asotin—Arthur Farish Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
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Everson—Chochechmo Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

Lynden—Shadybrook Lumber Co., 
capital, $15,000. 

Mount Vernon—Pierce-Smith Shingle Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

Seattle—Oregon- Pacific Co, 
rated; capital, $750,000. 

Spokane—Spokane Woodworking Co., increasing 
capital from $15,000 to $75,000. 

Sunnyside—M. A. Sprinkle Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Climax Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Parkersburg—Inter-State Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000; to manufacture furni- 
ture, boxes, crates, cabinets, etc. 


incorporated; 


Lumber incorpo- 


WISCONSIN. Appleton—Baliet Supply Co., in- 
creasing capital from $30,000 to $40,000; building 
materials. 

Bayfield—Bayfield Manufacturing Co., incorpo- 


rated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture excelsior. 
Green Valley—Farmers’ Elevator & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
Janesville—Fifield Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $50,000 to $175,000. 
Marinette—Goodman Lumber 
capital from $500,000 to $750,000. 
Tomahawk—Pride Pulp & Paper Co., 
rated; capital, $3,500,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Co., increasing 


incorpo- 


Arrowhead—Perry Lum- 


ber & Shingle Co. (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, 
£50,000. 

Kamloops—Sicamous Sawmills (Ltd.); incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 


Vancouver—Elk Bay Timber Co. (Ltd.); incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

Vancouver—Wooden Shingle (Ltd.); incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Vancouver—Grand Forks Logging Co. (Ltd.); in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Vancouver—Haney Lumber Co. 
rated; capital, $50,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARIZONA. 


(Ltd.); incorpo- 


Mesa—The J. D. Halstead Lumber 


(‘o. has purchased property on First Avenue and 
vill erect additional storage sheds and bins. 
ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The E. L. Bruce 


Hardwood Manufacturing Co. has purchased 40 
acres of land from the Rock Island Railroad and 
will build its sawmill on that site. 

Little Rock—The Cochran-Foster Lumber Co. has 
purchased 20 acres in North Little Rock and will 
build its hardwood and furniture mill there. 

Perry—B. E. Crager is erecting a sawmill of 
35,000 feet daily capacity. 

KENTUCKY.  Louisville—The Turner, Day & 
Woolworth Handle Co. has taken out a permit for 
a new office building. 

Louisville—The Louisville Oak Flooring Co. has 
been granted a permit for a dry kiln costing $3,000 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The lumber mill at 
Pinewood, La., is being reconstructed into a plant 
tor distilling rosin and turpentine from pine knots. 
The new plant is located near Leesville, La., and 
(. T. Allison is the chief stockholder; 6,000 acres 
of cut-over land are owned by the company. A 
xood road will be constructed. 

MICHIGAN. Menominee—The Northern Cedar & 
Timber Co. will build a cedar mill to cut ties, lath 
ind posts. W. 8S. Patch and Edward Barstow are 
the owners. 

OREGON. Portland—The Willamette River Lum- 
ber Co. will enlarge its mill. 


Marshfield—B. B. Ostlind is erecting a veneer and 
box mill. 
TEXAS. Cisco—Rockwell Bros. will erect a busi- 


ness building for a lumber and hardware business, 
_WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Appleton Toy & 
Furniture Co. will erect a factory. 

Bayfield—The Bayfield Manufacturing Co. 
build and equip an excelsior factory. 

Marinette—H. F. Below will erect a planing mill 
and dry kiln. A flooring machine and other equip- 
ment will be installed. 

Rhinelander—Lee Brothers will erect a sawmill to 
replace the one recently destroyed by fire 


will 


Richland Center—Charles A. Parfrey has com- 
pleted plans for a new sawmill. 
Woodruff—Charles S. Smith, of Lake Manito- 





wish, will build a sawmill here in the spring. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. 

sawmill here. 
ARKANSAS. Dierks—The Dierks Lumber & 
C al Co. has opened a lumber and coal yard at 
ve Queen. The lumber stock will be supplied by 
‘he Dierks mill at Dierks. John F. Heinz will be 

charge of the De Queen yard. 

Fort Smith—The Goodnow Lumber Co. 
egan business here. 

Pine Bluff—M. G. 
will install a lath 
Springs near here. 

Wilmot—The Kelley Lumber Co. has begun busi- 
ess here; headquarters, Searcy. 

COLORADO. Cheyenne Wells—The Woodrow 
Shindler Co. has organized and will erect a lumber 
ard here, to open June 
GEORGIA. Douglas—The J. F. 
“o. has started a sawmill here. 

Ringgold—The Ringgold Lumber Co. 

wholesale business here. 

IDAHO. Idaho Falls—The Train-Garren Lumber 
“o., with headquarters at St. Anthony, has begun 
‘ retail lumber business here. 

Parma—P. W. Rohrbeck has begun a retail busi- 


Opelika—Horace Lanier has started 


recently 


Henderson, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
mill on a site near Jefferson 


Darby Lumber 


has begun 


less here. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Gram Lumber Co. is a 
nel wholesale concern at 175 West Jackson Boule- 
ird. 

INDIANA. Silver Lake—The Silver Lake Lum- 


ber Co. recently began business. 
'OWA. Johnson Station—The Canfield Lumber 
‘0., 216 Flynn Building. Des Moines, Iowa, has 


_— ground here and will open a lumber 
yard, 


MICHIGAN. Birmingham — The Birmingham 
Lumber Co. has opened a yard. 
MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Ball Lumber 


Co. is a new concern here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Charles B. Carothers 
(Ine.), of Memphis, has opened a branch office 
here under the management of R. H. Bostwick. 

Laurel—Tisdale & Denham have placed a small 
mill in operation three miles south of here. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Kulp Lumber Co. 
has opened an office here; headquarters, Shamo- 
kin, Pa. 

New York—The Atlantic Mills Sales Corporation 
has begun a wholesale business here. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Norlina—B. F. Traylor & 


Sons will open a retail lumber business about 
April 1. 
OHIO. Akron—The E. K. Richards Lumber Co. 


has begun business. 

Caledonia—A. Williams & Co. 
yard. 

Findlay—MecManness & Arnold will open a build- 
ers’ supply business here. 

OREGON. Netarts—The 
Co. recently began business. 

Oregon City—The Willamette River Lumber Co. 
is planning to enlarge its mill. This is a recently 
organized company with C. W. Guerries in charge 
of the plant. 

TENNESSEE. Centerville—The H. T. Cowan 
Lumber Co. has begun a retail business. 

Chattanooga—The Pierpont-Paxton Lumber Co. 
recently began business here; headquarters, Bristol. 

WASHINGTON. Lakebay—The Lakebay Mill 
Co. recently started a sawmill. 

Molson—G. W. Bentley recently started a saw- 
mill. 

on -A. R. Rutherford recently started a saw- 
mill. 

Stevenson—The Dubois Lumber Co. has started 
a sawmill here; headquarters, Vancouver. 

Walla Walla—The H. P. Gilbert Co. is a new 
wholesale and commission lumber concern here. 

WISCONSIN. Brantwood—The Northern Lumber 
& Supply Co., of Wausau, Wis., is establishing a 
retail yard here, to open April 1. 

Marinette—The Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Co. is 
establishing a flooring mill here. 

Waukesha—The Gittder-Lamp Lumber & Fuel 
Co. has begun a retail business here. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Robertson & 
Hackett and the Dominion Creosoting & Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) have joined forces and opened a logging 
camp on Hardwick Island, 125 miles north of Van- 
couver, under the name of Elk Lumber Co. W. T. 
Norton is foreman. A standard gage railway will 
be built later. 

Vancouver—The Cargill Co. of Canada (Ltd.) 
will open a logging camp on Broughton Island. R. 
M. Johnson, of Minneapolis, is in charge of opera- 


have opened a 


Bay Lumber Products 





tions, representing the Cargill Elevator Co., and 
William Smith, of Tacoma, will look after the 
logging. TIES 

ARKANSAS. Cotton Plant—The W. J. Loveless 


Veneer & Stave Co.’s plant was burned on March 
8, the fire starting in the drying room. The build- 
ing was entirely destroyed the loss being estimated 
at $75,000 with insurance of $30,000. 

GEORGIA. Eatonton—Fire recently destroyed 
the planing mill of the Carpenter Lumber Co. about 
a mile from here. The loss is estimated at $10,000, 
with no insurance. 

Harlem—The drying plant of J. J. Zachry, and 
the planing mill were destroyed by fire recently. 
About $30,000 worth of flooring was also destroyed. 


ILLINOIS. Sidney—Hazen & Franks have had a 
recent fire loss. 
KENTUCKY. South Covington—Fire recently 


destroyed the cooperage plant of F. & W. Weh- 
meier, the loss being estimated at $7,000 on build- 
ing, and $13,000 on finished materials, staves, etc. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Fire in the storage 
shed of the Curtis & Pope Lumber Co. caused a 
loss estimated at about $40,000. About 200,000 feet 
of lumber were stored in the shed. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brookville—The Noxubee Lumber 
Co. has had a recent fire loss. 

NEW YORK. New York—Fire in the plant of 
the Carroll Packing Box Co. caused a loss of about 
$20,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
band and resaw mill 


Sunburst—The large double 
at this place owned by the 


Suncrest Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire re- 
cently, the power plant being saved. The plant 
was fully insured and will be rebuilt at once. 


Charles N. Sewell will be in charge of construction. 
Wilmington—The Hilton Lumber Co. suffered a 
fire loss recently, confined to two large lumber 
piles. 
TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The plant of the Cha- 
vanes Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently. 
VERMONT. Newport—The Bigelow & Norris 
sobbin Mill was destroyed by fire; loss, $30,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Duncan—The mill and 
planing mill of the Mayo Lumber Co., on the 
E. & N. Railway, near here, was burned recently. 





Tue GREAT SOUTHERN LuMBER Co., of Bogalusa, 
La., has donated to the Audubon Park Commis- 
sion, of New Orleans, La., for use in connection 
with the memorial to Louisiana heroes of the world- 
war, a one-hundred foot flagstaff of southern pine, 
24 inches in diameter at the base and 6 inches at 
the top. Three cars will be used in bringing the 
giant staff to New Orleans. It will be topped by a 
bronze eagle, erected on a concrete base and about 
it will be built the granite memorial to the fallen 
soldiers, to be located in Audubon Park and for 
which $8,000 has been raised by popular subserip- 
tion. The park commission has already set out a 
‘¢memorial grove’’ in the park, each tree bearing a 
tablet containing the name of a Louisianian who 
was killed or died in service during the world-war. 





LOUIS RED CYPRESS 


Lutcher & Moore 


Cypress Lumber Co. 
LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufaciurers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 














Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 
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Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 
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CYPRESS 


We annually produce 
40,000,000 feet of 





Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete Planing 
Mill Facilities 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUISIANA 














| The Planters Lumber Co. : 


Limited 
JEANERETTE, LA. 


BAND SAWED 
J ouisiana 
Red Cypress 

Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders 


Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling and 
‘ Mouldings 
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BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress. 





Climax Lumber Company 
( Limited ) 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


New Orleans, La. 


1. Oe O'Shaughnessy, 


Manager. 
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F. L. SANFORD C. W. BODGE 


Sanford Bodge Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


515 Whitney Central Bldg., 


404 Prudential Bldg., 
% New Orleans, La. 


Buffalo, N. Y 








Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber 


Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 


Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 











Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 




















1. L. Weaver S. P. Weaver 


WEAVER BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


Long and Shortleaf Southern Pine 


Genera! Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 

















YELLOW PINE 


LONG LEAF 
/ Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 
Lumber Co. 


ee gaa Dimension to Finish 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Building ° 








J. A. DENNY, J. E.KENNEDY, 
President. Secretary. 


Oil States Lumber Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
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Gigantic Deal Engineered in Great Britain 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb, 24.—It is announced that a 
company, known as The Associated Importers (Ltd.), 
has been organized in this city under the auspices of 
the Timber Trade Federation of the United Kingdom 
for the purpose of purchasing the Government stocks 
of lumber which recently was put on the market 
with the abolishment of timber control. The deal, 
which already has been consummated, is a very large 
one and takes in all the stocks held by the Govern- 
ment, whether in the United Kingdom or elsewhere. 

As stated, the deal was engineered by the Timber 
Trade Federation, and all members of the importers’ 
section of that organization have been invited to take 
shares in the new company. There will be 500 shares 
of £1000 each at par, of which the whole will be 
called up at once; and no firm or person will be en- 
titled to hold more than ten shares. This plan is in 
keeping with the Government’s desire that the general 
body of British importers should be given a chance to 
derive benefit from the deal. 

All members of the importers’ section of the Federa- 
tion will be entitled to purchase of the stock held by 
The Associated Importers (Ltd.), whether they are 
shareholders in that company or not, but shareholders 
will be given a special discount of 2% percent. 

Since the news of the deal reached the trade, “fresh” 
business has become pretty quiet. and most concerns 
have refrained as far as possible from buying in 
order to keep a reserve of cash which would enable 
them to take advantage of what, it is generally ex- 
pected, should be an exceptional opportunity of secur- 
ing supplies cheaply. As soon, therefore, as The 
Associated Importers (Ltd.) is ready to begin busi- 
ness there is bound to spring up a great business ac- 
tivity, provided the reductions in prices are sufficiently 
great. This is a thing that is generally insisted on, 
for, so far as stocks in Great Britain are concerned, 
they have previously been thoroly picked over and 
the balances do not afford any especially favorable 
assortments. 

During the last few months, while prices have ad- 
vanced steadily, some of the large firms have pur- 
chased thousands of standards from the Government 
stocks, and turned them over at profit. They have 
fought hard regarding the specification, and have kept 
as far as possible to the larger dimensions and the 
better qualities. Hence, to sell the balances tempting 
prices must be fixed. But Great Britain’s trade is now 
increasing very rapidly, and the demand for wood of 
lower grades for box making etc., is fast expanding; 
and as it is obvious that there will be no possibility 
of getting anything cheap from Sweden and Finland 
there will be no lack of buyers of the erstwhile Govern- 
ment stocks at moderate prices. 





Features of British Trade and Outlook 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 16.—Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, in discussing conditions and prospects in the 
lumber trade abroad today, made the following re- 
marks: 

Late advices from the United Kingdom indicate 
that the importation of American hardwoods has been 
curtailed during the last few weeks, for the reason that 
English exchange has gone so low that every effort 
possible is being made to effect an improvement by 
decreasing all kinds of imports. There is still quite 
a quantity of American hardwoods going forward on 
firm orders, these imports being made up of wood which 
is needed in England for immediate consumption. A 
searcity of practically all American woods prevails 
at this time in the United Kingdom, satin walnut, hazel 
pine and oak being in particularly strong demand. But 
mill prices on this side plus big ocean freight rates and 
loss in exchange place these woods out of the reach 
of many buyers. 

Strange as it may seem, the congestion of docks in 
England continues, occasioned more by lack of labor 
to handle the supplies already received than by reason 
of new shipments arriving. It is reported that the 
docks were so badly congested a few months ago 
lumber was scattered all over the quays and the stor- 
age sheds for want of labor properly to pile and handle 
the receipts. This condition still exists to a certain 
degree. Railroad transportation to interior points is 
utterly insufficient to keep the docks and quays cleared. 

Hardwood Quotations Are Going Higher 

Renorts indicate that prices of all classes of Amerti- 
can hardwoods are extremely firm, and that there is 
a tendency toward quotations going higher than they 
ever were during the war. The stocks held by the 
British Government, which were purchased by the tim- 
ber controller during 1918, have been practically dis- 
posed of, but there still remain limited quantities of 
this lumber on hand. At an auction held within the 
last three weeks these stocks have sold extremely 
well, and a number of parcels which were held for 
sale without reserve brought considerably in excess 
of what had been expected. 

The lumber which went over on consignment during 
1919 is being gradually disposed of at figures very 
nearly approximating today’s c.i.f. values. Condi- 
tions existing at mill points in this country have, as 
is generally known, reduced supplies here to a mini- 
mum; and regardless of what prices might be offered 
on the other side, there are only limited quantities 
of American hardwoods to go forward. Consignment 
shipments, which are at all times a menace to the 
export trade, may be regarded as practically a thing 
of the past. 

To Resume Wagon Construction 

The British railroads have at last decided to in- 
crease the number of railroad wagons and to repair 
old ones. Ever since the armistice was signed such 
a step has been agitated, but there was so much un- 
certainty as to whether wagon builders could be as- 
sured of prices for their product commensurate with 
the high cost of materials and labor, that little has 
been achieved, until matters have reached a point 
where something must be done. The ear building 


concerns have finally decided to standardize specifica- 
tions. A special purchasing committee has been a 
pointed to represent the car builders, which within a 
short time will have new standardized specifications 
placed in the hands of prominent United Kingdom 
brokers who formerly handled wagon oak. The only 
fly in the ointment, so far as American shippers are 
concerned, is the fact that preference is to be given 
to English oak; and it has been stated by some of 
the brokers that England can furnish all the oak 
required to carry out the program. This statement, 
however, is contradicted by other brokers, and the 
assertion is made that considerable American oak will 
be used for the purpose. 

The greatest difficulty American exporters have to 
contend with at this time and probably will have to 
contend with for several months to come is the low 
price at which English oak is being sold. English 
oak has been quoted during the last two weeks as low 
as 7s. per cubic foot, while American oak can not be 
put down except for a much greater amount. Manu- 
facturers of American oak should use caution and not 
anticipate any great results thru the starting up of 
wagon building concerns in the United Kingdom, tho 
in all probability considerable quantities of American 
oak will be used. 

High Grade Stock Only Is Wanted 

What is wanted in the United Kingdom at this time 
is high grade stock: and American exporters who are 
in position to furnish such stock will have little diffi- 
culty in disposing of it at satisfactory prices. The 
eost of labor in the United Kingdom is so high that 
furniture manufacturers—in fact, manufacturers of all 
classes of wood products—can not afford to use the 
lower grades of American goods, as these were once 
used. Before the war labor was cheap, and with cheap 
labor the manufacturers were able to cut up low grades 
and perhaps secure better results than thru paying 
the price for better grades. These conditions, however, 
have completely changed, and manufacturers are today 
—* lower grades only when nothing else can 

e had. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauig., March 13.—Things are 
looking up a little in the export trade, with increased 
inquiries for fir since the prices were lowered. The 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., this city, finds 
sales moving fairly well, particularly for China and 
Japan. Indications are that tonnage for lumber will 
be more abundant each month. There are some big 
fir tie inquiries in the market from the United King- 
dom, but there is no satisfactory freighting proposi- 
tion in sight. It is hoped that some of the big 
freighting lines will see it to their advantage to 
handle ties from the north Pacific to the United King- 
dom at $40 to $45 per 1000 feet. They could take, 
say, 50,000,000 feet for delivery within a year, and 
keep them for filling up cargoes at times when freight 
of a higher class would not be available in sufficient 
volume. 

Redwood export business continues quiet, as far as 
new cargo business is concerned, altho thére are in- 
quiries for parcel shipments. The redwood mills are 
in no hurry to take on export orders. Shipments of 
redwood ties have been going to Peru, and some good 
sized inquiries for ties are reported in this market. 

The offshore freight market is very firm, with the 
supply of lumber tonnage gradually increasing. Off- 
shore freight rates from Pacific coast ports are about 
as follows: To Sydney, $37.50; to Melbourne, $42.50; 
to direct port in Chile, $35 to $36; to China and 
Japan, $35 to $40; to South Africa, $57.50; to 
United Kingdom, $55. Coasting lumber freights are 
very firm. There is need of more steam schooners to 
handle shipments from the northern mills to California 
ports. Coastwise freight quotations are $9 from 
Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, and 
$10.50 to southern California ports. 








Situation in Australia Is Critical 


PerRTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Feb. 7.—There is still 
a disheartening dearth of softwood lumber in Aus- 
tralian yards, notwithstanding the few shipments that 
have managed to get over during the last few months. 
The demand for Australian woods continues exceedingly 
brisk and at constantly increasing prices because of 
new production burdens heaped upon the industry by 
impecunious governments. For instance, West Aus- 
tralian sawmillers have suddenly been called upon 
to help pay the increased wages the local arbitration 
court has awarded the State Railway employees, The 
sawmillers’ contribytion works out at just $1 per load 
extra on haulage from mill to town depots. 

The sawmillers, too, have recently voluntarily in- 
creased their millhands’ pay all around by 10 percent, 
and now something in the way of increased taxation 
is foreshadowed, both State and Federal—on top of 
which there is the shipping strike, which has assumed 
all the unreasonable features of the strike on the 
coast last year, with its customary paralyzing effects 
on almost every industry. This strike is not of ships’ 
crews, but of engineers, who did not mind what the 
crews won by their direct action so long as they got 
a quid pro quo. They were offered nine-tenths of all 
they demanded, but somehow or other a period of 
idleness appealed to them, and idle they have been 
for nearly three months, and many thousands of others 
affected by transport by water. The correspondent is 
not certain, but he thinks he dropped across an I. 
W. W. emissary from Seattle in a local train the other 
night. At least, the man said he had recently left 
Seattle and come thisward via Japan and Java just 
to look around the industrial world to see what was 
doing, as no man could get justice in Seattle. Perhaps 
it will happen one of these days that some of the 
I. W. W. tricks at the Pacific mills will be reported 
around the Australian mills. 

In every city of Australia is an insistent demand 
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that more houses be built, but somehow these desirable 
things can not be turned out like sausages, not even 
to satisfy the resolutions of frenzied returned sol- 
diers. Melbourne wants no less than 10,000 of them. 
It is rich with promise of whirring wheels and pros- 
perity, but somehow there is always that industrial 
fly in the ointment of busy life to worry about, and 
now the building trades of Melbourne have made up 
their minds to work only five days per week, absorb- 
ing the whole of Saturday into the weekend spell-oh. 

It seems strange that the industrialists let their 
reasons travel along the stupid line that by working 
less time you must employ more men and that every- 
pody’s wants will be better and more quickly satisfied. 
There is some suggestion that master builders should 
refuse to go on with this new system and let the opera- 
tives have the whole week if they want it. The men 
are said to be content to lose Saturday’s pay, but on 
the other hand it is reported that they mean to de- 
mand increased pay per day for the days they elect 
to work. So sure are the operatives of their strength 
that they have not asked for a parley with their mas- 
ters but have delivered an ultimatum that five days 
per week is to be the system henceforth. But perhaps 
the crowning bit of strike folly which has ever struck 
Australia is the very probable strike of all the civil 
servants in Western Australia. Ballot papers are 
now being returned and a large majority is expected to 
favor a strike. When people begin to strike against 
themselves the outlook is serious for sane and sensible 
government. The Western Australian Government has 
an annual deficit of many millions of dollars, and 
appears unable to satisfy the demands of its 2,000 
servants, so, under the tutelage of a few extremists 
it is going to have a taste of direct action. 





Says Australia Is Near Bankruptcy 


TACOMA, WASH., March 13.—Australia is a wonder- 
ful potential market for Pacific coast lumber, but until 
foreign exchange rises and financial conditions im- 
prove the Australians will limit their buying to the 
smallest possible minimum. ‘This statement was made 
by J. T. Gregory, president of the Fir Tree Lumber 
Co., who returned to Tacoma this week after three 
months spent in the South Seas. Mr. Gregory de- 
clared the conditions in Australia are far from prom- 
ising at the present time and that the financial condi- 
tion of the Commonwealth is almost desperate. He 
said : 

Australia is on the verge of bankruptcy. The land 
has immense natural resources which are not being 
developed, and unless something is done soon the Com- 
monwealth and the individual colonies will be forced 
to repudiate their debts, which are enormous. They 
need our lumber for building material but can not 
afford to buy it at the present exchange rates. Aus- 
tralia has some magnificent hardwood suitable for fur- 
niture manufacture, much better than anything we 
have in the States, but there are no factories and the 
only furniture making is done by Chinese hand labor. 
The war has had a very bad effect on the country and 
it is now controlled by professional politicians and the 
labor unions. 

All public utilities are Government owned and the 
service on all of them is abominable. All kinds of 
socialistic experiments are being tried, each one more 
absurd than the last. They are now debating a law to 
pay working men on a sliding scale based on the size 
of each man’s family. It will very likely pass. If a 
carpenter, say, is a good workman but has no family, 
he will get less money than a poor workman who has a 
large number of dependents. This indicates very truly 
the present frame of mind of the people. 

Mr. Gregory was held up for a month at Sydney by 
a strike of marine engineers which prevented the sail- 
ing of the vessel on which he had taken passage. He 
finally return to the United States on the steamer 
Sonoma, which landed at San Francisco. Mr. Gregory 
visited Suva, in the Fiji Islands, Pago Pago at Samoa. 
and Honolulu. 


January Lumber Exports Thru Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 15.—The statement of lum- 
ber shipments thru this port for last January shows a 
decided decrease in the total declared value, as against 
the previous month, tho the aggregate is still a long 
way ahead of the same month of 1919. The total was 
$459,615 as compared with $535,619 for December, and 
$266,001 for January, 1919. The decline is very strik- 
ing in various items, oak boards alone coming near 
the exhibit for December, with 1,497,000 feet, of a de- 
clared value of $135,123. The next largest total is 
for poplar, with 820,000 feet of a declared value of 
$85,769, while implement handles with $62,001, occupy 
third place. The demand for handles will appear ex- 
traordinary and suggests that they are wanted faster 
than the European manufacturers can turn them out. 
Some hardwood logs went forward during the month, 
and fir also figured in a small way in the showing with 
55,000 feet. The statement for January, 1920, as 
against the same month in 1919, follows: 


January, 1920 January, 1919 





Quantity Value Quantity Value 

iain TI sees. knee 9,976 $ 3,600 
Logs,hardwood 10,000ft.$ 665 ..... weawke 
Boards, cypress 7,000 ft. 380 1,606,000 ft. 112,449 
Boards, fir.... 55,000 ft. 3,978 wakes sceiee 
Boards, .gum.. 23,000 ft. 2,124 ‘cncioh Pre 
soards, oak....1,497,000 ft. 135,123 15,000 ft. 1,022 
Boards, white 

i ere 30,000 ft. 1,900 
Boards, short 

leaf pine.... 16,000ft. 1,398 walt iuinas 
30ards, spruce ...... amine 16,000 ft. 675 
Boards, poplar 620,000 ft. 83,769 59,000 ft. 4,735 
Boards, hard- 

woods ...... 158,000 ft. 16,789 88,000 ft. 23,863 
Other lumber... ..... 2,692 Saad 109,753 
Sash and doors..... 9,144 nee seal 
Furniture ..... Canes 6,590 a 3,728 
PIANGQIGS ccccsc dame 62,001 - 5 
THAVOR os cesses 8,620 3,717 17,157 6,863 
Other manufac- 

tures of wood... 9.345 Pam 208 

Totals... ...:: $429,615 $266,901 


This city is getting two more steamship lines, which 
brings the total concerns that have decided to make 
Baltimore one of their home ports or a stopping point 
to above thirty. The latest competitors for traffic 
overseas to include Baltimore in their scope of opera- 
tions are the Pacific Mail & Steamship Co., which has 
sent out the first vessel on what is to be an around- 
the-world route, ships starting from San Francisco 
and going thence to Japan and China, through the Suez 
canal and Mediterranean, and the Gdansk-Baltimore 
Steamship Co., which intends to maintain a service 
with Danzig. The Pacific company has a capital of 
$2,000,000 and the other one of $2,100,000. It is 
expected that the two lines will develop much new 
traffic and add to the importance of Baltimore as a 
gateway. 


Polish Timber Trade Develops 


Advices from Great Britain indicate a considerable 
development in prospect for the Polish lumber industry, 
especially with Danzig created an open port. Sales 
have been made in planks, deals and battens described 
as unsorted redwood, at £32 per standard for 11-inch, 
£29 for 9-inch and £25 for T-inch. “It is fair to 
assume,” writes an English lumberman, “that the 
quality of this stock now coming out of Danzig will 
be an improvement over the average unsorted redwood 
exported from Libau, altho there is really good grade 
of redwood procurable from the latter port, altho not 
in large quantities.” 

In addition to a growing trade in sawn wood, there 
is likely soon to be a resumption of the exports of 
sleepers, fir timber and balks which before the war 
“made Danzig famous.” 


Steamer Freight Rates a Little Steadier 


Steamer chartering was limited in all trades last 
week by the scarcity of prompt boats of suitable class, 
say Lunham & Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, 
in their freight bulletin for March 13. There is a con- 
siderable inquiry for coal carriers to European, South 
American and West India destinations, but cargo of all 
kinds is comparatively scarce. Time charter boats for 
short periods are also wanted to a moderate extent. 
Rates are somewhat steadier but there have been few 
quotable changes. 

The sailing vessel market continues quiet, due to 
the general scarcity of freights. There are a few West 
India lumber and coal orders on the market, with 
return freights scarce, but in all other offshore trades 
shippers’ requirements are light. Tonnage offers freely 
for all kinds of business and the general tendency of 
rates is downward. 








Clearances From Florida Ports 


PENSACOLA, FLA., March 15.—Exports of timber and 
lumber from this port for the last week were as fol- 
lows: 

Barge Ernest, for Havana, by Stearns Lumber Co., 
385,743 superficial feet lumber. 

Spanish schooner Klosofi, for Barcelona, Spain, by 
George W. Howe Co., with 360,000 superficial feet lum- 
ber and deals. 

Cuban schooner Gabriel Palmer, for Havana, with 
277,000 superficial feet, cleared by master. 


St. ANDREWS, FLA., March 15.—Clearances from this 
port during the last week were as follows: 

March 3.—Norwegian steamship Maderas, by Pensa- 
cola Lumber Co., for Avilles, Spain, with 1,132,010 
superficial feet of pitch pine lumber. 

March 5.—American schooner Lavinia H. Snow, by 
EF. Lutz, for La Homana, D. R., with 263,461 super- 
ficial feet lumber. 

March 6.—American barge Ben, for Havana, by Gulf 
Export Lumber Co., with 317,995 superficial feet pitch 
pine lumber. 











Notes of Foreign Trade Interest 


THE IDEA of any sudden boom in the British timber 
trade this year must be dismissed, says a British trade 
authority, continuing: ‘And possibly this is all for the 
good, as no one wishes to see a further stiff rise in 
prices, which would be only too probable in the absence 
of State control were an abnormal demand to show 
itself. It seems that the British trade must expect 
during the present season nothing more than a slow 
and gradual improvement. This means, of course, that 
prices will keep firm but that it would be very dan- 
gerous to merchants to lay in large quantities of stock 
at the present high prices when they may have to wait 
many months before they can realize on their invest- 
ment.” 





DISCUSSING the present high prices on the British 
market for softwoods of Baltic origin, one of the Lon- 
don timber trade journals avers editorially that “the 
absolute truth of the whole position in regard to the 
1920 prices is that the Swedish and Finnish exporters 
are in league to extract the utmost shilling for their 
stocks.” Declaring that those to fight against 
such “profiteering” are the importers, who are all going 
their several ways instead of joining hands in co- 
operation, and that prices are going still higher than 
they now are, the question is asked: “What are the 
importers going to do about it?” 





That miscellaneous lumber products are rapidly 
advancing in prices is indicated by the statement 
of a Lincoln (Neb.) wholesaler and manufacturer, 
who declared on his return from a trip east re- 
cently that common bed slats were being quoted 
wholesale at 87 cents a bundle of eight pieces. He 
had been selling these at 65 cents. At this price 
he should now be receiving $1 a bundle for the old 
stock, while for the new stock he will have to get 
$1.25. Broom handles that formerly cost $18 a 
thousand now cost $75. 
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In an address which Secretary John P. Larson, of the 
St. Louis Planing Mill Listing Bureau, quantity sur- 
veyors for eighteen of the largest planing mills of 
that city, recently delivered before the Kiwanis Club, 
he told some very interesting things about the work- 
ings of the bureau and its importance to the industry 
and to the public in general. He said that more 
progress had been made in quantity surveying of mill- 
work than in any other branch of building construc- 
tion. Mr. Larson spoke in part as follows: 

There is nothing new under the sun. That which 
we often believe to be new we find later is new only 
to us and has been in use by others long ago. In Euro- 
pean countries quantity surveying is not new but has 
been practiced for a long time. In the United States 
the matter has been agitated from time to time, but it 
has never gained a very firm foothold. 

While the quantity survey could be applied to other 
lines, we now have in mind only its relation to build- 
ing construction. After a building has_ been 
designed the nextstep is to find out how much 
it is going to cost. To do this it is necessary to 
make a survey as to what kinds of materials are to 
be used. The next step is to find out the quantities 
of each of the materials. This appears easy enough 
and is in fact a very simple thing to do if it was done 
in the proper way. However, owing to the method in 
vogue with respect to bidding on building contracts, 
we have lost sight of the fundamentals and are flounder- 
ing about without aim. 

Most contractors do not figure their own work. 
They depend upon subcontractors to make bids to them 
for their own particular branch of the work. They then 
add the bids of the stibcontractors together and base 
their bid upon these. It follows, therefore, that the 
subcontractor is in fact the one who should be able 
to determine the quantities of material which enter 
into his part of the work. But under the present 
system quantities do not appeal to him as strongly 
us they should. Too often he is not concerned nearly 
so much about the quantity of material required to 
do a certain job as he is in the amount which his 
competitor bids for that job. Instead of having some 
way of determining the exact quantity required and 
letting every one requested to bid base his bid on 
identically the same quantity, each bidder will deter- 
mine his own quantities, which in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred will be different from the quantities 
figured by his competitor. 

Every civilized country has laws regarding weights 
and measures. But in the building business every man 
carries his own yard stick and it is found that every 
one is of different length. In some branches of the 
building business, it is true, some progress has been 
inade to determine the amount of material needed upon 
a scientific basis, but this is the exception. Reference 
might be made to steel construction. This branch has 
been highly developed and has come to be recognized 
aus an engineering undertaking. This has resulted in 
careful work on the part of those engaged in this 
branch of building construction. Capable and trained 
men are usually employed to figure the quantities and 
more care is perhaps exercised here than in any other 
branch of the work. But even in the case of struc- 
tural steel each concern figures its own quantities, 
and very often these quantities differ materially. When 
we come to other branches, such as stone work, brick 
work, wood work, concrete, plastering and in fact 
all the different branches it is found that there is no 
uniform system employed but that each bidder will 
take his own quantities in his own way and that these 
quantities in many cases differ greatly. This neces- 
sarily leads to great differences in bids. Because of 
this difference it is believed by many owners and archi- 
tects who do not fully understand the methods em- 
ployed that there must be a great profit in the various 
lines or there could not be such vast differences in the 
amount of the bids. They seldom stop to consider that 
the one who has made the lowest bid may have done 
so thru ignorance and that his bid is below cost. 
In the same way the one who submits a very high bid 
probably is high for the same reason, that of ignorance, 
and not because he intended to make the amount of 
profit which his bid would indicate. 

In recent years considerable progress has been made 
toward quantity surveying in some branches of build- 
ing construction. In my own line, that of millwork, 
perhaps more progress has been made than in most 
other lines, due no doubt to the fact that conditions 
have become so bad that they could not be endured. 
The lay mind does not readily understand just what 
millwork is and perhaps an explanation will help. 
Millwork, cabinet work, joinery ete. is nothing more 
than manufactured woodwork entering into building 
construction. Doors, windows, trim, cases, cupboards 
and closet fittings, and in fact any other manufac- 
tured or partly manufactured woodwork in the build- 
ing, taken collectively, is millwork. This in many 
cases is a highly technical branch of construction. 
The architect will indicate on the plans and write 
into the specifications what is wanted in the way of 
millwork, but it requires an expert properly to list the 
items described, their construction from the different 
kinds of lumber, and to figure out the quantities in 
such a way as to make it clear as to just what is re- 
quired. When this work is undertaken by incompetent 
or careless persons it will, of course, be seen that great 
differences must follow. One person will be conserva- 
tive and give himself the benefit of the doubt every 
time in listing his quantities. Another will have less 


regard for safety but will keep his eye and his mind 
on his competitor and work to the end that the bid, 


Quantity Surveying of Millwork 





based on his quantities, shall be lower in price than 
others figuring the same work. If there be two, or 
six. or a dozen men listing the quantities of millwork 
on a certain building under these conditions it will 
be seen that the results are bound to differ. That 
these differences amount to from 10 to 100 percent or 
more is not to be wondered at when the system em- 
ployed is borne in mind. It is for these reasons that 
listing bureaus have been established in different cities 
to carry out the idea of quantity survey with respect 
to millwork. When plans and specifications are put 
on the market a careful survey of the quantities of the 
millwork is made by the listing bureau and all mem- 
bers of the bureau who are requested to submit bids 
for the millwork on that particular project will secure 
quantities from the bureau, and will be assured that 
they are basing their bids on exactly the same quan- 
tities as their competitors. Wherever the scheme has 
been put into operation it has proven successful. Many 
cities are at the present time maintaining millwork 
listing bureaus and the number is growing. 

Quantity survey, however, contemplates not only 
giving the correct quantities in one or a few lines of 
building construction but in all. The theory of quan- 
tity survey is that the architect and owner secure a 
quantity survey of all the materials entering into a 
building project and that the general contractors asked 
to submit figures base their bids on such a survey. That 
is, it would be determined how many yards of excava- 
tion is needed, how many perch of rock laid up in a 
certain way is required, how many thousand brick of 
certain kind and texture laid in a certain kind of 
mortar it will take, how many feet of dimension, floor- 
ing and other kinds of lumber will be required, how 
much and what kind of millwork it will take to carry 
out the intention of the plans and the specifications. 
By getting this information at the source and furnish- 
ing it to the contractors it will be readily seen that 
results would be much more satisfactory. The only 
great difference between contractors’ bids would then 
be with respect to the labor actually employed upon 
the building. This would necessarily reduce the great 
gambling concerning the bids of subcontractors, which 
always has been and still remains one of the great 
evils of the industry. 

There are two great objections which retard and 
prevent the carrying out of the general idea of quan- 
tity surveying. One is the lack of education on the 
part of architects and owners who have not yet given 
sufficient thought to the matter. The other objection 
is the belief on the part of owners and architects that 
by receiving bids indiscriminately from different con- 
tractors based in many cases on conditions entirely 
false and without knowing just what is required under 
the contract a great difference in bids naturally results 
and the conclusion is reached that lower bids will be 
secured in this way than if they were based on facts. 
This system of wild and promiscuous bidding without 
regard to fundamentals or true knowledge of conditions 
results in nothing but evil. In some cases an owner 
will perhaps pay less than actual cost of the building, 
and in other cases he will pay a great deal more than 
he should. In fact, the whole building business re- 
solves itself into a gambling proposition. 

The order of the day is to standardize and stabilize. 
There is a great work to be done in this connection 
with the building business. I believe that the archi- 
tects sheuld take the first step and that owners, con- 
tractors and subcontractors should coéperate in an 
effort to get back to fundamentals by establishing true 
quantity surveys of all the materials entering into 
construction, se that it will be reasonably certain 
that everyone will base his bids on the same quanti- 
ties, and that these quantities are based on facts and 
not on guesswork. 


Demand For Millwork Continues Strong 


Woodworking plants in all parts of the country are 
rushed with business, and having hard work to keep 
within hailing distance of their orders. The feeling 
thruout the trade is very optimistic, manufactarers 
generally looking for the present heavy volume of busi- 
ness to continue for an indefinite period. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
have put out some new discount lists (dated March 
10) showing advances all along the line on stock 
goods, averaging about 10 points on doors and open 
sash, with corresponding increases on frames. The 
increases took the trade somewhat by surprise after 
the announcement of stabilized lumber prices by cer- 
tain manufacturers, but the. sash and door men say 
they were a lap behind the lumber producers in their 
prices, and absolutely had to make one more boost. 
Demand upon the factories here is heavy and it is 
possible that there may be further advances before 
the season is fairly on. All plants are behind on 
orders, and some are turning down special work en- 
tirely. 

In Cincinnati (Ohio) and the surrounding territory 
the factories are operating at capacity, where they 
are fully stocked with lumber for immediate require- 
ments, but all of them are in the market for more 
lumber, and do not expect any lengthy interruption of 
building activities due to labor controversies. Most 
of them hold unfinished contracts based on the pres- 
ent prices of lumber, and are not hesitating to buy at 
the market where they can find the lumber they want 
and deliveries can be made with reasonable prompt- 
ness. Every manufacturer of sash, doors and inte- 
rior trim of all descriptions is confident that there will 
be jittle interruption of distribution, because there is 
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so much work in prospect that construction operations 
must be resumed on some basis. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing mills 
iave a good prospect of work ahead, and present 
jusiness is greatly increased over a year ago. Im- 
provement in weather has stimulated the inquiry 
largely. 

The Baltimore (Md.) manufacturers and jobbers of 
sash and doors are still having all of the business they 
in take care of, with recent advances in quotations 
well maintained. Buyers, in fact, are out to place 


orders, in which proceeding they are not always suc- 
cessful, since deliveries cannot be promised on any- 
thing taken on now for months to come, the period 
eing perhaps delayed past the time when construction 


can be carried on to the best advantage. The fig- 
ures which contractors are willing to pay are attract- 
ive enough: and with plenty of construction work in 
prospect, the outlook for the sash and door men is 
very encouraging. 

The sash and millwork plants of San Francisco 
(Calif.) have all the work they can take care of, with 
the building situation strong. Door factories in the 
hay region are doing a very good business for this sea- 
son of the year. Finished door factories connected 
with the large white and sugar pine mills are oper- 
ating steadily with a good demand. Sash and door cut 
stock is selling very well. Ample shipments of pine 
box shook are being made. The car supply has im- 
proved. There is a good demand for redwood doors. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 16.—Approximately two thousand carpenters 
re out in Cincinnati and surrounding towns awaiting 
icceptance by employers of their demands for an im- 
mediate 33 percent advance of wages, and there are 
nutterings among other branches of the building trades 
hat threaten a like situation in these lines. The car- 
penters are encouraged by concessions made by con- 
ractors not members of the Building Employers’ Asso- 
iation, and more than five humdred of them have 
ound work thru these channels at the $1 an hour de 
1anded until May 1 and at $1.25 after that date. At 
resent there are scores of projects held up, involving 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Check, naturally, 
has been given to the distribution of building mate- 
rials of all kinds, but stocks of lumber are so low that 
up to this time there has been no concession in prices 
n the leading hardwoods, while walnut of all grades 
has sold at higher prices, FAS and No. 1 common ad- 
ancing $25 and $45, according to thickness. 

(ransit car trade in cypress, cottonwood and south- 
erp pine is said to feel the effect of the decision of 
the Railroad Administration to let the $10 storage 
harge stand until June 1. A few cases of price con- 
cessions have occurred in those woods on that ac- 
ount, where the owners of such cars did not choose 
» take risk of further losses on their commitments 

accumulated charges or a decline of the market. 
rhe latter contingency, however, is considered remote 
by manufacturers, who say the condition of stocks is 
such that there will have to be an abnormal reduction 
f the demand before prices will fall. As to the market 
being seriously affected by the building labor troubles, 
they regard the developments in Cincinnati as merely 
local, and of little effect on the trade in general. 

The M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., according to announce- 
ment of President H. J: Pfiester, is asking bids for 
the construction of three new dry kilns, each 60 by 122 
feet, and 19 feet over all. These are to be fireproof, and 
to be completed this spring to take care of increasing 
iemands of the company’s business at the plant in this 
city. As soon as these new structures are ready for 
use the old kilns of the company are to be replaced by 
others in size and construction uniform with the new 


a EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 15.—Local manufacturers report that the de- 
mand during the last week or ten days has slackened 
somewhat, but this is believed to be only a temporary 
check in trade. Notwithstanding this little slump the 
pinion is expressed that the manufacturers are going 
to have about all the business that they can handle 
for several months. Lumbermen in this section report 
that their shipping facilities have greatly increased 
since the railroads passed back into the hands of the 
rivate owners. Prices still hold firm and manufac- 
turers believe there will be no tendency to lower quo- 
tations for several months. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 15.—Altho a pessimistic note has crept into 
pine and building material markets and demand 
it especially keen, according to jobbers and manu- 
turers, who report transit cars in small demand, 
iis condition is probably due largely to bad weather, 
vhich has held actual consumption in check in nearly 
! sections. The situation is no different from that 
ng experienced by other industries handling sea- 
nable lines. 
In the hardwood industry demand is fair, with 
ices steady. Actual inquiries and orders are prob- 
not as heavy as they were. Dry salable stocks 
the South are very low as a whole and producers 
‘ not worrying much about demand just now and 
endeavoring to produce any yard stocks for future 
ving, which it is felt will be heavy. It has come to 
tice that a number of large consumers in the East 
d North are endeavoring to unload certain holdings. 
wever, hardwood men claim that such sales repre- 
‘nt either lumber purchased to be used in an emer- 
ney and later replaced with a more desirable grade, 
else where consumers have Jost orders or taken up 
new line of production, resulting in stocks on hand 
being desirable. The trading off of consumers’ 
cks is not taken by hardwood operators to mean 
t the consumers are overloaded or afraid of the 
rket. 
\t the present time there is a good demand for 
estnut core stock, which is several dollars lower 
in basswood and some other woods used for cores, 
i it is the belief of some consumers and producers 
t chestnut will go higher. 
Demand for panels, glued-up stocks, veneers etc. is 
ry keen and local manufacturers are working at 
pacity, with some concerns using night shifts, espe- 
‘ally in core departments. 
The Louisville Building Trades Council and General 


t 





Contractors’ Association patched up differences and 
averted a strike that was to have been called on Mon- 
day of this week, which would have stopped all local 
construction work. It is understood that the argu- 
ment concerned open shops and working mixed crews 
of union and nonunion men. Wages are high and ad- 
vancing, bricklayers now drawing $1.25 an hour, which 
is 25 cents premium over the scale. It is alleged that 
northern and eastern contractors have been bidding up 
wages and taking men from Louisville. 

Louisville hardwood operators report increased in- 
quiry from railroads for timbers and other material, 
with prospects of some excellent business a little later 
in the season. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 15.-—Thcie have been some signs of weak- 
ening in the hardwood market, but it has not been so 
pronounced as in the southern pine. There is no ques- 
tion but what there is a greater amount of stocks in 
process of drying out, but the mills are not yet up to a 
normal position in that respect. The last week was a 
wet one, causing many of the small mills to close down 
for want of logs, and this interfered somewhat with 
the rush to accumulate stocks for the spring demand. 

Ash is reported off $30 a thousand from several 
sources but no such decline could be found among 
local mills and wholesalers. ‘The production of ash, 
however, in this district is small and a decline in that 
wood alone would cause little comment. 


Orders are coming in and the market is much 
steadier than it has been for several weeks. Millmen 


and wholesalers state they can figure more safely in 
values, and altogether the trade is much more satis- 
factory than when there was no known market. A 
reasonable number of cars is being furnished. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 17.—Buffalo building permits were on a 
larger scale last week than for some time and num- 
bered 54, with costs of $357,100. 

Cc. W. Bodge is spending a week in New York and 
New England in the interest of the Sandford-Bodge 
Lumber Co. He reports to the office that southern 
pine demand is good. 

Elmer J. Sturm, of Miller, Sturm & Miller, has 
returned from a trip to Ohio mills, looking after 
shipments of lumber to the firm's yard. He found 
stocks low and much trouble in getting in logs, be- 
cause of muddy roads, 

R. F. Kreinheder, president of the Standard Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., is one of the directors of the Atlas 
Securities Corporation, which has been formed here 
lately. Offices have been taken in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. The company will specialize in 
business men’s securities. 

Many local lumbermen are planning to attend the 
annual convention of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at Washington next week. An 
unusually large delegation is expected. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 16.—The hardwood market continues firm 
and probably will remain so for some time, regardless 
of the granting of the temporary injunction today by 
Judge John E. McCall restraining members of the 
Open Competition Plan of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers Association from further activity. A 
prominent member of the trade said this afternoon 
that prices for hardwood lumber would remain high 
and the tone of the market would continue strong 
until there was return to more normal log supply, 
and, thru such log supply, to more nearly normal pro- 
duction. Some consumers are holding out of the 
market on the theory that a reaction is due, but 
manufacturers are holding their prices at the high- 
est level in the history of the industry because they 
are unable to produce more than a small percentage 
of the lumber for which they receive orders. Oak, 
ash, gum, cottonwood and all other hardwood items 
are in excellent demand and there is every evidence 
that orders are far in excess of the quantity of hard- 
wood lumber available to take care of them. 

Further heavy rains have occurred thruout the val- 
ley territory during the last week and these have 
intensified the unfavorable logging conditions obtain- 
ing for some time. J. W. Dickson, president of the 
Valley Log Loadjng Co., estimates that his firm will 
not load more than three hundred cars of logs on 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley line of the Illinois 
Central during the current month, as compared with 
considerably more than one thousand cars during the 
corresponding month last year. He says there are 
so few logs offering for loading that he is operating 
only one of his four log loading machines on that 
road. 

H. A. Morrison and C. T. 


Whitman, Earle, Ark., 
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Our large stocks and modern 
facilities insure you getting 
stock when you need it. 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 





MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Fiat Iron Bldg. 

GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADBLPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 
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We are manufacturing more than two and one-half 
million feet of lumber per month of various woods, 
principally Poplar but our present stocks are badly 
broken caused by heavy sales in the past two months, 
However, even though we haven't much to offer, we still 
have a small amount of stock in the different thicknesses 
and grades of Poplar and will welcome your inquiries. 





We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface. 
Case-Fowier Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA 


J. H. MACKELDUFF, 


If It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Chicago New England 


Manager. Representative, Representative, 
Gen. Sales Office, MAMCI'Y & BOYD, J.J. BERTHOLET, 
512-13PennsylvaniaBldg. 2. Otis Bldg. 30 Hemenway St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chi \ 


Boston, Mass. 





Phone, Spruce 1593. Phone, Main 1894, 
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2 Cars WHITE OAK TIMBERS 
8x8—12x12—10 to l6ft. 

2 Cars 2" Sound Oak Plank 

2 Cars 2" Sound Wormy Chestnut 

2 Cars 1" No. | C. & Bet. Hemlock 


THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 


~ Mills: Thayer, W. Va. CHARLESTON. W. VA. 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, 
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PHILADELPHIA 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 








ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: Band Sawn Quartered Oak and Gum. 
Also Ash, Elm, Cypress and Cottonwood. 








The Largest Poplar Mill in the World | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers { 


have purchased from Charles Swift, of Swift & Co., 
Chicago, 20,000 acres of timber lands near Melville, 
La., for a consideration of $500,000 and are taking 
immediate steps for the development of the timber 
thereon. Two sawmills are being shipped to the 
property and it is proposed to have these in opera- 
tion by May 1. A third will be installed later. 
Caterpillar tractors are being purchased and shipped 
to Melville to assist in bringing out logs for these 
plants. Men and teams are likewise being concen- 
trated. It is estimated that there are at least 100,- 
000,000 feet of timber, mostly ash and gum, on the 
property, and the new owners plan to market a large 
percentage of their output in Europe, shipping via 
New Orleans. Messrs. Whitman and Morrison have 
already sold more than 1,000,000 feet of lumber to be 
delivered from the timber on this property. Mr. 
Whitman, who is president of the Bank of Earle, has 
been engaged in the lumber and timber business in 
eastern Arkansas for a number of years and is one 
of the best known lumbermen in this territory. Mr. 
Morrison is cashier of the same bank. 

Active business has been begun by the Johnson 
Bros, Hardwood Co., a new firm which was recently 
organized here by J. Clayton Johnson, local sales 
manager of the Thane Lumber Co. at Arkansas City, 
Ark., and secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis, and E. O. Johnson, president of the Thane 
Lumber Co. The new company announces that it will 
operate a hardwood mill at Grubbs, Ark., handle the 
selling end of the business of the Arko Lumber Co., 
and conduct the wholesale business of the Thane 
Lumber Co. E. O. Johnson expects to remove to 
Memphis in the near future. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 16.—The effect which the cost of labor in the 
building trades and the present prices of materials is 
having upon the new construction movement in Mil- 
waukee and elsewhere thruout Wisconsin is becom- 
ing more and more evident by the action of manufac- 
turers in postponing building operations that had been 
planned. The figures issued by the building inspector 
of Milwaukee also give substantial evidence that build- 
ers are refusing to proceed until prices become more 
stabilized. In the week just ended the value of per- 
mits was $218,606, compared with $502,931 in the 
corresponding week of 1919. The number of permits 
showed an increase over last year, indicating that 
work is confined largely to small jobs. Since all of the 
preceding weeks of 1920 were showing material gains 
over 1919 the abrupt decline is regarded as significant. 
The attitude of builders is to defer all work save that 
of dwelling construction. Even this, however, is 
affected. The situation is the most serious that has 
ever been known, for industry is beginning to show 


signs of the unfavorable effect of the inability to get 


labor because there is no place to house it. 


A somewhat disquieting development in respect to 
the present price of lumber is the action of the State 
authorities of Wisconsin in agreeing to the use of so- 
called “steel lumber” in the construction of small 
buildings. That lumber prices should be relatively so 
high that builders recognize economy in using a meta! 
substitute is one of the peculiar features of the 
present situation. 

Altho there is not much change noticeable in the 
general run of lumber prices, some of the wholesalers 
in Milwaukee say they discern an easier tone and they 
are inclined to look for a decline. Industries continue 
to buy all the lumber that can be furnished, but re- 
tailers are not so anxious to make commitments, be- 
cause building lumber especially is moving more slowly 
and they naturally are not loading up at peak prices. 

While the extraordinarily high cost of logging dur- 
ing the season now closing naturally must make for 
high prices of lumber, it is said that the input has 
been unusually large in some sections of the North and 
probably will figure in a cessation of the advancing 
trend of prices of manufactured lumber. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 13.—The Northern Cedar & Timber Co., of 
Menominee, a recently organized concern dealing in 
forest products, plans to build a mill here early in 
the spring. Piles have been driven for the foundation. 
It is thought that May 1 will find the new mill in 
operation. An extensive cedar yard will be operated 
in connection with the mill- W. S. Patch, formerly 
manager of the Crawford Cedar Co., Menominee, and 
Edward Barstow are the head men in the new concern. 
The yards will cover an area of fifteen acres. 

Operations at the Hebard mill at Pequaming, Mich., 
have been resumed after a temporary shutdown of 
several weeks while repairs were being made. The out- 
look for a big cut this summer is bright. Lumber 
camps in the Upper Peninsula are nearing the end of 
their winter operations. The Foss & LeClair camps 
near L’Anse closed down a week ago. Their combined 
cut approximated one million feet. 

The sawmill of H. F. Below, the old Ludington mill, 
is now operating steadily in this city and is cutting 
over fifty thousand feet daily. This output will be 
increased. Two new resaws will soon be installed. 
In the lath mill what can not be manufactured inte 
lath is turned into hardwood squares, which are mar- 
keted and used for chairs, brooms, etc. Everything 
an inch square and 18 inches long is marketable. A 
new dry kiln will soon be built that will have a 
capacity of about 250,000 feet. The new planing mil) 
will have five machines at the start. Mr. Below 
plans to use the yards for a concentration point for 
the H. F. Below Lumber Co. and lumber will be shipped 
here both by rail and water. Yard operations con 
ducted in several larger cities of Wisconsin and 
Michigan will be moved to this place. 
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Spokane, WASH., March 13.—One more week has 
gone by with no more snow to help the logging indus- 
try of the Inland Empire. The last part of the week 
has seen almost continuous rain in many of the tim- 
ber districts, all of which hinders rather than helps 
the logging crews. 

B. FE. Hyatt and William Gowen, examiners of the 
department of finance, State of Idaho, have been in 
Spokane for a few days. They have just completed an 
examination of the books of the Pend Oreille, Clear- 
water. Coeur d’Alene and Potlatch timber protective 
associations. 

The appointment of Dwight L. Beatty as forest 
supervisor of the Helena forest with headquarters at 
Helena was announced this week at Missoula by Dis- 
trict Forester R. H. Rutledge. Mr. Beatty is trans- 
ferred from St. Maries, Idaho, where he has been super- 
visor of the St. Joe forest. 

A community building corporation to render financial 
assistance in erecting homes and other buildings in 
Pullman, Wash., the home of the Washington State 
College, was perfected this week with several promi- 
nent Pullman business men on the board of directors. 

The Arthur Farrish Lumber Co. was converted into 
a corporation during the last week. The stock was 
increased to $50,000. Arthur Farrish owns a large 
acreage in the Blue Mountains adjacent to Anatone, 
Wash., where the mill is located. It is planned to 
double the output during the year. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Yellow 
Pine Box & Lumber Co. was held March 5 at Wenatchee, 
Wash. The board of directors elected the following 
officers: A. E. Case, president; Dr. L. W. Studley, 
vice president; C. E. Gray, general manager; H. F. 
Williams, secretary. An executive committee to handle 
the affairs of the company was named as follows: D. S. 
McKinstry, Anson J. Morrill and Dr. L. W. Studley. 
Last year the company manufactured and delivered 
six hundred thousand fruit boxes to Wenatchee fruit 
growers. This year it expects to deliver one million 
boxes. The stockholders, of which there are fifty, 
got their boxes at 13 cents a box and in addition the 
company paid an 8 percent dividend. 





To Make White Pine Lumber for Millwork 


MissouLa, Mont., March 13.—Henry G. Klopp, 
president and general manager of the White Pine Sash 
Co., of Spokane, Wash., announced here this week 
that his company will open a branch here within ninety 
days, using the property known as the Largey lumber 
mill. The new concern will start with the manu- 
facture of sash material for eastern jobbers. The 
Largey company sold out a number of years ago to the 
Missoula Lumber Co., which was compelled, about 


ten years ago, to stop operations because of labor 
troubles. The Missoula Lumber Co. was competing 
with lumber companies of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
where the open shop prevailed with a 9- or 10-hour 
working day, and it was unable to meet the compe- 
tition on an 8-hour day. Mr. Klopp stated his com 
pany would operate on the 8-hour basis. 


Montana-Idaho Timber Sale Controversy 

BoNNERS Ferry, IDAHO, March 13.—Bonners Ferry 
was visited Thursday by several representatives of the 
Forest Service, who came here to gather data relative 
to the Callahan tract of timber. The Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Co. put in the highest bid for the tract some 
time ago, but the Forest Service ruled that the com- 
pany could not have the timber unless it agreed to 
manufacture the lumber in Montana instead of in Idaho 
and also agreed to build a mill at Troy, Mont., for 
that purpose. 

Bonners Ferry and other Idaho towns, thru their 
chambers of commerce, have complained at the ruling 
and declare that most of the timber really lies in Idaho, 
not in Montana. The people at Troy, Mont., had 
urged that the lumber be manufactured in Montana, 
hoping to have a mill installed at that place. 


STUDIES AMERICAN LUMBERING 


Syrracusg, N. Y., March 16.—Axel E. F. Schard, 
the Swedish forest service officer who has come to 
America to study American forestry methods, has 
tried to lose himself in the woods of the Northwest. 
He studied American forestry school methods at the 
New York State College of Forestry for six months, 
and then went west and said he would not be heard otf 
again for months, for he was going to secure prac- 
tical experience in many fields, by securing work as & 
regular lumberjack. His first place was to be in the 
Weyerhaeuser holdings near Cloquet, Minn., where he 
was last heard from, and then he was to work west, 
even securing part time work, if possible, on the 
national forests of the West. He is trying to go into 
the woods incognito, tho he carried letters of intro- 
duction to the most important men in the western 
fields. 
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REALIZING that the destruction of California pine 
timber by bark boring beetles is a menace compar- 
able only to that of forest fires, District Forester 
P. G. Redington has arranged for control work 
looking to the eradication of these destructive pests 
in 115,000 acres of Government timber in the Sierra 
national forest. 
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CENTRALIA, WASH. 


March 13.—The few orders booked have been at the 
eld prices and are for immediate shipment. A few of 
the line yards have requested that shipment be held 
up for a few weeks, but so far cancelations have been 
mostly from dealers who are handling lumber in transit. 
There has been a falling off in inquiries from the East 
and middle West, but to offset this the railroad com- 
panies are out with inquiries for several million feet. 
They have to have the lumber, and it begins to look 
as if the railroads and not the dealers in the East 
will get the benefit of any drop in prices. The dealers 
in the East who are holding off expecting a big reduc- 
tion will more than likely experience the same result 
as last fall, when the market sagged and came back 
stronger than ever. The railroads are promising more 
cars, both open and closed, and with the transit car 
shipment feature eliminated from the market it looks 
as if the car supply would be sufficient to take care 
of the immediate needs of the mills. That the lath 
business has come to’stay in this district is admitted 
by all. A few years ago there were only one or two 
mills in all southwest Washington manufacturing lath ; 
today nearly every mill has installed a lath mill or is 
going to. The surprise to all is the fact that most 
of the lath are used locally or in eastern Washington 
and California, very few going to the East. With the 
advance of $1 a thousand on logs the first of the month 
and with cedar logs hard to get at any price from 
$25 to $40 a thousand, it looks as if cedar products 
would hold at the present market. 

Francis J. Pike, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, and eastern representative for the Eastern 
Railway & Lumber Co., was a Centralia visitor last 
week. Mr. Pike is visiting the lumber manufacturers 
of the Pacific Northwest to get in touch with conditions 
at the mills. 

The new sawmill recently completed at Mendota by 
the M. E. Johnson Lumber Co. started operation this 
week. It will have a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 13.—Cars have been coming much more freely 
the last week and in fact there is now no present 
shortage as a result of the slowing down of consump- 
tion and lack of the customary run of orders. If the 
demand for lumber was heavier the supply of cars 
would still be short, but the improvement since the 
Government released control of the railroads is satis- 


factory. The announcement of the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests that their lumber prices will be cut from 
10 to 30 percent has had no effect on prices gen- 


erally and lumber manufacturers say that for the 
present at least there will be no effort made to meet 
the cut of the Weyerhaeuser interests; in fact, there 
seems to be a very general opinion that prices will not 
be materially reduced for some time. There is at the 
present a letup of orders, but this it is said is due to 
financial conditions and not to any lessening of demand. 

Alexander Polson, president of the Polson Bros. 
Logging Co., accompanied by Mrs. Polson, has been 
in Tacoma attending the launching of the schooner 
Ella A, named for Mrs. Polson. Mrs. Polson acted 
as sponsor. The schooner, which is owned by Grays 
Harbor capitalists, has been chartered to load lumber 
on the Sound in April for Australia. 

Heavy rain the last ten days has added immeasur- 
ably to logging streams and has been of much benefit 
to loggers who have had many logs held up on account 
of the long drouth extending thru part of January 
and all of February. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 13.—There was a general lessening of the 
tension of recent months, due to an improved car situa- 
tion that enabled millmen te move out a larger per- 
centage of their output and accumulated stocks. While 
a steady return toward normal is expected, plant opera- 
tors believe the transportation problem will continue 
to affect the market until late in the spring. Market 
conditions remain about as last week. Announcement 
earlier by the Weyerhaeuser interests of a cut in 
price extending to June 1 had a tendency to weaken 
orders, as buyers expected to purchase cheaper, but 
the producers declined to meet the trend and declined 
orders at lowered prices. As a result bookings were 
not up to usual this week. Shingle prices continued 
the drop beginning two weeks ago, a further decline 
of 50 cents a square being recorded, a total of 90 cents 
in the fortnight. Lessened demand due to inclement 
weather in the East, causing slacking of building opera- 
tions, is mentioned as the cause. Even at present 
prices shingles are selling here at double the rate of 
a year ago. 

Advices from the offices of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., with which several Everett mills are 
identified, are that foreign orders, expected to develop 
large propertions early in the spring, are being re 
tarded by the foreign exchange situation, but that 
the improvement now in progress warrants hope that 
this business will begin to move in the near future. 

Extension of the use of “hogged’’ fuel, manufacture 
of which was begun recently by the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests, was noted during the week when the Hotel 
Mitchell and the Marlborough Apartment managements 
closed contracts for the “hamburger” and began in- 
Stallation of special apparatus for burning the “chawed 
wood.” The Everett school board has under considera- 
tion taking on the “hogged” as fuel for its power and 
heating plants. 

Important among the announcements of extensions 
of plants this week is that of the Parker Lumber & 


Box Co., which recently took over the plant of the 
Northwest Box Co. George D. Parker stated that 
additions to the property representing an investment 
of $50,000 to $75,000 would be made immediately, and 
that C. E. Brown, vice president of the company, has 
returned from the East, where he purchased equip- 
ment already shipped, and would be here next week 
to arrange for its installation. Orders for dredging 
20,000 yards of sand from the bay to form a mill pond 
for the Parker company have been placed and machines 
will take on this work immediately. New dry kilns 
having a capacity of 150,000 feet, with a daily output 
of 30,000 feet, are in course of construction. Founda- 
tion work for these is being placed. A resaw and a cut- 
off saw have been ordered in the East as part of the 
new machinery equipment. 

The Garriott Manufacturing Co., operating the Ever- 
ett Mutual Shingle mill now, announces that $22,000 
will be expended upon expansion of its mill capacity, 
which will be doubled by the installation of new ma- 
chinery. Five new machines will be added. About 
$16,000 will be put into plant additions and improve- 
ments, including two new dry kilns at a cost of 
$11,000. A new log slip will cost $3,000, and a new 
office building is also being built. 

Another announcement of the week, showing revival 
of the industry, is that the Davenport Mill Co. has 
taken over the sawmill at Camano, on Camano Island, 
and has formed plans to enlarge its output from 20,000 
to 60,000 feet daily. The plant will be placed in opera- 
tion as soon as remodeling is possible. The plans in- 
clude a complete lighting system and a new dock to 
deep water. Eighty-two men, operating two shifts, 
will be employed. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 13.—Marked improvement in car supply has 
been noted by lumber manufacturers during the last 
week. The return of the roads to private management 
has already resulted in better service and further 
improvement is expected. The market has been easier 
in consequence and prices have shown a downward 
tendency for the first time in a year. 

The Cascade Towboat Co., controlled by the Marine 
Lumber Co., of Tacoma, has purchased the entire fleet 
of the Wallace Tugboat & Transportation Co. and has 
taken over all the latter company’s business. The fleet 
consists of five vessels, three operated by gasoline 
power and two by steam power. J. C. Cook, of the 
Marine Lumber Co., is president of the Cascade com- 
pany. Ralph C. Chittenden, now of the Marine Lumber 
Co., will probably be the active manager for the Cas- 
cade company, which, it is expected, will be completely 
reorganized. The Wallace company does a large part 
of the towing work for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha. This 
work will in future be handled by the Cascade com- 
pany. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has purchased a small 
tract of land adjoining the Tacoma Building, half of 
which is owned by the company, from the Northern 
Pacific Railway. The tract is now used as a small 
park. Officials of the Weyerhaeuser company state that 
no building operations are planned and the purchase 
was made to prevent the construction of frame build- 
ings on the site in case of purchase by other interests, 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


March 13.—J. S. Lyons, of Marshfield, president of 
the Coos Bay Iron Works, has bought a one-third 
interest in the Oregon Export Co., operating a mill 
near Marshfield. He purchased the stock from C. L. 
Smith, the superintendent of the mill. Mr. Smith will 
continue as superintendent under Manager Davies. The 
latter and W. A. T. Bushong, of Portland, each own a 
one-third interest in the company. 

Charles Hall, president of the Bank of Southwestern 
Oregon, of Marshfield, A. Y. Myers and Ben S, Fisher 
are interested in a new mill which will be built near 
Marshfield. A logging camp will also be established 
and the concern will log stumpage bought from the 
Southern Pacific Co. located near the city. A planing 
mill will be installed and the finished lumber will be 
hauled in auto trucks to a retail yard in Marshfield. 

The Coos Veneer & Box Co. is the name of a new 
corporation which will erect a veneer plant in Marsh- 
field, on property adjoining the plant recently built 
by C. A. Smith and his sons. The stock will be sold 
entirely to local people. The capitalization is $50,000. 
Benjamin Ostlind, who built the veneer plant for the 
Smith interests, will have charge of the construction 
of the new factory and will be interested in it. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, has started 
to open a new logging camp at Black Creek, north of 
Coos Bay. The camp will be reached by a railroad a 
mile in length, which is being built from the Southern 
Pacific tracks. The camp will be turning out logs in 
about sixty days and will employ seventy-five men. 
The Buehner company is now operating a big camp 
of five sides at Lakeside and employing two hundred 
men. 

The Tackanitch Timber Co., which recently bought 
one hundred million feet of timber from Adelsperger 
& Conrad and located on Lake Tackanitch, north of 
the Umpqua River, is opening a logging camp at Kroll 
station. The logs will be shipped by rail to the 
Coquille Lumber Mills Co. at Coquille. It expects to 
furnish the mill 100,000 feet of logs a day as soon 
as the camp is operating. When timber is removed 
from some of the land it is the intention of the com- 
pany to build a lumber mill at Kroll. 

The new plant of the Winchester Bay Lumber Co. 
at Reedsport is now turning out close to 100,000 feet 
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of lumber a day. Manager Hubbard plans improve- 
ments and additions to the equipment which will in- 
crease the output to 125,000 or 150,000 feet a day. 
The company is building a logging railroad to reach 
a new camp which has been opened. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 13.—A number of small shingle and sawmill. 


deals have been concluded in this district since Jan. 1, 
and there are others to be announced. The Marietta 
shingle mill, sold some time ago by the Marietta 
Shingle Co., is now operating under the ownership of 
F. Bb. Graves. He reports that the plant is running 
in good shape but cars are exceedingly scarce in his 
community. The Shadybrook Lumber Co. has been or- 
ganized by several Lynden men for a general logging 
and lumber business, and the Anna shingle mill at Moss 
Hill has been bought by M. Pierce and has been re- 
moved to a new location. 

It is understood that W. E. Allen, purchaser of 
30,000,000 feet of Federal timber in the Glacier dis- 
trict, will establish a good sized logging camp in the 
near future. The purchase places him in an advan- 
tageous position for acquirement of other fine bodies 
of timber near by, and it is expected that some 
deals of that kind will be closed. Mr. Allen is one 
of the pioneer loggers of this region. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. is installing two power- 
ful boilers in its Bellingham plant, replacing equipment 
that has been in position for many years. They will 
give the company a big increase in power. This con- 
cern has spent thousands of dollars in improvements 
within the last year. 

Building operations in Bellingham are growing and 
prospects for considerable construction this year are 
excellent. The value of permits thus far issued approxi- 
mate $100,000 and the figures for March will be as 
much, if not more. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


March 13.—<Another good rainstorm has improved 
the crop outlook, and the prospects for business at 
the vards in the interior are better. Additional snow 
in the mountains will give the white and sugar pine 
mills a summer water supply. Redwood and white 
sugar pine demand still exceeds the supply. 

The fir lumber market is quiet, locally, with the 
large buyers still holding off. But the vards are buy- 
ing “fill in’ stuff and special cuttings for their pres- 
ent requirements. Regardless of the lack of heavy 
buying demand, the market is holding. With small 
stocks at the northern mills and no surplus of car 
and vessel tonnage there is no probability of any heavy 
accumulation here, Domestic cargo shipments of 
common fir are maintained at from $39 to $40.50 base. 
delivered, San Francisco. Cargo shippers, appreciating 
the situation, are not shipping any volume of random 
to California. The little that has come in has sold at 
$40 flat. 

There is very little surplus of fir uppers and finish 
and prices are being maintained at about the figures 
asked by the legitimate dealers since the first of the 
year. There are not so many transit cars moving as 
buyers have been holding off and wholesalers have 
become cautious about sending them. 

There are numerous inquiries for white and sugar 
pine, and, with practically no unsold stocks at the 
mills, there are indications that the market will be 
sustained at present prices. After the mills resume 
full operations a little readjustment may be neces- 
sary. But if there is a normal building season the 
mills probably will be unable to take care of all the 
demand. There has been a little hesitation lately by 
some buyers, but there is a general shortage of lumber 
and, when convinced that there is no surplus stock, 
they will pay the price. It is said that the complaints 
of some of the Mississippi Valley sash and door manu- 
facturers as to the price of shop were due to their 
having old orders to fill that were taken at old prices. 
On new business they have protected themselves. 

Preparations are being made for resumption of 
operations at the California pine mills during the 
next month. The redwood market is firm altho there 
is not such large premiums being paid as last month. 
Most of the buying is now being done at list prices. 
Some large buyers seem to be awaiting developments 
but there are no indications of lower prices. When 
the spring demand opens up, some predict an advance. 
There are practically no stocks of uppers unsold at 
the mills. Commons are not accumulating and any 
stock not covered by orders is taken up promptly. 
Mills are selecting orders and are working off their 
short lengths without difficulty. When buyers order 
long lengths, they are willing to take some of the short 
stuff to complete an assortment. Redwood shingles are 
going a little better at the reduced prices. 

John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, who is president 
of the Michigan California Lumber Co., spent last week 
here and conferred with Vice President R. E. Danaher, 
who recently opened an office at 428 New Call Build- 
ing. Mr. Blodgett, who has large timber holdings on 
the Coast and is interested in the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co. of Eugene, Ore., is optimistic as to the lumber 
market. 

Arthur Davies, who sold the Davies Lumber & Box 
Co., at Blairsden, to the California Fruit Exchange, 
is preparing to reéngage in lumber manufacturing in 
the white and sugar pine district. The Davies Lumber 
Corporation has filed articles of incorporation, with an 
authorized capital stock of $500,000. The directors 
are as follows: Arthur Davies. M. A. Davies, C. S. 
Merble, C. R. Johnson and F. R. Wehe. 

The Union Lumber Co.’s redwood mill, at Fort Bragg, 
is still making repairs and one side of the mill is closed 
down. There is a good supply of cars and the company 
is catching up on orders. Good eastern shipments have 
been made. Stocks are still depleted at the mill. The 


Mendocino and Glen Blair mills are making good cuts. 
The Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co. is running its red- 
wood mill at Eureka full blast and is catching up on 


orders. A new 5-compartment dry kiln is being built 
to take the place of the kilns that were burned. The 
company’s redwood shingle mill is making a good out- 
put and the reduction in price has had some effect. 
Fifteen carloads were sold last week. J. H. Holmes, 
president of the company is making a tour of Arizona. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling Nathan Co.., 
this city, says that the fir market is firmer now that 
the company is getting over the recent scare in the 
North. Cars are easy again and the company’s ship- 
ments from Oregon mills are coming along freely. 
There is a good demand for “fill-in” stocks at the 
yards. Randoms are a little weak, but specified stock 
is strong. Flooring and all kinds of uppers are firm 
and searce. Vertical grain flooring continues to sell 
at $55 over Rail B List. The company is making some 
shipments of white pine from the Plumas Lumber 
Co.’s mill at Cromberg, which will resume operation 
about April 15. 

Hunter Savidge, of the Macomber Savidge Lumber 
Co.. this city, reports many good inquiries for white 
and sugar pine, but there are practically no unsold 
stocks at the mills. The company is still making some 
shipments on old orders. 

The Spanish Peak Lumber Co., D. L. Bliss manager, 
is preparing to start up the mill at Spanish Ranch. 
Plumas County. Logging operations will be started 
during the coming week and, if the weather permits, 
the mill will begin operation about April 1. Most of 
the last leason’s cut of 10,000,000 feet of white and 
sugar pine has been disposed of. It is hoped to cut 
about 12,000,000 feet this year, if sufficient labor is 
available. A 66-inch Mershon resaw has been pur- 
chased, which will increase the capacity of the 9-foot 
single-band mill. 

Charles R. Wisdom, who has charge of the Red River 
Lumber Co.’s sales at the San Francisco office, is mak- 
ing a tour of the Northwest to investigate the lumber 
situation. 

J. S. Kent is now established in an office at 402 
First National Bank Building, this city, as purchasing 
agent for the Germain Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. He plans 
to buy about thirty million feet of white and sugar 
pine for his company during the year. 

John D. Spaulding, general manager of the Califor 
nia Sugar & White Pine Co., has been paying a visit 
to some of the mills. The plants will start as soon as 
the weather will permit and will cut to meet the big 
demand, 

J. W. Rodgers, the new vice president and sales 
manager of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., has returned 
from a tour of southern California, taken for the pur- 
pose of investigating the prospects for fruit crops. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 13.—New lumber offices are being established 
here with much regularity, the latest in this line being 
the opening of Pacific Northwest branches, of the North 
American Lumber Co. of Minnesota Transfer, Minn., 
and of the George T. Mickle Lumber Co., of Chicago. 
Both will have offices in the Gasco Building, where 
many other lumber concerns have headquarters. A. 
W. Miller will be in charge of the Mickle company’s 
office and John Leigh will be the North American’s 
local representative. Mr. Leigh for the last two years 
has been sales manager for the H. P. Hutton Lum- 
ber Co., with offices in the Lumbermen’s Building. 
His place with the Dutton company will be filled by 
if. P. Edwards, who recently went with that company 
as buyer. Mr. Edwards, prior to coming to Portland 
less than a year ago, was in the lumber business in 
Seattle. 

Among visiting lumbermen who called this week on 
Allan Turner, sales manager for the Buehner Lumber 
Co. were Mr. Spahn, of Spahn & Rose, of Dubuque, 
Iowa: Mr. McGowan of the Allegheny Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Mr. Chayne, of the Pennsylvania 
Door & Sash Co., also of Pittsburgh. Mr. Spahn was 
on his way home from California. 

L. H. Mills has resigned as sales manager for the 
Peninsula Lumber Co. to become associated with a 
logging concern operating in the vicinity of Astoria. 
William Anderson, secretary of the company and 
for thirteen years associated with it, will handle the 
sales henceforth. F. C. Knapp, head of the com- 
pany, has just returned from a trip east and to Cali- 
fornia, and he considers the outlook bright for a 
brisk business. 

Cc. H. Wheeler, who operates logging camps and 
mills at Wheeler on the Tillamook line of the South- 
ern Pacific, is figuring on burning fuel oil the com- 
ing summer to lessen the fire risk. Mr. Wheeler is 
operating in some of the finest timber in the Pacific 
Northwest and there has been considerable trouble 
the last three seasons from sparks. N. J. Sykes, sales 
manager, says that the railroads are coming into the 
field with inquiries for big supplies and that in addi- 
tion thereto the Government is casting about for a 
good deal of heavy material. Mr. Sykes, who has been 
in the selling game for nearly twenty years, says 
that the retailers who are holding off buying and 
expecting lower prices are going to be disappointed, 
for he can see no reason for any drop. ‘Lumber prices 
seem high,” said Mr. Sykes, ‘‘when compared with the 
bedrock prices that prevailed prior to the war, but 
those are not fair figures, because in that period of 
depression lumbermen were losing money faster than 
they can make it now, and many went broke. In 
comparison with other commodities, lumber has not ad- 
vanced more than the average.” 

E. D. Rowley, formerly manager of the box depart- 
ment of the Western Pine Manufacturers Association, 
has gone to eastern Oregon to engage in the lumber 
business. He came here from Spokane when the as- 
sociation moved its headquarters to this city. Mr. 
Rowley will be connected with the sales department 
of the W. H. Eccles Lumber Co, at Baker, Ore. 

J. P. Keating, of the West Coast Box & Lumber 
Co., returned today from a trip to San Francisco and 
other California cities, where he made a survey of 
the box situation. He says that it is a little too early 
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, make an accurate forecast of what the demand and 
rices will be there. 

Prom Chehalis, Wash., comes the report today that 

Emery & Nelson mill at Napavine closed down 

r es and the installation of new mach- 

. W. Emery, one of the owners, who has 
in with the flu, left for southern California this 

‘k to recuperate. 

\, A, Sullivan, head of the Sullivan Lumber Co., 
iys that while yard stocks are moving somewhat 
‘owly just now, there is a good deal of other busi- 

s being transacted, the railways having come inta 

field actively. The Southern Pacific, Northern Pa- 

c, Milwaukee and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
ive bought considerable general material, such as 

, timbers, stringers and car material, this adding 
rength to the market. 

The foreign demand for lumber is picking up and 
vcasionally vessels are obtainable for carrying car- 
coes to offshore destinations, according to Mr. Kuhl, 
veal representative of the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
Export Lumber Co. The company is going to ship 
several million feet from Oregon mills in the imme- 
diate future. 

Ben Hartsick, general superintendent of the North 
rend Mills & Timber Co., North Bend, Ore., on Coos 
lay, was in Portland this week. He was formerly with 
the Willapa Lumber Co. at Raymond, Wash., taking 
harge of the logging and manufacturing operations 

f the North Bend Mills & Timber Co. nearly a year 
ico. He states that by operating two 8-hour shifts his 
meern hopes to turn out 60,000,000 feet of lumber 
this year. Mr. Hartsick is a hustler and goes at get- 
ting out logs and lumber as he used to play football 
it Pullman, Wash., when he was one of the star play- 
ers of the Washington State college team. Another 
former Willapa Lumber Co. man, Harold Preston, com- 
monly known as “Timmie,” has charge of the market- 
ing of the North Bend Mills & Timber Co. at North 
Bend. He was in the sales department at Raymond for 
four years, where he had good training under Howard 
Jane and Ralph H. Burnside that has helped him make 
the good record he is credited with at North Bend. 

James G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, stopped over a couple of days in 
Portland this week on his way from California to Seat- 
tle, where his company maintains its western office. 
Iie was in southern California for a couple of months 
to help get rid of the effects of the severe attack of flu 
that he suffered a year ago. 

A. R. Watzek and his brother, J. W. Watzek, jr., 
sons of J. W. Watzek, of Davenport, Iowa, have 
opened a wholesale lumber office in the Northwestern 
tank Building. J. W. Watzek, jr., is manager of the 
Crossett-Western mill at Wanna on the lower Colum- 
bia, in which company his father is interested, and 
the Watzek Lumber Co. will handle the output of 
the mill in the local field and in Minnesota, Dakota, 
Montana and Kansas. A. R. Watzek was recently 
released from the army after two years’ service. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


March 13.—Things are quieting down in this market, 
partly on account of the price stabilization plan re- 
cently announced by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., of 
Spokane, Wash. Most buyers have stepped out of the 
ring and are just waiting to see what the other fellow 
will do and what will happen. The statement by such a 
company as the above carries much weight with the 
consumer of lumber and caused consternation in every- 
one’s mind, for the prices of logs have failed to follow 
the downward trend and have advanced $5 to $6 a 
thousand March 1. Prices within the last week have 
fluctuated to the extent of perhaps a dollar a thousand 
and “men who know” in this territory are of the opinion 
that further decreases will be out of the question for 
some time, 

: Building operations in Los Angeles are continuing 
in large volume, new building permits being issued for 
f veral million dollars every month. 
Not much cargo shipping is coming into San Pedro 
from the north and tonnage is very high and hard to 
btain. Most shippers are trying to fill old orders 
taken months ago and some rail shipments are coming 
thru which should have come several months ago. The 
uyers of these old orders are very much pleased with 
themselves and have a better outlook on the world than 
the man who is buying his lumber on the present mar- 
et. The car situation is better and cars are loosen- 
ing up just a trifle. The railroads, now that they are 
inder private ownership, seem to be after the busi- 
ess and representatives have visited wholesalers and 
ommission men in this city and have offered to help 
hem get cars, and the main slogan is “Service.” 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


_ March 15.—The last week or ten days have seen a 
light increase in production; consequently the strain 
1as lightened a little. Winter seems to have broken 
and March winds are blowing, drying out lumber and 
putting roads in condition. Hauling is getting easier, 
or, rather, it is getting possible, and all the way around 
things look better and brighter for the manufacturer. 
Inquiries are coming in a little better than for some 
‘ume. Dimension, flooring, long joists and cut to order 
timbers are in brisk demand, as are also the lower 
zrades of lumber. Prices continue good, with only 
slight decreases in a few items. Dealers are disposed 
to hold their stocks for the higher prices which they 
feel confident will surely come, only filling orders that 
are behind and taking on only orders with good prices 
attached. 

: The return of the railroads to private management 
is especially welcomed among lumbermen, principally 
because it is hoped that early relief from distressing 
transportation difficulties will be forthcoming. It is 
expected that improved conditions will necessarily be 
slow, as it is understood that no early increase is 
possible in railroad equipment. 





Building operations in this vicinity are going for- 
ward rapidly. <A building program that embraces the 
most. pressing needs of the community will create a 
demand that will keep the retailers very busy. It is 
understood that steps are being taken to meet, when 
weather improves, all the requirements that will arise. 

Hardwood manufacturers report a brisk demand and 
good prices, but conditions are the same with them as 
with southern pine dealers. Bad weather and im- 
possible roads have halted and crippled production to 
the extent that the output can not meet the demand, 
However, this condition will improve with better 
weather. 

Labor supply is a serious problem with the producer. 
The coming of spring means that workers will return 
to the farms. This is a serious matter for the sawmill 
men especially. Labor is scarce und very inefficient. 
Wages are higher than ever before and less good, hard, 
honest work is given in return for the high wages. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 15.—Wet weather is still preventing opera- 
tions. There has been no real improvement in car 
supply, and now the labor situation is causing the 
mills some inconvenience. Skilled labor is somewhat 
scarce and most mills are short of woods labor. They 
have been using men from the farms during the winter, 
and now these men are going back to their farm work 
and it is very probable that the mills will suffer a 
considerable shortage during the summer. 

Buying has not been extra heavy during the last 
few days and some items are going at a price slightly 
under the premium prices paid a few weeks ago. The 
larger mills are practically out of the market and the 
buyers as a rule are finding it very hard to place their 
requirements, and especially orders calling for fresh 


cutting. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 15.—Marcel Krauss, of the Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co., was host at a dinner at Galatoire’s res- 
taurant last Tuesday night and attended by a number 
of local wholesale lumbermen. The object of the gath- 
ering was to discuss the American Lumber Associa- 
tion, details of which were published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week. L. R. Putman, manager of the 
new association, made the principal talk, explaining 
the aims of the new association. After general dis- 
cussion, the project was unanimously indorsed by the 
lumbermen in attendance. 

Cc. I. Millard, president of the John L. Roper Lum- 
ber Co., Norfolk, Va., stayed over in New Orleans last 
Saturday on his way to California, where he goes for 
a few weeks of well earned vacation. 

During the week ended Saturday, twenty building 
permits were issued here totaling $51,965, as against 
fourteen permits, aggregating $23,510, for the cor- 
responding week of last year. 

Advices from Gulfport, Miss., state that the Dantz- 
ler Lumber Co. has purchased the sawmill formerly 
operated by Henry Piaggio and associates, some seven- 
ty-five miles north of Pascagoula. The mill has a 
rated capacity of 100,000 feet and is situated, it is 
understood, in the heart of what is known as the 
Blodgett timber tract. 

President Buckham, Manager Driscoll and other 
officers of the National Box Co., Chicago, arrived in 
Natchez, Miss., last week to inspect the big new 
plant operated by the company there. It is said that 
further additions to the plant are planned. In num- 
ber of people employed, the National Box Co.’s enter- 
prise is the leading industrial concern at Natchez. 

Traffic Manager E. W. McKay and Insurance Man- 
ager J. R. Black, of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, are visiting the east coast cypress 
territory this week, looking after matters connected 
with their respective departments. 

Organization of the Morgan & Stockman Furniture 
Manufacturing Co. is reported from Biloxi, Miss., the 
heads of the new enterprise being J. J. Stockman and 
W. M. Morgan. The new company has secured a 
factory building in Biloxi and hopes to have its plant 
in operation within the next few weeks. It will spe- 
cialize, according to report, in the manufacture of 
chairs, tables, dressers, dining room and kitchen furni- 
ture, for distribution thru Mississippi and Louisiana 
furniture dealers. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


March 15.—Following, within a few weeks, the prac- 
tical elimination of all export orders the wholesalers 
have now dropped out of the market and the demand 
for interior shipments is virtually nil. The result is 
that the amount of lumber moving from the mills is 
very small in comparison with the volume a month 
ago. The demand seems to be at the lowest level it 
has been since the big advance in prices began early 
in the year. When the market was advancing the 
wholesalers endeavored to buy everything in sight, 
and then, just when the market showed signs of soft- 
ening, they quit buying entirely. 

The export situation shows no change from that 
of the last couple of weeks. No inquiries are being 
made and no new orders are being received. For 
a month now the only cargoes leaving this port were 
for Mexico, with which country local mills maintain a 
very profitable and extensive business. The exchange 
situation shows signs of improvement and there has 
been a reduction in freight rates, but both of these 
causes combined have failed to revive any interest 
in exports, the folks on the other side apparently being 
satisfied with such stocks as they have en route or 
already delivered. 

The railroads are buying very little material just 
now, but expert opinion is that they will soon have to 
begin buying heavily in order to make necessary 
repairs to roads, bridges and rolling stock. The ex- 
pected early reopening of the building season in the 
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North will also have a beneficial effect on the interior 
demand. 

The latest developments in the lumber situation in 
Orange is the decision of Weaver & Son, local ship 
builders, to erect a hardwood mill here. The site se- 
lected is at Peach Cliff, a short distance north of the 
city limits and near where the old Smith & Sons cypress 
mill once stood. The new mill will cut hardwood ex- 
clusively and, in addition to furnishing such hard- 
wood materials as the ship yard needs, will ship lumber 
in the rough. It will have a capacity of 20,000 feet 


a day. 
‘ MOBILE, ALA. 


March 15.—Southern pine market conditions con- 
tinue to show a tendency towards stabilization of 
values. The advances that were occurring before this 
period started have ceased on most items and there is 
more uniformity to the quotations from the mills. 

Practically every item on the list continues in good 
demand. Inquiries are plentiful. Mills and whole- 
salers in this district look with confidence to the 
future, and both expect to do a good business, par- 
ticularly as soon as weather and transportation con- 
ditions improve. 

Cars continue to be very scarce and all mills are be- 
hind with their orders. Some of them refuse to figure 
on new business until the old business on their books 
is cleaned up. 

The weather bureau at this writing sends out a 
cheerful prediction of fair and warmer weather for 
the next ten days. If this prophecy is fulfilled, say the 
millmen, they will begin to catch up with their orders, 

Local building operations, inside and out, have also 
been severely handicapped by the heavy rains and 
freezing weather for the first two weeks in March, 
Nothing like it has been experienced in these parts 
before and old timers are at a loss to know what to 


make of it. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 15.—About ten days or two weeks ago the 
market was subjected to a considerable bearish influ- 
ence due to the broadcast publication that some of 
the large fir mills were going to reduce prices. Most 
of the smaller southern pine dealers and some of the 
larger ones took fright and quit buying temporarily, 
which has caused a slackening in demand for some 
stock held in transit by wholesalers, and undoubtedly 
some very good lumber has been sacrificed at prices 
under the general market so as to escape the $10 a 
day storage charge. However, during the last week 
trade has gradually begun to pick up and business 
to function in its usual manner, altho it is not quite 
as heavy as it was prior to March 1, 

The mills in this section report very little if any 
decline in prices. Some mills are even refusing to book 
a single order at cut prices for the reason that stocks 
are below normal and the mills are content to accumu- 
late a little to even up their shattered assortments 
and prepare for the inevitably heavy spring demand. 
There has been practically no decline in shiplap or 
common boards and very little decline in No. 1 dimen- 
sion. The No. 2 dimension has been offered at slightly 
lowered schedules, but mixed cars are as hard to buy 
now as thirty days ago, and wholesalers are unable to 
place orders for any mixed cars at the slightest re- 
duction in prices. 

This section has been visited by such heavy rains 
during the last week, six inches in two days, thai log- 
ging conditions are very bad, and there is no chance 
for a material increase in the output. Large sections 
of timber lands are still under water and logging is 
confined to the higher ground, where operations are 
possible only under difficulty. The small mills have 
been severely handicapped by the heavy volume of 
rainfall and the general output is still far below 
normal, with little prospect for any material increase. 

Southern pine mills in Louisiana and east Texas 
have been largely benefited by the gradual lifting of 
embargoes in the oil fields, and transportation problems 
appear less complex than for some time. The rail- 
roads are undoubtedly giving much better service than 
was obtainable under Government control. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 15.—One large lumber distributer here recog- 
nizes the persistent rumor of the last three weeks of a 
temporary price softening by issuing a list lessening 
prices somewhat on most items; others, practically all 
the big lumber manufacturing concerns, refuse to be 
stampeded by the current and not altogether definite 
bear influences and adhere rigidly to the high figures 


‘that have characterized lists and actual transactions 


for a month or more. Little lumber is moving, this 
attributed in highest measure to the threat contained 
in notable recent advices from the west Coast, which 
have had a disturbing influence on demand from the 
larger retail yards. 

Occasional reports say that retail stocks are well 
filled; others, a distinct majority, declare that the 
reverse is the condition, and they assert that retailers 
in such large Texan centers as Dallas, Ft. Worth, San 
Antonio, Waco, not to exclude Houston, are practi- 
cally bare of stocks and are actually trading with each 
other to fill current needs—this despite the prevailing 
great activity in building thruout the Southwest. 
The underlying cause is the offered material shading of 
prices that has come from western sources and on 
which retailers rely for a corresponding effect on this 
market. However, manufacturers with offices here see 
nothing in the way of augmented buying to be gained 
by price lowering, for it is almost axiomatic that the 
censumer will not buy on a falling market; and some 
local manufacturing companies declare with apparent 
sincerity that the far western effort is in effect, if not 
consciously, in the nature of a trade “bluff.” As to 


the relatively near future they regard with com- 
placency the recently issued advice from a concededly 
authoritative source of building in twenty large cities 
at a high maximum, lumber movement the country 


over 40 percent above normal and general business in 
early prospect at 50 percent above normal. 

Mill stocks continue low and lumber production in 
the last week has not risen notably from the letharvy 
prevalent for the last two months. The car supply 
situation continues at its worst, with one notable and 
apparently transient exception: the Southern Pacific 
Co. had on Wednesday of last week a surplus of cars 
suitable for lumber tonnage and in the hearing of an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative it offered some of 
that surplus to the Santa Fe system for Galveston or 
Beaumont loading. In other respects no betterment i. 
apparent. Cars are scarce and many of the inadequat« 
number of locomotives are in poor condition. A direct 
result is shown in the fact that three mills of one of 
the largest lumber companies in this section were id! 
four days recently because of inability to forward 
stock already loaded. A somewhat ludicrous illustr:- 
tion of the condition is a recent attempt of the big 
Santa Fe system to borrow from a connecting indus- 
trial carrier one of the latter’s locomotives to move 
Santa Fe traffic. 

Railroad demand is momentarily quiet and if on: 
would accept unreservedly the statements of some rail- 
road representatives it will so remain for at least the 
next sixty days—a statement perhaps not devoid o° 
shrewd trade impulse. Well informed lumbermen are 
almost unanimous in declaring that railroad necessities 
demand comparatively early buying and some of the 
habitually conservative estimate that buying in ex- 
traordinary terms. 

Purchasing agencies for the carriers are being re 
stored here to a prewar basis. The International Great 
Northern road last week established offices here i: 
charge of C, B. Porter; offices were opened also by the 
Gulf Coast Lines, in charge of J. E. Anderson, and 
other railroads are preparing for similar action. 

Houston is largely to be depopulated as to its lum- 
bermen contingent this week. <A big representation 
has planned to leave here for New Orleans to attend 
the annual meeting of the Southern Pine Association 
and the monthly conference of the East Texas Mil! 
Managers’ Association and lured by other attractions. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


March 15.—While there undoubtedly has been a 
slight recession of bookings of southern pine lumber 
during the last fortnight, owing to heavy order files 
and scarcity of loading equipment, its effect has 
scarcely been noticed, and some items have actually 
advanced in price during the period. The great 
strength of the hardwood market is largely due to the 
ever increasing shortage of dry stock. Recent heavy 
rains in this section of the South are again retarding 
the production of hardwood. Abnormal weather has 
prevailed for the last eighteen months and is very dis- 
couraging, especially so for those operating in low, flat 
country. 

Mueh improvement in service has been noted since 
the return of the railroads to private operation. Com- 
mercial agents are again very much in evidence and 
anxious to serve. Shippers report better distribution 
of the available equipment. One heavy shipper ad- 
vised that, for the first time since the roads were 
taken over by the Government, he was able to get a 
repert on a much needed car of feed that was being 
delayed in transit. 

Williams & Hunt are installing a new band resaw 
and Yates No. 91 planer at their plant at Wilkins 
Switch, Green County. This new equipment, in addi- 
tion to dry kilns recently installed, will put them 
in position to handle to advantage almost any kind 


of order. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


March 15.—It appears that with the partial lifting 
of embargoes thruout northern territory and the can- 
celing of local embargoes on southern railroads, the 
demand for North Carolina pine of all kinds has shown 
an increase, not only as regards the number of in- 
quiries received but also the total sales made. Advices 
have been received recently that the Boston & Maine 
Railroad embargo has been lifted altho nothing has 
been said regarding the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad. New York, Jersey City and Brooklyn 
are still tight but some permits are being issued for 
these points, which will help the mills and buyers to 
some extent. There has been experienced recently an 
acute car shortage at the mills, severely holding back 
shipments just at a time when the embargoes were 
lifted. Some large mills were without cars for a 
week while many others are not getting 50 percent 
of their daily requirements. Buyers are clamoring for 
stock already purchased, being anxious to receive it 
before the early spring trade opens up. 

Recent sales of 4/4 No. 2 & better edge and good 
stock boards demonstrate the fact that the mills have 
a little more to sell than has been the case, mostly in 
single carlots, and have been able to maintain the 
level of prices in effect about a week ago. There is 
no disposition on the part of North Carolina pine 
manufacturers to make radical advances in good rough 
lumber and some are disposed to sell now a little 
ahead on 4/4 No. 2 & better edge at their present 
lists, but it is felt that good stock boards will ad- 
vance more than edge because of their extreme scarcity. 
The only retardant to building looked for in the spring 
is shortage of labor based on present insufficient sup- 
ply and the demand that will be made on this by 
farmers in the near future. High lumber prices will 
not keep many prospective home builders from going 
ahead. 

Sales of 4/4 edge box during the week have been 
larger, a large part of this business being for stock 
to be dressed. Some buying is being done by box 
makers and some dickering is going on between box 
men and millmen, but thus far the former in the most 
instances refuse to pay current quotations. The 
millmen as yet have shown no disposition to depart 
from their last lists and believe a better business wil! 
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develop before long. They appear not hungry for 
orders of this kind, having many still unfilled on their 
books. Stock box is moving briskly and hard to obtain. 
Prices are still advancing, with further advances in 
prospect. There have been a great many inquiries in 
circulation for box bark strips rough, dressed, and 
resawn in lots of from one to five cars, but many of 
these had to go begging because of so many mills 
being sold ahead on this stock for some time. 

There has been a good demand for all kinds of 
dressed lumber recently and the mills are selling 
without difficulty such small lots of stock as accumu- 
jate. Roofers are being inquired for in large and 
small quantities but are very hard to buy, and the 
demand has been so insistent that prices are advancing 
very rapidly. Rough stock box being scarce, it nat- 
urally follows that roofers are scarce, with the demand 
for both very good. Retail yards are buying cau- 
tiously under the assumption that prices are apt to 
drop any day now. There is no thought given of 
future business developing, the present only being taken 
care of and the’ future left to take care of itself. 
Real spring weather has hit this section, it being fair, 
and the mills have been able to increase their pro- 
duction slightly. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 15.—Business has been dragging during the 
week, but during the last forty-eight hours there has 
been a number of large orders booked at good prices, 
and some of them at prices prevailing thirty days 
ago. It is believed that conditions will show a very 
marked improvement during the next two weeks and 
that there will be a scramble to get stock. Some 
buyers are getting wise to the situation already. One 
concern here has booked two large orders during the 
last two days. The weather is somewhat improved 
and the mills are doing a little bit better on produc- 
tion. The car supply is still very poor and there is 
not much prospect of any impravement. Labor is 
civing no trouble, except thru its inefficiency. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 16.—It is now between seasons with the 
retail lumbermen of St. Louis, and business is only 
fairly active. There is still a big amount of indus- 
trial building under way, and the amount planned 
is tremendous. It seems likely that most of the work 
planned will be undertaken now that the money mar- 
ket is more settled. St. Louis dealers generally are 
optimistic as to the general situation. 

P. R. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., 
has just returned from a six-weeks’ trip to the Pa- 
cifie coast, stopping here on his way to the mills at 
Poplar Bluff. He reports a growing demand for 
southern hardwoods on the Coast and that buy- 
ers there are willing to pay good prices for them. 

As a part of its trade extension activities, the South- 
ern Pine Association had an exhibit at the Mississippi 
Valley Exposition, which was held in the Coliseum 
here March 1 to 18. The exhibit contained miniature 
models of houses and barns. Photographs also were 
shown of cut-over lands that had been cultivated. 
Literature as to cut-over lands and southern pine 
was distributed. The booth was in charge of J. E. 
Gatewood. 

Union bricklayers will be paid $1.25 an hour be- 
ginning May 1, according to a new agreement. This 
is an increase of 12% cents an hour. Foremen will 
receive $1.35 an hour, an increase of 10 cents. About 
two thousand five hundred men are affected. The 
new seale for painters is $1 an hour, an increase of 
25 cents; foremen, $1.05. 

The regular weekly luncheon of the lumbermen and 
Iloo-Hoo of St. Louis at the American Annex Hotel 
today was a regular get-together affair. No speeches 
were made, the time being devoted to an informal 
discussion of business conditions. Curtis P. Jennings, 
of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Co., presided. C. C. 
Mullin, St. Louis representative of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., will be chairman of next Tuesday’s meeting, 
ind V. A. Schuette, of the St. Louis Sash & Door 
Works, will preside the following Tuesday. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 16.—Trade here remains considerably un- 
settled as a result of recent price stabilization an- 
nouncements, which have given retailers the impression 
that “stabilization” really means reduction. If any 
reductions are contemplated—which manufacturers 
leny—they have not put in an appearance. On the 
‘ontrary, there appears to be general firmness to quoted 
prices, with shingles the sole exception. Transit cars, 
of course, have been weak and still are, but dealers 
who handle transit lines say they have about cleaned 
up their lines and it will not be necessary to make 
concessions. 

The unsettlement in the market is almost wholly 
confined to southern pine, fir and hardwoods. Retail- 
ers are buying other stock when they can get it, be- 
cause as a rule their stocks are short on western pines, 
redwood and cypress. They also are short on hard- 
wood flooring and finish, but these items are so high 
in price that retailers prefer to buy only on order. As 
for pine and fir, they appear to be willing, in view of 
the stabilization announcements, to defer buying, view- 
ing with complacency statements that mill outputs and 
stocks are improving. In some respects, the situation 
resembles a game of “freeze out.” 

Locally, retailers as well as wholesalers have been 
affected adversely by the stabilization reports. While 
there has been a great deal of figuring, orders are not 
being placed as numerously as the yards would expect, 
on account of the stabilization announcements. At 
the same time, retailers here point out, prices to the 
consumer rule lower in Kansas City than in almost any 
other large city in the country. Comparisons made by 
B. E. Line, secretary of the Kansas City Lumber 
Trade Exchange, between the Hines stabilized list and 


ruling prices in Kansas City, show that local prices 
range all the way from $5 to $20 under the Chicago 
prices. One reason for that is that Kansas City re- 
tailers are in a position to get first chance at all the 
bargains offered, as in the present situation where 
transit cars could be picked up cheap. In fact, most 
of the retailers here do more or less of a jobbing 
business as a result of their favorable position in a 
market center. 

The first response to the plan of the Kansas City 
(Kan.) Chamber of Commerce for a housing survey to 
determine the number of new homes needed in that 
city, came from the Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 
Out of the five hundred and sixty employees canvassed, 
fifty-six said they would be interested in a proposition 
to buy or build on a cash and installment contract. 
The Chamber of Commerce, when the survey is com- 
pleted, will undertake the organization of a corporation 
to finance these home demands, 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 15.—One of the biggest stumpage contracts 
to be closed in east Texas for a number of months was 
concluded this week when H. L. Baker, senior member 
of the Baker-Wakefield Lumber Co., of Platenville, 
La., purchased the timber on the B. A. Legrand league 
in Jasper County for a cash consideration of $95,000. 
This same concern several months ago contracted for 
the timber on the East Beaumont townsite tract and 
has also purchased considerable cypress stumpage from 
the Kirby Lumber Co. It manufactures cypress almost 
exclusively, and it was reported several weeks ago 
that it would construct a mill near Beaumont. 

The timber on the Legrand league purchased from 
Leonidas Cartwright is estimated to contain twenty- 
eight million feet of cypress, oak and gum, with 
cypress predominating. The hardwoods will probably 
be disposed of to other concerns, while the Baker- 
Wakefield company will take care of the cypress. It 
has ten years within which to remove the timber. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Sabine Tram 
& Lumber Co. it was voted to increase the capital from 
$10,000 to $100,000. When first organized the com- 
pany was merely the distributing end of the Sabine 
Tram Co., but when the sawmills and timber of that 
concern were sold to the Peavy-Moore Lumber Co, the 
Sabine Tram & Lumber Co. was continued as a whole- 
sale concern. It handles both southern pine and hard- 


wood, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


March 16.—The building industry is the subject of 
much discussion again, now that spring is here. Much 
demand for lumber is coming from the farms in this 
section, and farmers are going right ahead with a lot 
of improvements they have been planning. At the 
same time, a vast amount of building is tentatively 
planned in the cities, such as Omaha, Council Bluffs 
and Lincoln; but recently builders have been a little 
slaw in going ahead definitely with their plans on 
account of the uncertainty of getting certain grades 
of materials, notably in the hardwoods. Just now 
Nebraska plants are not accepting new orders for 
brick. While some lumber people are predicting that 
the available car supply will be better very shortly, 
others are not so optimistic and do not believe that 
much change will be noted for some months, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 15.—R. S. Kellogg, former secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and now 
secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, was here 
last week conferring with print paper manufacturers. 
He says that while production of print paper is in- 
creasing, the consumption also has increased so that 
stocks are being further reduced. 

Sam Boyd, sales manager of the Mann Lumber Co., 
Henderson, Mont., was here last week on business. 

P. M. Parker, of the Parker-Kellogg Lumber Co., is 
back from Florida, where he went for a short winter 
vacation with Mrs. Parker. He says it was so cold 
down there that they had to come home to get thawed 
out. 

James G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Co., is sojourning in southern California, recovering 
from an attack of influenza. 

O. P. Neuman, of the Neuman Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis line-yard dealer, has returned from a visit to 
southern California, where he found an unusual amount 
of building in progress. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Co., is back 
from a business visit to the company’s mill at Kent- 
wood, " 

George W. Harnwell, manager of the St. Hillaire Re- 
tail Lumber Co., Bemidji, Minn., was here for a short 
visit while on his way back from Toronto and other 
Canadian cities. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


March 17.—While there have been no special de- 
velopments on this market during the last few days, 
the situation is described as distinctly easier. Jobbers 
reported that more transit cars are being offered from 
the West and that quotations in some lines are being 
sealed down to $2 to $3. So anxious do some of the 
mills appear to dispose @f transit stuff that in one 
case at least cars were offered by both a jobber and 
the mill interests. 

The Duluth representative of a Washington lumber 
company considered that development to be largely 
due to the continued extreme shortage of cars at the 
Coast with the mills receiving only about 35 percent 
of the cars requisitioned for by them. The plants 
therefore hesitate to refuse any cars that may be 
turned in to them for fear that in the event of a re- 
fusal to accept they might be turned down for equip- 
ment next time they requisitioned for it and their 
plants be compelled to close down in consequence. They 
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Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in ‘straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 


our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


Rock 
ELM 


3 Cars 5-4” Dry No. 2 Com. and Better. 
2 Cars 5-4” Green No. 2 Com. and Better. 


Prices on Request. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


rnrn Birch 
po vi ; = SHORTS 
ut 8 leng —CASH 


cut 8" lengths. 
State average widths. 
Henry M. La Pierre Co. 
1314-16 West 21st St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Northern Hardwooods 
PLACE YOUR ORDERS NOW! 


Following will be dry after May 15th: 

550 M ft. 4/4 No. 1 & Btr. Unsel. Birch, 
100 M ft. 5/4 No. 1 & Btr. Unsel, Birch. 
75M ft. 10/4 No. 1 & Btr. Unsel. Birch 
375 M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Hard Maple. 
100 M ft. 8/4 No. 2 & Btr. Hard Maple. 
175 M ft. 4/4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple, 
80 M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Basswood. 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 

















ashwille Hardwood Flooring | 
EBarholomen May. 3622 So. Morgan St., Chicago. | 
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RAIL 
SHIPMENTS 
OVER ALL LINES. 
CARGO SHIPMENTS 
\ TO ALL PARTS 
» OF THE 


{a 
FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 
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OOD service— good lumber 
and good treatment are the 
justification for repeat orders. 


Ninety per cent of our shipments 
go to repeat customers. Can you 
ask for any better recommenda- 
tion of our quality, millwork, 
grades and service? 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


will find here an organization al- 
ways ready to advise with them 
on orders for anything in Fir 
lumber. 


Our monthly capacity of 5,250,000 
feet merits your careful considera- 
tion. Write us today about your re- 
quirements. 















ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 





Our stock is soft and light 
and is naturally suited to 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Let us quote you prices today on future needs- 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


General Office: 
Reno, Nevada 


Sawmill at 
Loyalton, California 




















acific 
Coast 
LUMBER 
Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Office, - 332 So. Michigan Ave. 


San Francisco Office, - - 602 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - 413 Engineers Bldg. 


LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Granite 
Falls, 
Wash. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 














wAros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTs 








The Cost of Growing Timber of tacts and figures. 


By B. S, Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. ~- 25 cents, postpaid. 
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have therefore taken a chance on sending the cars 
forward without actual orders for them, and in the 
meantime they have been confronted by a lull in the 
trade. 


Labor conditions are still tight in both the woods 
and at the mills, but it is noted that the unrest among 
the men is less in evidence than it was. The manage- 
ments of the various plants are considered to have 
headed off trouble to a great extent by taking the 
men into their confidence and explaining the situa- 
tion. The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., at Virginia, 
pursued that policy recently. E. L. Crookston, of the 
Crookston Lumber Co., similarly outlined his com- 
pany’s policy at a meeting held at Bemidji, Minn., 
last week. He explained that the 8-hour day for this 
season is not practical as with only a seven months’ 
operation the required production could not be made 
were the shorter hours placed in effect. After the 
meeting officials of the company announced that the 
minimum wage scale would be $5, and that the average 
scale this year would be from $5 to $7 on a 10-hour 
basis. It is understood, however, that members of the 
Timber Workers’ Union purpose to demand an 8-hour 
day, tho they have not fully decided on what action 
they will take. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


March 15.—Ray H. Bennett has made arrangements 
to transfer his interests in the Ray H. Bennett Lumber 
Co. to T. J. Wilson, of the Wilson Lumber & Box Co.; 
Hugh McLean, of the Bennett company, and John H. 
Edwards, of the former North Tonawanda lumber firm 
of Robinson Bros., on April 1. The Bennett company 
is capitalized at $1,200,000 and the retiring head of 
the company will receive over $500,000 for his inter- 
est in tL: organization. Mr. Bennett has announced 
his intention to devote his time in the future to the 
Kansas & Gulf Oil Co., of which he is a director. 
Besides engaging in the operation of a woodworking 
plant and a planing mill on an extensive scale the 
Bennett company has developed a wide trade in a 
ready-cut house, for which it is now constructing an 
addition which will furnish 30,000 square feet of 
space to the present capacity. 

The W. G. Palmer Lumber Co. has been awarded 
an additional contract for the construction of caskets 
for the use of the Government in bringing back from 
France and other European countries the men who 
died in service during the world war. The former 
contract was for 5,000, making a total of 12,000 to 
be produced by the local company. The company is 
operating its plant day and night, turning out a car- 
load of the caskets and rough boxes every twenty-four 


hours. The caskets are made from chestnut and are 
metallic lined. The rough boxes are constructed of 
pine. 


The lumber fleet on the lakes has been somewhat 
reduced by the sale of three boats at the Tonawandas 
during the last week to be diverted to the coal trade. 
The first of the lumber hookers to be disposed of was 
the steamer Buell. The others were the barges Ashland 
and J. I. Case. The Ashland was the largest lumber 
carrier on the lakes in recent seasons, having a capacity 
of approximately 1,500,000 feet. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 16.—The developments the last week have 
not created an attitude in the minds of buyers 
that the market is stabilized on the basis of ex- 
isting prices. There is a strong feeling that the 
next couple of months are apt to see the same degree 
of firmness which has existed for some time, but look- 
ing further ahead, buyers believe that the time has 
arrived to exercise some caution. The delay in get- 
ting stock from the mills naturally leads to the con- 
clusion that stocks are scarce, but it is found in 
some instances, particularly as regards Pacific coast 
products, that stock is not so scarce as are cars to 
transport it. Rumors are current that some manu- 
facturers have had to curtail their outputs owing to 
their inability to load stocks already manufactured 
and for which orders were booked some months ago. 
Some southern pine dealers state that a softness in 
the demand became very pronounced last week and 
that there is less urgency than there has been dur- 
ing the last couple of months. Unquestionably the 
heavy weather has interfered with normal opera- 
tions, but there is a growing feeling among a certain 
class of buyers that it is just as well to take the posi- 
tion that prices must come down, and there are many 
prospective builders of homes who voice this same 
opinion. It follows that if this class of “hold off” is 
large and the market can consume on the present 
level of prices all the lumber that is offered, there is 
a latent demand which will assert itself within a 
short time and act as a strong stabilizer of prices. 

From the constructive side there is plenty of good 
news. Large contracts are being placed for heavy 
dock and pier work, and some large blocks of lumber 
will be needed. 


The shortage of housing facilities is so acute that 
the mayor has undertaken means to arouse public 
sentiment among loaning institutions and others ca- 
pable of doing so toward raising a fund of $100,000- 
,000, the plea being put forth that there should be 
enough public spirited capitalists in the city to ad- 
vance this sum at a time when houses are so urgently 
needed. One direct result is an offer from the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. to participate in such @ 
fund to the extent of $20,000,000, and authorities 
are of the opinion that the total fund of $100,000,000 
can be quickly pledged. With so many buildings 
needed, not only in the city but in outside districts 
where prospective owners are in an even better posi- 
tion to pay for what they want, it would seem that 
the time can not be far distant when these condi- 
tions will be so stabilized as to create a satisfactary 


demand for all lumber stocks available. With so much 
difficulty in replenishing their assortments and with 
indications so good for continued good building, re- 
tailers view the outlook complacently, feeling that sa 
far as they are concerned they need to devote more 
attention to getting their orders placed with reliable 
shippers than to worrying about what they will do 
with their lumber after they get it. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 15.—A few warm days have put ginger into 
the local lumber trade, and things are moving wit! 
better spirit. The wholesalers find the yards mor 
ready to order, and as the weather approaches whe: 
outside work can proceed there has also been an in- 
crease in the buying of the railroads and the bi: 
industrials. The apparent steadying of the marke 
without marked decreases has also had a tendency 
to stimulate buying, but prabably the greatest factor 
in the retail trade is that the customers of the yar) 
men are ordering freely and consulting on the big 
volume of work they are intending to put thru a; 
soon as weather permits. There is an improvement 
in the labor situation, and altho wages have not 
come down it seems reasonably safe for a contractor 
to undertake work with hope of getting enough help 
to complete it. The matter of available material is 
still a deterrent with some. The suburbs are still 
leading the city in general activity in buildings for 
dwelling purposes, and, judging by the number of 
garages going up everywhere one looks, the automobile 
business must be mighty good. Hardwood sales are 
said to be better, altho there are more low grade 
stocks offered at wholesale than there were, but th« 
consumers of hardwoods have been buying in compara- 
tively small quantities for some time and are just 
now getting started in a large way. Millwork is stil! 
scarce and the mills and cabinet men are very busy, 
as well as the furniture men. Some of the box mak- 
ers are busy, but business is dull with most of them. 
A great deal of box lumber is being sold to the man- 
ufacturers direct, and the market on box is very 
tight. 

All the hardwoods are in good demand, with prices 
high, and oak, ash, poplar and hardwood flooring 
especially in demand. There is also good demand for 
maple, birch, beech, basswood, gum, chestnut, hickory, 
cherry, mahogany and the fancy woods. White pine 
is in good call at top prices, with no long stocks in any 
grade. Spruce is still easily bringing top prices, while 
hemlock is very scarce indeed. There seems to be 
little western woods coming in, altho the dealers say 
they are having less trouble with western shipments. 
Cypress is selling well, and prices are high, with some 
dealers far oversold. 


Southern pine timbers are becoming more active, 
and prices are high, Sizes are scarce, flooring is very 
strong, and box is selling fast. North Carolina pine 
box and roofers are offered rather freely, but are taken 
quickly at good prices. Factory flooring is especially 
in demand, and all North Carolina pine prices art 
holding their strength well. The demand for lath is 
still very strong and prices are high. Shingles are 
in demand beyond the supply, and prices are strong. 
There is a revival of the demand for piling now, as 
the prospect of big river front work is good. One of 
the big jobs of this kind that it was hoped would 
come to this city has been put thru in Chester, just 
below here on the Delaware, where the Sun Ship- 
building Co. is preparing to build the first big com- 
mercial drydock for this port. 


The Sterner Lumber Co. has established A. B. Mor- 
gan in headquarters at Raleigh, N. C., where he wil! 
buy for it in North and South Carolina. Frank M. 
Jobson, for many years with the Dare Lumber Co 
has been put in charge of its hardwood department 
Allan K. Eaton, formerly with the J. S. Kent Co., ha 
been added to its sales force and assigned to Sout!: 
Jersey territory. Paul E. MacFarlane has been adde 
to its office force and the concern is broadening out 
rapidly. 

J. E. Smith & Sons, retailers who started about : 
year ago in temporary quarters at 1314 Washingto:. 
avenue, have secured a permanent yard at 1528 Wash 
ington avenue, which they are fitting up in the mos: 
approved manner. They expect to have the new yar’ 
in shape to occupy by May, and it will be entirely under 
cover. They will make the move without interrupt- 
ing their service to their trade. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 15.—While there is a general belief her 
that prices are high enough and ought to be stabilize 
quotations are very firm except that in some instanc: 
it has been found necessary to divert transit cars an‘ 
sell the lumber off the market because of freight em 
bargoes. The hard winter here is now having it 
seasonal effect. Trade has not been very active in th 
last few days, largely because of rigorous condition 
and unfavorable breaks in the weather. There is ever) 
indication that the coming of favorable weather wi! 
be coincident with a general resumption of usual activ: 
ties in Pittsburgh and vicinity. 


Wholesalers, receiving telegrams from the Pacifi 
coast that logs have advanced $5 a thousand, say thi 
indicates there will be a further advance in Pacifi 
coast products. Weyerhaeuser publicity in regard t 
price reduction has caused some little uncertainty 
on the part of the small retailers, but they are now 
beginning to realize that those who refrain fro 
buying in the hope of getting cheaper prices are g£0- 
ing to intensify the situation thereby. Those follow- 
ing that policy are very apt to be found without any 
stocks a little later. 

There is unusual activity in good hardwoods, 1° 
surplus whatever being seen here, Prices are very 
strong and there is no sign of weakness in that line. 
It is generally conceded as a foregone conclusion tha‘ 
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there will be no recession of prices on hardwoods, 
while any that may be apparent in white pine and 
Pacific coast stocks will be only temporary and of 
short duration. It is believed here that a reasonable 
quietness for the present will have a good effect toward 
ne stabilization of prices. An impression is current 
that prices are at least high enough. The present dull- 
ness of demand is causing no worry. 

One of the biggest wholesalers here professed today 
to see a tendency to a slight temporary weakness in 
the market, largely due to embargoes, but declared this 
is a natural condition at this time of year. Buyers 
are holding off for lower prices, their action in this 
respect being due to propaganda put out recently with 
reference to lower prices on all commodities. Leaders 
here think the normal volume of buying will be re- 
umed with the coming of spring. Local yards seem 
fairly well stocked. The retailers have good stocks. 
In the face of bad weather they can not do much 
building now. Housing scarcity and alleged rent 
srofiteering have received a great deal of publicity 

itely thru public hearings by the city council. Rents 
have jumped from 25 to 200 percent thruout the city. 
Ywo thousand dwellings are needed here. Several 
ouse building schemes are afoot and building opera- 
tions here may take a spurt very soon, 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 15.—Reports from the various logging camps, 
come of which are now being closed down, are to 
ie effect that the last winter has been most favorable 
r cutting operations, and in most sections the total 
mount of timber taken out will run from 10 to 25 
per cent over last year. In certain localities the in- 
reased production will be 50 per cent. It is con- 
dently expected that, with the early spring break 
up, sawmills will start running under much better 
mnditions than any year since the beginning of the 
ar. Labor is more plentiful, the demand for all kinds 

f wood exceptionally keen, dry stocks were never as 
low and prices never so high. 

The production of lath in Ontario in 1920 will be 
the largest on record, as many plants are installing 
. lath department, and manufacturers of this line of 
equipment are extremely busy. Even with the aug- 
mented facilities it is not believed that there will be 
much easing up in values; at least, not until toward 
the close of the season. 

With the advent of spring, the car situation is grad- 
ually improving and embargoes, which have prevailed 
at different points, have been raised. The call for 
white pine from the lowest grade up is insistent and 
prices cut little or no figure. 

Rumor to the effect that the British Government 
intended to sell to a syndicate the part of its lumber 
remaining in the Dominion, to be marketed in Can- 
ida, has been officially denied by S. G. Denman, rep- 
resentative of the British timber department. Mr. 
Denman declares that all remaining stocks of spruce 
and white pine ‘will be shipped to the Old Country 
and that not one board will be disposed of locally. 

The Ontario Tie, Timber & Construction Co. in- 
tends to erect a $50,000 sawmill at Timmins, Ont. 
This will be one of the finest plants in the North. 
The company recently acquired a valuable timber 
limit and also took out 600,000 ties during the last 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


March 15.—Prospects in western Canada are for 
the biggest building year since 1912. Already busi- 
ness is opening up. There will be heavy sums spent 
in adding to industrial buildings and in the erection 
of private enterprises. 

Winnipeg lumbermen admit that they are waiting for 
prices to tumble as a result of the refusal of the rail- 
way companies to ship their own flat cars into the 
United States. While one dealer asserted that if the 
present situation continues British Columbia mills 
soon will be choked with surplus material, resulting in 
an abundant lumber supply in Winnipeg and the 
Prairies, with decreased prices, another dealer made a 
contradictory statement to the effect that the mills 
have sufficient orders booked to keep them busy at 
least six months ahead and that many of the mills 
or local agents refused to take any further orders. No 
less than 19,320 Canadian cars have crossed the 
houndary during the last four months, and most of 
them are there yet. 

Good clear lumber is hard to obtain, tho there 
appears to be plenty of common stock. Most of the 
higher grades are being shipped to the United States. 
More lumber has been cut in British Columbia during 
the last two years than ever before, but the prices 
have advanced and lumber has not had the sale it had 
in prewar days. The opinion is given that Manitoba 

as been buying very little lumber for the last two 
Sears and is now needing lumber but does not want 
to buy at the prices. When the situation is relieved 
by the United States using its own stocks better condi- 
tions generally will prevail in the lumber markets 


of Canada. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


March 13.—The members of the Mountain Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association are indignant at the 
charges made that they are exporting between 70 and 
80 percent of their cut to the United States and giving 
consumers on the other side of the line a preference 
over Canadian consumers, when they really exported 
only 20 percent. This allegation is also made the 
excuse for the agitation on the Prairie for an embargo 
on lumber going out of the country. To put this 
matter up squarely to those responsible for the agita- 
tion the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which held a meeting in Cranbrook early this 
month, asked the Canadian retailers’ associations to a 
conference within the next few weeks with a view 
to ascertaining the lumber requirements on the Prairie 
this season. Buyers from the three Provinces east 
of.the mountains are placing only meager orders for 
lumber so far. When the conference is held the deal- 


ers will also be shown how little lumber prices have 
advanced in comparison with those of other products. 

Lumber cut by the interior mills last year totaled 
225,000,000 feet, compared with 260,000,000 feet in 
1918. Shipments were 218,000,000, which was 18,- 
000,000 feet greater than in the year previous. 

The embargo against United States shipments, or- 
dered about a month ago by the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National railways, is seriously affecting ex- 
port of lumber. Only 30-ton box and stock cars are 
now billed over the Canadian Pacific thru Kingsgate 
and Portal, with a small seepage of American cars be- 
ing returned to their destinations. A similar car em- 
bargo was ordered several months ago, but it did not 
have the desired result, and it is expected that the 
present action will be continued until something 
tangible follows. 

Log quotations are: No. 1 fir, $30; No. 2, $25; No. 3, 
$20. Shingle, cedar, $32 to $35, with booms of No. 1 
at $40 to $45. Hemlock, $18 to $20. Spruce, open. 

The first woman log scaler in British Columbia has 
tried her examinations and it looks as if she will be a 
successful candidate. She is Mrs. A. L. Patchett, of 
Merritt, Nicola District, mother of five children. Her 
husband is a skilled logger. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


March 17.—The Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will send the following delegates 
to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting: Gardiner I. Jones, who is 
president of the Massachusetts association; L. M. 
Young and H. C,. Philbrick; and to the meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, H. W. 
McDonough, delegate, Gardiner I. Jones, alternate. 

H. W. McDonough, one of the leading lumbermen in 
this city and specialist in cypress, who two years ago 
was president of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, believes that 1920 holds a good 
business outlook for the cypress trade provided prices 
do not go above their present level. He thinks the 
quantity of cypress available is so small that an even 
slight demand will keep prices at their present level 
or very near it. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of this State, has in- 
troduced into Congress a resolution of the Massachu- 
setts house of representatives urging Congress to put 
thru a bill to establish a forest experiment station in 
the White Mountain national forest. The resolution 
says New England today depends on outside sources 
for 70 percent of its lumber and 30 percent of its pulp 
wood, while $300,000,000 is invested here in wood 
using industries. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


PARKERSBURG, W. VaA., March 16.—The Ranwood 
Lumber Co, has purchased 2,500 acres of virgin forest 
in Webster County, West Virginia, for $127,000. 





HATTIESBURG, MISS., March 16.—Cobb & Rogers 
have purchased about two million feet of stumpage 
near Soso, Miss., and are installing a sawmill. 





WHITESBURG, Ky., March 16.—The Bradley Lumber 
Co. has purchased several hundred acres of hardwood 
timber lands on Smoot Creek in Letcher County and 
peo! — developing at once. A sawmill will be in- 
stalled. 





CORNETTSVILLE, Ky., March 16.—The_ Louisville 
Cooperage Co., of Louisville, purchased additional oak 
timber tracts at Daisy on Leatherwood Creek near 
— A sawmill and stave mill are already in opera- 

on. 


BLACKEY, Ky., March 16.—McGlone Bros. Stave Co. 
has purchased 300 acres of timber lands, largely oak, 
lying along the headwaters of Leatherwood Creek. 
The Darb’s Fork Coal & Lumber Co. has_purchased 
several hundred acres of hardwood timber lands near 
Heiner on Lott’s Creek and will begin developments 
by the installation of sawmills. 





PACIFIC COAST 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 


Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 





Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—_SPRUCE— CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


706 Lumber Exchange 
f > 
When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 











{_ Herc The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chae: | 


California 
White and Pin e 








OBITUARY 


EUGENE SCHULTZ, manager of the Christiana 
Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and one of that 
city’s well known lumber dealers, died at his 
home, 603 North Clayton Street, Philadelphia, 
pe ype 10, after a long illness. He was 45 years 
of age. 


HENRY P. LAWSON, who was for many years 
engaged in the retail lumber business in George- 
town, Ont., died recently of hemorrhage of the 
brain. He went to Canada in the early ’50s and 
was identified with the timber trade all his life. 


JOHN VINCENT JAMISON, died at St. Agnes 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md., March 11, aged 68. He 
was president of the Jamison Cold Storage Door 
Co., of Hagerstown, Md. A widow and three chil- 
dren survive. 


EDWARD L. EDWARDS, of the E. L. Edwards 
Lumber Co., wholesaler, of Dayton, Ohio, died at 
the St. Elizabeth Hospital in that city on March 
8, after three weeks’ illness. Mr. Edwards was 
born in Newport, Ky., in 1867 and as a boy worked 
in the lumber yards at that place and later became 
manager of the mills. Many years ago he went 
to Dayton where he established the lumber busi- 
ness which he headed at the time of his death. He 
was prominent in philanthropic and civic affairs 
and was a member of the Masons, Elks, Miami 
Valley Golf Club and the Dayton Country Club. 
A widow, one daughter and a sister survive. 











An INDIANA PREACHER says that he advises every 
couple that he marries to begin at once to make pay- 
ments upon a home, if they are not able to buy out- 
right. This is sound counsel, and if generally fol- 
lowed there would be less work for the divorce courts 
and a better type of citizenship. 
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Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. | Shingles. 





W* re manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
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White Pine 

Oregon and Western White Pine 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Idaho White Pine and Coast Fir 





Specialists 
of the West 


SPECIAL ATTENTION: 


Factory Stocks, Pine, Fir and Spruce. 
Large Stocks No. 2 and No. 3 Com. 
Western White Pine Boards. 


Oregon - Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
835 Henry Bldg.,. SEATTLE, WASH. 
Eastern { J. W. Faulkner, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Sales + M.J. Theisen, 406 Temple Bld., Detroit,Mich. 
Offices: { Wm. D. Mershon, | Madison Ave., NewYork 














Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

_ FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 





WE ARE REPRESENTATIVES FOR 


FI IN OHIO REDCEDAR 
SPRUCE SEATTLE, WASH. BEVEL 
HEMLOCK Manufacturers of British Columbia and SIDING 


American Grades of Red Cedar Shingles 


GENERAL LUMBER COMPANY *t5° Harowooos, 


YELLOW PINE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. CYPRESS 


SHuct LumBer & SHINGLE Co. | 
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‘ a ey I So Te oe 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 
D 
Srarionary BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS ASPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done On Short Notice 


Seattle Boiler Works, Sfxtmtwasi. 


Sac. to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B. C, 











Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 


“*Tote-road and Trail,’* 
the new volume of verse by Mr. 








TOTE-ROAD Malloch now ready for deliv- 
Re AND TRAI ery, is the most important and 
ka — entertaining that has come 


14 





from his pen. It representsthe 
ripegeniusof nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy and man, 
with the lumber business, It 
assembles in a single volume 
the best that he has written 
hitherto unpublished in book 
form. 

No book of verse will afford 
a lumberman or logger greater 
joy,orserve as a more welcome 
gift to his friend. 
**Tote-road and Trail’’ 
has been printed in the manner 
of which it is worthy; bound in 
cloth, gold stamped, and with gilt top. The illustrations are 
in full color, from a series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 























EXPANSION OF WEST VIRGINIA MANUFACTURER 


PARKERSBURG, W. VaA., March 16.—The Ran- 
wood Lumber Co., of Parkersburg, with band mills 
and dry kilns at Pickens, W. Va., has recently ex- 
panded by increasing the capital stock from $75,- 
000 to $150,000 and by several purchases of timber 
lands in West Virginia. In January the company 
purchased from R, L. Walkley and others a tract of 
8,160 acres in Webster County on the waters of 
the back fork of the Elk River and within the last 
few days has concluded a deal with the Back Fork 
Coal Co. for 2,500 acres adjoining the above tract. 
The first purchase was of cut-over lands from which 
all the large poplar and oak had been taken off 
many years ago, but which contain a fine stand of 
large maple and other hardwoods. The second 
tract is one of the best pieces of virgin forest re- 
maining in the State and consists largely of pop- 
lar, oak, ash and cherry. The recent purchases, 
with the holdings already in the company’s pos- 
session, will insure operation for a long time ahead. 
The manufacturing facilities of the company will 
be overhauled and enlarged and about May 1 a 
night shift will be put on, enabling it to operate 
twenty hours a day during the coming season. 
rs H. Holden is president of the Ranwood Lumber 

0. 


FURTHER OUTLINES PRICE STABILIZATION POLICY 


SPoKANE, WASH., March 13.—The Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. has issued an open letter still further ex- 
plaining its attitude and purpose in stabilizing until 
June 1 the prices of lumber shipped from its Idaho, 
Washington and Minnesota mills. Incorporated in 
this letter is a telegram recently sent to its sales- 
men in which it is stated that the car supply shows 
improvement and the Idaho mills of the company 
could take on orders for a reasonable number of 
mixed cars ‘‘from old customers.’’ The telegram 
further stated that some orders for fir flooring, 
ceiling and drop siding together with fir lath could 
be handled. The salesmen were instructed to dis- 
tribute this lumber widely and that when ten cars 
from Idaho or five cars from the Coast were sold 
to wire for permission to sell more. 

The open letter further says that other stock will 
be released from time to time as it becomes avail- 
able. It is the purpose of the company to ship in 
rotation every order that it can possibly fill, and 
when the company can not supply the items ordered 
the customer will promptly be told so. 

Regarding its first announcement on price 
stabilization the open letter says further: 


Since issuing this announcement we have received 
hundreds of commendatory telegrams and letters from 








other manufacturers, retail dealers and the trade gen- 
erally, indicating that a very large percentage of the 
people interested in the lumber industry believed that 
we were on the right track in our desire to stabilize 
lumber prices. On the other hand, information has 
come to us that certain distributers are sending out 
broadcast circulars and letters telling the trade that 
we have no lumber to furnish at these reduced prices 
and that buyers could prove this by sending us orders 
and having them declined. We wish to go on record 
emphatically in denial of this and to assure our old 
friends and customers that we have lumber to sell and 
that we are selling it and shipping it. Our mills stated 
very frankly in their announcement that they realized 
that the combined output of their mills would not 
be great enough to have a decisive influence on the 
market, but that they wanted to throw what influence 
they could toward the establishing of lumber prices on 
a sane, conservative basis. 


In the working out of this plan we realized that we 
could not expect to fill all of the orders that would 
be offered to us on our low price basis. The plan 
contemplates the widest distribution possible of such 
lumber as our mills can make and ship, serving first 
our old customers among the retail yards and indus- 
trial consumers; and we repeat our invitation to our 
old customers to send along their orders to us. We 
ask that such orders be confined to staple items and 
as few items to the car as possible, to the end that 
the mills may be able to load them with all possible 
dispatch, thus serving more customers and _ serving 
them more often. Working on this plan it will not be 
possible to accept more than a car or two at a time 
from each customer, and we should be given the privi- 
lege of revising such orders to suit stocks on hand 
at the mill at which the order will be placed. 


In conclusion the open letter says: 


It is self evident that we can not accept every 
order that is tendered to us, but the fact remains that 
we have on hand and are producing large quantities 
of lumber and that we are making an earnest attempt 
to do our part to check the demoralization that is 
bound to come if the abnormal and erratic price ad- 
vances continue. We ask for the earnest cooperation 
of all branches of industry to this end. 





ESTABLISH EXPORT OFFICES AT MEMPHIS 


Mempuis, TENN., March 15.—Exporters of hard- 
wood lumber and forest products to the Orient are 
now able to secure thru bills of lading by virtue of 
the opening of export offices in Memphis by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, in addition to its regular 
commercial offices. Announcement of the estab- 
lishment of these export offices has been made 
here by L. C. Bouchard, general agent of the South- 
ern Pacific in Memphis, who stated that from all 
the information he could gather there is consider- 
able tonnage of export freight from this territory 
to China and Japan. All that is necessary for an 
exporter to secure thru bills of lading on export 
shipments to the Orient is to route such shipments 
to the Pacific coast over the lines of the Southern 
Pacific. Lumber and other interests are much 
pleased with this action of the Southern Pacific 
because of the convenience it affords. 








O. J. Leonard, of the Leonard Lumber Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, was in Chicago this week. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), is in 
the South and expects to be away a month. 


J. W. McCurdy, secretary of the James D. Lancy 
Timber interests, is away on a southern trip. 


William Behan, of the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., was a Chicago visitor this week. 


Richard G. Keizer, representative at Buffalo, N. Y., 
for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Agency, was in Chicago 
this week. 


J. H. Krueger, of the A. L. Krueger Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and his wife were in Chicago 
a part of the week. 


L. J. Pomeroy, of the Landeck Lumber Co., spent a 
part of the week visiting northern Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin points. 


R. A, Smith, of the veneer department of the Hard- 
wood Mills Lumber Co., is in the South visiting sev- 
eral of the veneer mills. 


H. R. York, of the York Lumber Co., returned to 
Chicago this week after spending a month at the 
Memphis office of the company. 


T. A. Moore, buyer for the Curtis, Booth & Bently 
Co., of Oklahoma City, Okla., was in Chicago early 
in the week on his way home from an eastern trip. 


Thomas McCullough, of the Superior Bax Co., of 
Superior, Wis., and Joseph Cone, secretary and man- 
ager of the Marquette Box Co., Marquette, Mich., were 
in Chicago this week. 


C. H. Worcester, of the C. H. Worcester Lumber Co., 
was in Milwaukee on Tuesday attending a committee 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


A. H. Ruth, sales representative in Chicago for the 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., and J. B. 
Higman, of the J. B. Higman Lumber Co., were Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) visitors this week. 


Chester J. Hogue, of New York City, engineer of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was in Chicago 


this week attending the convention of the American 
Railway Engineering Association. 


W. E. Dudley, who makes his headquarters at 
Springfield, Mass., and covers part of the New Eng- 
land territory and Nova Scotia for Henry Disston & 
Sons, paid a business visit to Chicago this week. 


Elmer C. Dickerson, secretary and assistant manager 
of the Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., Marshfield, Wis., 
who is well known among lumber salesmen in the 
North, has resigned on account of ill health. He has 
been with the Roddis company for fourteen years. 


N. H. Huey, es representative in Chicago for the 
Oregon Lumber ('o., ut Ogden, Utah, returned to Chi- 
cago this week after a two months’ stay in the West. 
He reported that he found lumber stocks short every- 
where he visited and mills making a strenuous effort te 
increase production. 


BE. EB. Embree, of Mosher & Embree, lumber retail- 
ers at Dekalb, Ill., was a Chicago visitor on Wednes- 
day. He says that the farmers in that section are 
not evincing any great amount of interest in build- 
ing as yet, but he expects to see a fair amount of 
essential farm and town construction before the build- 
ing season is far advanced. 


F. W. Blanchard, of the West Valley Lumber Co., 
Dixon, Calif., will shortly retire as manager after be- 
ing with that company for twenty-three years. Mr. 
Blanchard retires because he wishes to give all his 
time to his own lumber yards at Yolo and Zamora, as 
well as to his duties as president of the California 
Building & Loan Association, 


Edward Hines, chairman of the committee having 
the luncheon in charge, is sending out invitations to 
Chicago lumbermen to attend a meeting of the Chicago 
Boosters’ Publicity Club, to be held at the rooms of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago next Thursday, 
March 25. Mayor Thompson will be present and out- 
line what the boosters’ organization is trying te do for 
the welfare of Chicago. 


William S. Winegar, president of the Winegar-Gor- 
man Lumber Co., returned Wednesday from Hot 
Springs, Ark., where he had been resting for a month, 
and left for Winegar, Wis., to spend several days at 
the mill of the Vilas County Lumber Co. While in 
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the South he visited, several hardwood mills, and he 
round the logging situation worse there than in the 
North. 





TO GO ON EUROPEAN TOUR 


Charles W. Fish, of Elcho, Wis., one of the best 
known of northern lumber- 
men and president of the 
Elcho State Bank, will ac- 
company the bankers of 
Wisconsin on their Euro- 
pean tour which will take 
place this summer. There 
will be about one hundred 





CHARLES W. FISH, 
Of Elcho, Wis., Who Will 
Accompany Wisconsin 
Bankers on Euro- 
pean Tour 





and twenty-five in the party 
and the battlefields, as well 
as the principal cities on 
the continent and in Eng- 
land, will be visited. It is 
expected that the bankers 
will leave on their trip 
: early in July. Mr. Fish is 
president of the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., which 
wholesales as well as manufactures lumber and has 
mills at Eleho, Hiles, Antigo, Crandon and Birnam- 
wood, with an annual capacity of 100,000,000 feet of 


lumber. 








FORESTER ENTERS LUMBER TRADE 


Syracusp, N. Y., March 15.—Another technically 
trained forester has gone into the southern lumber 
industry, it being announced that George H. Cless, jr., 
of the faculty of the New York State College of For- 
estry has accepted the position as assistant to the 
president of the G. H. Gowing Veneer Co., of Ports- 
mouth, Va., and will take up his new work March 20. 
Like E, H. Vail, graduate of the New York institution, 
he has gone into the practical operating end of the 
lumber industry, in Virginia, Mr. Vail having entered 
the sawmill business in eastern Virginia after his dis- 
charge from army service. 

After his discharge from the army, in which he 
served as a lieutenant of infantry, Mr. Cless came to 
the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
in 1919, to take charge of exhibit work for the exten- 
sion department. Before the war he was on exhibit 
work with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, but during the war was in command of a 
trench mortar battery on the Italian front, tho with 
American troops. After the armistice he headed a 
military commission to investigate food supplies in 
southern Serbia and Hungary. 

His departure from Syracuse brought about the an- 
nouncement of his engagement to Miss Edna EB. 
Whitely, registrar of the College of Forestry, as the 
first 100 percent romance of the New York forestry 


eollege 





RAILWAY APPLIANCE SHOW 


Ww hether or not it was because the railroads are now 
back in private ownership, the fact remains that there 
was a whole lot of pep to the National Railway Appli- 
ances’ Exposition held in Chicago this week at the 
Coliseum. It was an interesting exposition from start 
to finish, and there was presented everything needed 
by the railroads in the way of appliances to make 
them efficient and safe. Among the exhibitors were 
the Southern Pine Association, the Barrett Co., Bay 
City Foundry & Machinery Co., Edison Storage Bat- 
tery Co., Fairbanks, Morse & Co., General Electric Co., 
Johus-Manville Co., the Lufkin Rule Co., Macomber 
& Whyte Rope Co., and Waterbury Battery Co. 





APPOINTED SALES MANAGER 


St. Louis, Mo., March 15.—Announcement has been 
made of the promotion of A. H. Engler to the position 
r of sales manager of the 
Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., 
southern pine wholesalers, 
Arcade Building. He has 
been assistant sales man- 
ager. 

Mr. Engler started in the 
lumber business with the 





A. H. ENGLER 
New Sales Manager 
Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





David Ward Estate, at 
DeWard, Mich., and then 
was with the Germain in- 
terests at Saginaw, Mich. 
For three years he was with 
the Crescent Lumber Co., 
a Cincinnati, in charge of 

sales at that office for a 
year, and for about two years in charge of its Meridian 
(Miss.) buying and selling office. Before joining the 
Gloor-Ortmann organization he was connected with 
the Robert Kamm Lumber Co., St. Louis. His wide 
experience serves him in good stead in his new position. 








ERECTING WASHING MACHINE PLANT 


Raymond Marsh, who for four years was secretary 
of the American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago, has been chosen as advertising 
and sales manager of the Syracuse Washing Machine 
Corporation, of Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Marsh was instru- 
mental in forming the washing machine manufacturers’ 
organization and is well equipped for his new position 
The company is building at Syracuse a new plant on a 
25-acre tract of land. During the last few prosperous 
years, the washing machine business has grown by leaps 
and bounds, resulting in new plants and additions to 
others. The prosperity of the washing machine trade 
means much to the lumber industry as millions of 
feet of lumber is used each year in the industry. The 
new plant at Syracuse will be one of the most modern 
in the country. The structure will be two stories, the 
first for the manufacture of washing machines and 
the second for administrative and executive offices. 
There will be a large auditorium for the instruction 
of workmen in different phases of the industry, as 
well as experimental department and museum... The 
manufacture of machines will be on the progressive 
production system, under which the raw materials move 
forward from the stock room thru various phases of 
production to the shipping department. 





NEW HANDBOOK ON SAW FITTING 


It is ventured that no saw filer ever becomes so 
skilled in his trade that he can learn no more about 
it; indeed, the more skilled he is the more eager 
to improve; and it of course goes without saying also 
that the beginner ought to be on the alert to take 
advantage of the experience gained by those who have 
been longer in the game that he nas or who have 
for any cause been in a position to acquire greater 
knowledge and skill. No machine or other device con- 
nected with the manufacture of lumber has a greater 
capacity for good or evil than has the band saw; and 
whether its operation shall be the one or the other 
depends largely upon the skill and industry of the 
filer. 

Because of the interest filers have in improvement, 
they will be pleased to know that W. B. Mershon & Co., 
makers of band saws, Saginaw, Mich., have published a 
very useful and comprehensive “Handbook on Saw 
Fitting,” which may be had for the asking. This booklet 
should be a welcome addition to the library of every 
saw filer. It goes into considerable detail and yet in 
brief form treats of the fundamentals of saw fitting. 
It contains numerous pictures of filing room machin- 


came yard foreman for Mr. Dickens and was with him 
for several years. 

After leaving Mr. Dickens’ employ, Mr. Walker be- 
came yard foreman for the lumber concern of Hickman 
& Masterson, having a yard at the foot of Powell 
Street. He stayed with that company for some time 
and then became connected 
with the Hart-Wood Lum- — | 
ber Co. He has been with | 
this company for fifteen 
years, four years in San 
Francisco and about eleven 
years at Los Angeles. Ever 
since Mr. Walker has been 








GEORGE H. WALKER, 
Of Los Angeles Calif., Sales 
Manager of the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co. 





at Los Angeles he has been 
manager of the Los Angeles 
office. He handles not only 
all the sales in southern 
California but looks after 
the Hart-Wood Lumber Co.’s 
steamers when they are dis- 
charging in southern Cali- 
fornia ports. Mr. Walker is considered by wholesalers 
in California as being one of the best salesmen in 
southern California today. In 1919 he sold 125,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. He is a stockholder in the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co. of California. 





THE REVERT BUILT-UP RAILROAD TIE 


A sectional railroad tie made of built-up lumber is 
being exhibited at the National Railway Appliance Dx- 
hibit held at the Coliseum March 15 to 18 inclusive. 
This tie is constructed of 1-inch, 2-inch or 3-inch 
surfaced lumber reinforced on each end by four pieces 
of surfaced lumber 2 inches in width and 2% feet 
long, altho other thicknesses any widths may be used 
with equal satisfaction. 

Each piece of lumber is treated before assembling, 
thus assuring uniform treatment thruout. After treat- 
ment the surfaced lumber 
is put together under heavy 











pressure, 1-inch dowels be- 
ing inserted in such a way 
as to bind the several pieces 
firmly together. 

A patent has_ been 
granted to A. Revert, presi- 
dent and owner of the Verdi 
Lumber Co., of Reno, Nev., 
covering this sectional or 
laminated tie. Mr. Revert’s 
prime object in getting out 
a tie of this nature is the 
utilization of short lengths 
and widths of lumber which 
otherwise would be of little 
or no commercial value. 
The tie has been success- 
fully used on the Verdi 
Lumber Co.’s railroad and 
experiments are now being 
conducted by the Southern 





SECTIONAL TIE EXHIBITED AT RAILWAY APPLIANCE SHOW 


ery and equipment, which serve as illustrations to 
the text. A number of tables also contain interesting 
and valuable information that should be especially 
acceptable to the filer. It is the wish of the publishers 
that the booklet may be in the hands of all filers 
interested in improving the work and increasing the 
efficiency of the saws under their care, and as already 
intimated will be sent on request. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
next week will remove its offices from 925 Lumber 
Exchange Building to 750 McCormick Building, 322 
South Michigan Avenue, where larger quarters will be 
had. Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary and manager, 
attended the annual of the Southern Pine Association 
at New Orleans, La., while C. E. Paul, of the structural 
engineering bureau, was there attending a session of 
the grading rules committee. R. S. Hinman, of the 
retail service department, returned this week from a 
month’s tour of the West, visiting Seattle, Spokane 
and Everett, Wash., Portland, Ore., Boise, Idaho, Salt 
Lake City and Logan, Utah, and Sterling, Kan. R. G. 
Kimball, of the architectural bureau, returned from a 
month’s trip in the South, where he visited more than 
a dozen cities in the interest of building code work. 
L. Cramer, who has had considerable experience in 
building work in Chicago, is now a member of the 
architectural bureau and will devote his time to build- 
ing code work. 


—oornworr* 


WELL ENOWN WESTERN SALESMAN 


The west Coast country is well filled with live wire 
lumber salesmen, but when topnotchers are thought of 
George H. Walker, sales manager at the Los Angeles 
office of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., quickly comes to 
mind. Mr. Walker is a native of California, having 
been born in San Francisco in 1877. He started in the 


lumber business at the age of sixteen, when he got the 
job of picking up lath around the yard of Walter 
Dickens at Fourth and Channell streets. Later he be- 


Pacific Railroad near Reno, 
Nev., with this tie. 

By reason of the in- 
creased width at the ends of 
the tie a saving is effected of approximately 15 per- 
cent in the number of ties and about 10 percent in 
the quantity of lumber per mile of track, thereby result- 
ing in decreased installation and replacement costs as 
well as in material conservation of our timber supply. 





LOCAL COMPANY INCORPORATED 

Tho an office has been maintained here for several 
months, H. J. Strong (Inc.) of Illinois has just been 
incorporated. The company has an office at 29 
South LaSalle Street. The — 
officers of the company 
are: TT. F. Egan, Chicago, 
president; H. L. Hanbury, 
Chicago, vice president; 
Harry J. Strong, New 
York, treasurer; and 





H. L. HANBURY, 


Vice President and in 

Charge of Chicago Office of 

H. J. Strong (Inc.) of 
Illinois 





Thomas B. Hanna, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., secretary. 
The same interests have | 
offices at New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, and Edmonton, B. C. | 
The Chicago office is in | 
charge of H. L. Hanbury. 
Mr. Hanbury is a well known local lumberman, having 
been in charge of the Chicago office for three years 
and previous to that time was an inspector for the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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We now have a 
combined capacity 


of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at 
Thornburg on South- 
ern Pacific, is run- 
ning full time. 


Mills at: 


Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Washington 


0. R. Menefee Company 


Portland, Ore. 


Eastern W.C.Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Representatives H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, 
“rederick McNamara, Denver, Col. 


J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 
JS 
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Timbers 


STRUCTURAL AND BRIDGE 


Two Sawmills to fill your 
requirements 


‘* Service First’’ 


Write or wire for 
quotations, 


H.P. Dutton Lumber Co. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 





Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 








e Y 


Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 
Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 
Lumbermen’'s Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 











Fir and 


= PILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 





Broughton & Wiggins Company 
910-811 Yeon Building, | PORTLAND, ORE. 





LATE HAPPENINGS AT NATIONAL CAPITAL 


(Concluded from page 63) 
must be instructed to carry out its provisions and 
to use them as a guide in the work. 

Sympathetic strikes are prohibited in the consti- 
tution of the national board. 

In the event that the board in a given case is un- 
able to reach a decision by the required majority, 
provision is made for the appointment of an um- 
pire, whose decision will be final. Should it trans- 
pire that the board can not agree upon an umpire 
by a two-thirds vote, provision is made that the 
Secretary of Labor shall be called in to act in that 
capacity. 

The board today announced several awards as a 
result of its initial meeting. 

All the international unions of the building 
trades department of the American Federation are 
parties to the constitution, and are bound to ac- 
cept the awards of the board, altho provision is 
made for the reépening of awards for the presenta- 
tion of new evidence. 

The unions bound by the agreement are: As- 
bestos workers, bricklayers, bridge and structural 
iron workers, carpenters, cement finishers, electri- 
cians, elevator constructors, hoisting engineers, 
granite cutters, building laborers, lathers, marble 
workers, sheet metal workers, painters, plasterers, 
plumbers and gas fitters, composition roofers, slate 
and tile roofers, steam fitters, stone cutters, and 
tile layers. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE CHAMBER 

WasHINeToN, D. C., March 15.—As commercial 
antagonisms in some form or other lie at the basis 
of most wars, officials here connected with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States look 
for great and lasting results thru the establish- 
ment of the international chamber of commerce, 
which was decided upon at a recent conference in 
this country of representatives of business leaders 
from the allied European countries and the United 
States. 

This international chamber, according to present 
plans, will begin active operations within the next 
few months—by June, it is hoped; and while it is 
not connected with the League of Nations, its 
headquarters will be at the same place. In addi- 
tion to having representatives there, each member 
nation will have its own offices; and in the case of 
the United States these will be in Washington 
in connection with the national chamber of com- 
merce. 

This country already has named its members 
who will constitute the committee; and it is ex- 
pected that the names of the British, French and 
Italian committees will be received here shortly. 
It is not yet definitely known whether they have 
been selected, altho it is understood that some of 
them have been. 

Important questions of international trade will 
be tatzen up by the proposed international chamber 
of commerce, and efforts will be made to bring 
about arbitration agreements between the national 
business organizations of the various countries, 
similar to those which now exist between the United 
States and some other countries, so that all busi- 
ness controversies which arise may be settled 
promptly and satisfactorily. The headquarters in 
the different countries will act as liaison offices 
between the business interests of the respective 
countries and the central office of the international 
chamber. 


INDEPENDENT CONSTRUCTION CORPS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—During the con- 
sideration of the Army redrganization bill in the 
House, the committee of the whole adopted an 
amendment offered by Representative Sanford, of 
New York (Republican), providing for the main- 
tenance of a separate construction corps. There 
was a hard fight against this amendment. As r:- 
ported to the House the redrganization bill pro- 
posed to return the present construction division 
to the quartermaster corps, which handled construc- 
tion and repair work for the Army prior to the 
war. The construction division, now responsible 
only to the secretary of war and the general staff, 
is one of the new organizations evolved during the 
war when construction became so vital a factor 
in this country and the demands quickly outgrew 
the bounds of the old quartermaster corps branch. 

It was contended by both proponents and op- 
ponents of the Sanford amendment that real econ- 
omy would be accomplished by making the con- 
struction corps independent of any other branch 
and by consolidating it with the quartermaster 
corps. Members could take their choice, and most 
of those present seemed convinced that the amend- 
ment was a wise one. 

The possibility that Congress ultimately may 
provide for some form of universal military train- 
ing played a leading part in convincing members 
that provision should be made for a separate con- 
struction corps. 








Secretary of War Baker wrote a letter to Chair- 
man Kahn, making it clear that he opposed includ- 
ing the construction division in the quartermaster 
corps, but favored making it a division of the en- 
gineer corps, where, he thinks, it properly belongs 
if it is to be consolidated with any other Army 
branch. The committee of the whole determine! 
to keep it separate. 

It is estimated that the construction corps will 
be charged with at least $50,000,000 worth of con- 
struction during the next year. Should a system 
of universal training be adopted ultimately, it is 
estimated that $300,000,000 must be spent in re- 
conditioning big Army camps to handle recruits. 





OFFER TO BUILD GIANT ATRPLANES 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 16.—Elias & Bro., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., well known lumbermen, submitted 
a bid to the Navy Department for the construction 
of a huge bombing tri-plane substantially larger 
than the NC-4, the first aircraft to cross the At 
latic Ocean. While the Buffalo lumbermen have 
never constructed aircraft, they are understood t: 
have retained the services of an expert who built 
many successful planes for the British Government 
during the war, and it is because of his connection 
with the firm that an offer is made to build the big 
navy ‘‘ship.’’ 

The Navy Department did not send out specific 
designs and specifications for the construction of 
the big craft, but left many details of design to 
prospective bidders in the hope that they woul) 
be able to evolve their own designs. Prospective 
bidders were cautioned against radical departures, 
and warned that where these were made bidders 
must be prepared to justify them. 

It is estimated that aircraft of this type, at 
least the first one or two of them, will cost well 
over $200,000 each. Congress was asked to appro- 
priate $500,000 to construct two during the next 
fiscal year. The House committee on naval affairs 
turned down this estimate, but an effort will be 
made to convince the Senate that the expenditure 
should be specifically authorized. 

The Navy plans three distinct types of aircraft 
for operations with the fleet. One type will be light 
land planes to be carried on battleships and battle 
cruisers, and another on regular airplane carriers. 
The third type will accompany the fleet under its 
own power, and the proposed giant tri-plane is of 
the latter type. General specifications for the lat- 
ter type call for a cruising radius of two thousand 
miles under useful load, but without ordnance 
equipment and ammunition, and five hundred miles 
(at least) fully armed, armored and equipped. 
Planes of this type would be driven thru the air 
by a series of nine 400-horsepower Liberty motors, 
operating in series of three on three propeller 
shafts. They would carry one light gun, severai 
machine guns, grenades and bombs. The hulls, 
which would be quite commodious for a crew of 
about sixteen men, would be of wood preferably, 
but steel could be substituted provided it could be 
made sufficiently light and otherwise desirable. 
These seaplanes must be capable of landing and 
taking off from the open sea in a wind up to twenty 
miles an hour, and must be able to ride out any 
ordinary sea when adrift on the surface. 





ESTABLISHES REDUCED RATES DOCKET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has established a Reduced 
Rate Docket, to which are referred all applications 
by carriers for authority to reduce specific rates 
as provided in the new railroad law, such reduc- 
tions in every instance requiring the commission’: 
approval before becoming effective. 

The commission today promulgated Reduced 
Rate Order No. 7, in which it authorizes the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway to make reductions in rates 
on lumber from Tawatinaw, Alta., to Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis., as specified in the car- 
rier’s application. The reductions authorized ma) 
become effective not earlier than March 17, upon 
not less than one day’s notice to the commissio 
and the general public. 


UPHOLD RATE ON WALNUT LOGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—Carload rates on 
walnut logs from points in northern Missouri to Des 
Moines, Iowa, are not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. This decision is announced by division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in a formal opin- 
ion handed down in No. 9711—Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of the State of Iowa et al. vs. Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City Railroad Co., Director Generai 
et al, The commission, therefore, has issued an order 
dismissing the complaint. 








BUSINESS FAILURES during January numbered 
540, compared with 535 in December, and 623 in 
January of last year. Liabilities of the failed 
concerns for January were eight million dollars, 
compared with twelve million dollars a year ago. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 42 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 13 














Lumber Shingles 
TG9O) sicceviceecnuns F 58,268,000 6,234,000 
1919 CeuatweeKeen 28,902,000 1,989,000 
i Oe ee 29,366,000 4,245,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 13 
Lumber Shingles 
FOSS. ascvcdevessees 574,971,000 61,323,000 
SOR eawes aucune’ 294,004,000 37,043,000 
Increase ......-.. 280,967,000 24,280,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 13 
Lumber Shingles 
1920 .ccccces etc te os 27,145,000 4,510,000 
PONG kccvccucescanues 10,890,000 1,908,000 
i. 16,255,000 2,602,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 13 
Lumber Shingles 
Pio. eee ore eee 207,691,000 42,720,000 
TRIO a cardeueucee wees 116,564,000 22,793,000 
Increase ..... eeee 91,127,000 19,927,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building depart- 
ment for the week ended March 16 were as follows: 


CLASS No. Value 
PNGGr SUGGO ctidennseasarKcces ac, esecenueme 
S$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 19 $ 65,884 

5,000 and under 6,000. 2.00 11 76,200 

10,000 and under 25,000..... 2 336,000 

25,000 and under 10,000 5 153,000 

50,000 and under 100,000..... 5 319,500 

100,000 and over...... Cree re ‘ 1 250,000 
We cieeadveasewaveses er 62 $ 1,200,584 
Average valuation for week...... ...-- 19,364 
Totals previous week........cee. 78 3,256,900 
Average valuation previous week... .... 41,755 
Totals corresponding week 1919... 58 1,373,200 
Totals Jan. 1 to March 16, 1920.. 786 23,519,184 
Totals corresponding period 1919.. 397 6,459,230 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 17.—It is admitted that the 
northern pine trade is somewhat quieter, but 
there is a fair volume of business at that. There 


has been no weakening in prices, and as stocks 
in the North are short there is mot likely to be any. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 15.—The car 
situation continues to show improvement and rail- 
road representatives express the belief that normal 
shipping conditions will prevail within a week. 
Shippers who had lumber left at points in the 
West at the close of navigation are bringing as 
much of the stock as possible forward by rail to 
fill in pressing orders. The demand for pattern 
lumber has been so extensive that the stock re- 
quired to meet these requirements has become de- 
cidedly scarce. Dealers who are in a position to 
supply fine common or better are receiving prices 
that would have been considered prohibitive before 
these items became so scarce. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 15.—Retailers now re- 
port that there is a tendency to hold back build- 
ing enterprises and various lumber purchases in 
the hope of a drop in the market. The retail prices 
are of course unable to show any reduction such 
as the public expected from the newspaper an- 
nouncements of stabilization on the January price 
basis, because stock bought on the January basis 
can not be sold much closer than it is being offered 
now. The wholesale market is not showing any 
material change, as there are plenty of large buyers 
ready to take any northern pine stock they can 
get on the basis of present quotations. Manufac- 
turers are rationing out their low priced stock 
to regular customers, and the marketing of it is 
not having much real effect on the current quo- 
tations. The movement of lumber considerably 
exceeds current production. 


New York, March 16.—The call for white pine 
is fair, but weather has not been conducive to an 
improved demand. There is plenty of inquiry for 
whatever stock is available, but the demand, like 
the supply, is restricted. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 17.—The white pine yards 
are getting a fairly active demand, but are much 
hampered by car shortage, both in getting in stock 
and shipping it out. Prices are about steady, and 
do not seem to be materially affected by the lower 
prices of other lumber. There is not white pine 
enough to meet the needs of the trade, so that 
wholesalers who have any stock do not need to 
sacrifice it. The trouble is that nobody has nearly 
as much lumber in his yard as desired. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, March 16.—The edge is not as keen 
as it was a couple of weeks ago, but inquiries for 
eastern spruce are ample for available stocks. 
Prices are strong and the outlook for spring build- 
ing is all that any lumberman could desire. 


Boston, Mass., March 17.—Business in frames, 
random and boards is at more or less of a stand- 
Still. Hardly any lumber is moving in. The market 
is very firm. Dimension prices are ranging either 
$65 or $7@ base, 8-inch and under. Demand for 


random is rather fair, but there is very little 
moving. Some are selling provincial 2x3 to 2x7 at 
$52 and others at $54. The 2x8 sells $55 to $56, 
sometimes at $54. In the wider random there is 
practically no business at present. The board 
market is growing stronger right along. Covering 
boards sell at $50 to $52. Some have really sold 
for $55. Matched boards, clipped, 5 inches wide, 
sell at $60 to $62. There are very few dry ones. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, March 17.—The white cedar trade is ex- 
pected to revive shortly, as a good spring demand 
for poles and posts is looked for. There is a 
good call for white cedar shingles, but the supply 
is short. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 15.—Winter woods 
operations are practically over in the North and 
from all indications the output of posts, poles and 
ties is fully up to that of last season. That, how- 
ever, was much below normal. Pole business is 
good and the producers’ chief difficulty is in getting 
cars to fill their orders. Post trade is quiet, and 
as there is little dry stock on hand, there is no 
inclination to force the market. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 17.—The demand for hardwoods 
is not quite as keen as it was, but prices do not 
appear to be materially affected. Distributers say 
that as long as stocks in the North and South are 
as short as at present there is no likelihood that 
quotations may go down, and they believe that 
in a short while demand will be as keen as ever. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 16.—Dealers here report 
that the hardwood situation is not much improved, 
tho it is apparent that it has begun to ease a little, 
and the hope is expressed that the coming of 
spring will see the hardwood mills in better posi- 
tion to take care of the business offered. The 
fancy grades are about as scarce as ever, but in 
common lumber quotations here have eased off 
a few dollars. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 15.—Factory buyers 
are watching the market closely and in many cases, 
where they are unable to get their original re- 
quirements, are making substitutions, and there 
is a tendency noted to utilize lower grades, which 
are relatively much more abundant. Of course 
the result of this is to stiffen prices on low grades. 
Prices on the hardwood list as a whole have not 
increased greatly in the last few weeks, however, 
and some dealers think the limit has about been 
reached. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 15.—This has been another 
week of marking time in the hardwood lumber 
trade. The market is very quiet and there are 
few inquiries coming in. On the other hand, while 
offerings are more free than they have been, the 
manufacturers are holding fairly well to old prices 
and the market is firm. Gum and quartered oak, 
which are off a bit, are the only exceptions to this 
rule. 


New Orleans, La., March 15.—More rain and bad 
weather have blocked the efforts to increase pro- 
duction and the slackening of demand does not 
seem to be having any serious adverse effect upon 
prices. The mills apparently have no trouble in 
marketing any stock they have to offer. Car supply 
is rather generally complained of. There is said 
to be slightly better inquiry for certain items of 
export stock, tho takings are limited owing to 
the exchange situation and conditions abroad. 


Alexandria, La., March 15.—Hardwood prices re- 
main firm and the demand continues exceedingly 
heavy. Inquiries from furniture factories and manu- 
facturers of interior trim lead, but there is also 
considerable movement to the oil wells and the 
auto and wagon trade. Orders from foreign sources 
show considerable improvement and it is thought 
likely that foreign buyers will take a large part of the 
stock in the near future. With the lifting of em- 
bargoes against the East, traffic for that section be- 
gan moving in large volume. Cars are more plenti- 
ful now than they were recently. Production suf- 
fered a jolt last week on account of rainy weather 
during the whole week. 


Ashland, Ky., March 16.—The hardwood market is 
active. Oak firsts and seconds in all thicknesses are 
in good demand. Other grades, especially No. 1 
common, are moving well. There is some demand 
for bill stuff but few orders being placed in this 
territory. The switch tie market is livening up and 
some orders are being placed at satisfactory prices. 
The demand for walnut, ash and hickory is good, 
but there is very little of this stock in this territory. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 16.—There is considerably 
more stability to prices of the different hardwoods, 
on account of the post-inventory period buying to 
fill in stocks having been largely satisfied. There 
remains, however, an unsatisfied demand that is 
assurance of a market for far more lumber than 
there is in stock at this time. Now that the weather 
is more settled manufacturers are hoping to increase 
the output of their mills. There have been addi- 
tional inquiries from the export trade, but prac- 
tically no expansion of the movement of lumber 
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We are wholesalers and _ direct 
mill representatives— 


FIR, SPRUCE, | | 
NOBLE FIR | | 


West Coast Products 


The mills we directly repre- 
sent have a daily capacity of 


over 500,000 feet. 


Gerlinger - Anderson Co. 


506 _ Portland, Ore. 


Louis Gerlinger, Jr. H.J. Anderson Geo. T. Gerlinger 

















































that the car supply i 
will increase so that 


All orders may be shipped and 
new orders accepted on which 
prompt shipment can be made. 





BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Lambermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES | 


Send us your inquiries. 








FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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across the ocean, principally because of the adverse 
exchange rates. Domestic demand has still further 
reduced the stocks of quartered white oak, and the 
FAS grade has sold at an advance of $5 on the inch 
thicknesses and $10 higher on thicknesses of more 
than l-inch. In poplar panel & wide No. i has 
sold $10 higher at $240 and boxboards $15 higher at 
$200. The insistent demand for walnut in all grades 
has sent prices on that wood to record height, the 
FAS up $25 on inch at $275; up $40 on 14-inch at 
$300 and up $45 on 2-inch at $325. Equally large 
advances have been made by No. 1 common of all 
thicknesses, while No. 2 and 3 common have been 
selling $5 and $10 higher. Gum has held strong 
under continued inquiries for export to South Amer- 
ica, but there have been no advances on sales. Sales 
during the week ended March 13 have been made 
f. o. b. Cincinnati at the following prices: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


4/4 5/4 Si 8/4 
PR picker ktacsausew $310 $330 $335 $345 
SIG 655 5a is seh ss OTE 280 290 290 300 
No. 1 common ........ 230 240 240 250 
No. 2 common ........ 115 125 125 130 
QUARTERED RED OAkK— 
piinse Mae win ose 260 270 270 
No. 1 common ........ 185 200 200 
No. 2 common ........ 100 110 110 
PLAIN, WHITE AND RED OAK— 
bea Ale dO enitbe we Kom 10 220 220 225 
Selects ee ee 80 190 190 200 
0. COMMON 6.605.006 150 160 160 170 
No. 2 common ........ 100 110 110 115 
No. 3 common ........ 45 50 50 55 
Sound wormy ........ 115 120 120 125 
PoPLaR— 
ee 195 205 205 205 
Saps & selects........ 150 160 160 165 
No. 1 common ........ 115 130 130 135 
No. 2 common ........ 85 95 95 100 
No. 3 common ........ 55 60 60 65 
Panel 3 Wide, No. 1, 18” 
TS. a5 cease saeee 40 esa oie wale 
mm. Ld 13” to 17”.. 200 —- oe ae 
Bass woop— 
PAW a5 sh SAS we we 130 140 140 145 
No. 1 common ........ 105 110 110 115 
No. 2 common ........ 60 65 65 70 
CHESTNUT— 
A RS ees 150 155 155 160 
No. 1 common ........ 115 120 120 125 
No. 3 common ........ 40 45 45 46 
Sound wormy ........ 75 85 90 95 
ASH— 
SE iss ioe sae ewe 185 260 280 290 
No. 1 common ........ 120 175 200 210 
No. 2 common ........ 70 85 90 95 
WALNuT— 
Oe ne ee ee 275 300 300 325 
NO. 1 COMMON © ....5.20 175 200 200 225 
No. 2 common ....... 110 125 125 125 
No. 3 common ........ 40 ne es coe 
MapPLe— 
A EARS ee eee eo 120 135 140 150 
No. 1 common ........ 100 115 120 125 
No. 2 common ........ 80 85 90 100 








A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Dealers welcome this that 


Lumber 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


system 


developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual nye and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, an:! it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls t» 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per squa’e. 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, ete, anid 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the wn ¥ varia- 
tions im price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 842 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Hickory— 
SAS eee 150 160 
DIO, 2 VOMIMON: ...:0 010.0:0 wale iate 120 125 
NO; 2 COMMON 2.600666 er Sieis 90 100 
Birco— 
Pere rr res 180 
No. 1 COMMON ... 208s 150 
INO, 2 COMMON ....0c00 105 
BEECH— 
ES isola Gorn 6iaie sas ree 120 
DIO, 2 COMMON o:..6.0:06 <0 100 
No. 2 COMMON ...ce000 70 
GuM— 
Quartered red, FAS.... 220 225 230 240 
Quartered No. 1 common 190 195 200 210 
Plain red, FAS....... 210 215 220 230 
Plain red, No. 1 common 170 175 180 190 
Plain red, boxboards, 
SS Fe ae 50 or oe 
BAD, TRG .6 osaives85% 120 125 135 140 
Sap. No. 1 common ... 95 100 115 120 
Sap, No. 2 common ... 60 62 62 62 
CyPpress— 
SERS een yar 130 135 135 140 
EE assess ese davies 25 130 130 135 
ae t e 95 105 105 110 
No. 2 Common ......«. T2 q2 72 72 
No. 2 common ........ 67 67 67 67 
Corton woop— 
ES daecsea ssn bees 135 13 137 140 
NO, 2 COMMON, «0:02:00: 95 96 96 98 
No, 2 COMMON: «.. 4.0000 a2 73 73 75 
Boxboards, 13-17”..... 170 were via 


New York, March 16.—While, as a rule, prices are 
maintained, there is an occasional indication of 
slight shading from the very high prices quoted 
earlier in the month. This is not a surprise, be- 
cause quotations went up by leaps and bounds. 
Assortments among yards are poor and consum- 
ers never had such light supplies as today. 


Boston, Mass., March 17.—The market is firm 
here but featured by most remarkable ranges in 
the prices of some woods among different manu- 
facturers. Current prices here, not eastern stock, 
are: Quartered oak, inch, $325 to $356; oak, plain, 
$220 to $230; poplar, $220 to $234; ash, $180 to $190; 
birch, red, $175 to $200, birch, sap, $169 to $190; 
beech, $100 to $110; maple, $140 to $175. There is 
not an active demand at any New England points, 
tho manufacturing consumers are purchasing as 
they can for present or future needs. There is 
practically nothing in the hardwoods line moving 
into this territory. Practically nothing but green 
stock is secured. 


Baltimore, Md., March 15.—Some members of the 
trade report that a slight softening in certain of 
the figures has taken place, tho whether or not 
this is to be regarded as the precursor of a posi- 
tive reaction it is yet too early to say. A great 
majority of the mills are undoubtedly running 
under capacity more or less, while the demand 
for hardwoods of all kinds seems to be somewhere 
near normal. The export situation appears to 
have undergone further improvement, with in- 
creased prospects of a good demand from foreign 
sources. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 17.—The hardwood market 
has been a little upset by the declines in other 
lumber during the last week. Plain and quar- 
tered oak are now on a steadier basis than for 
months and the mills seem less inclined to ad- 
vance prices. The New England market is open- 
ing up again, after an embargo of several weeks. 
A good demand is expected from there right along, 
as the consumers have been unable to obtain de- 
livery recently and stocks are depleted. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, March 17.—There has not been very 
much change in the local situation for west Coast 
products, as the demand is rather quiet. There 
were sO many transits that the market was upset 
by them, and has not fully recovered. 


Centralia, Wash., March 10.—The following prices 
are those at which fir products have been sold f. o. b. 
Centralia during the last week: 


Flooring, Vertical Grain 





No.1 pare —. 

Clear No. 2 No. 
1 x4”—6 to 16’. $92.00 $ = 00 $ 83.00 
1 x3”—6 to 16’. 50 83.00 
; x6"—6 to 16’. 85.00 
x3”—6 to 16’. apne 85.50 
ifxe—6 to 16"... 85.50 
RRO 8 RO BO ke o.6:6-5: 6 newer einisne 85.50 

Flooring, Slash Grain 

Ee ee Se eee rarer 74.00 71.00 
RE 1D! CO) Dl oe oa aco 00sec cise 77.00 75.00 


Stepping, V. G., S2S or S2S and Nosed 
14%4-1%-2, 8” to 12” wide, 3’ to 16’ 


SOME bao haseass cca sinebovanwe 100.00 see ew 
Finish, S2S or S4S 

lx 4”—6 to 16’ SSeS e805 S shale ob 6 Sik ee 89.00 3.00 

nd . co Di 6aS ss eae ease 90.00 84.00 

5, 8 pg ao IED 6 sis 00s ces 91.00 85.00 

ines ll EES ere ee 93.00 87.00 

226 ONG BACKS GAG 6" ooo vccccewc cscs 92.00 6.00 

% and 14x5, 8, 10, 1272222222211! 94.00 88.00 

<a ceueee PI ray ere 89.00 83.00 

ee ee ee ene 90.00 84.00 

Ox 8 wer Bp xisw as ah dave seekeesars 91.00 85.00 

POO re re ee rere 93.00 87.00 

Ba 6 5.55.5.065505506085%o0% 93.00 87.00 

heseveinny C&EBorcé& _ 10 to 16’ 

Le’: “Scie Sawin ais. cinte e Sibi he ante .00 66.00 

1 EOS NG ER ene Srey Seem mee 71.50 66.50 

ee meres en en 73.00 67.50 

BE) <sssse 640550 se heueinns ener 74.00 89. 
Drop Siding and Rustic, 10 to 16’ 

RE cree hides bowie Werceawesiaen 72: 69.50 

EE bs Zo te indo Shae ARI ois eR 74.00 71.00 

ES Bi aie Sohal pia aie Welechue ao imine 76.00 73.50 
BED WeWvadesewn cake eetecersne 00 01 


















Marc 20, 1926 
Partition 
OES” 68 eiha-6 sie piesa eos Ee are 77.50 74.50 
Common Fir Boards, $1S or a we.8 
0. 
ms Common 
Mra pte vovels bib inte e-orateiorepaleret © oprarstere $ 40.00 $ 37.00 
REE 5 dain Gain a e556: Rew ORS ois WED ESS 40.00 37.00 
MCE Canis WN ee ot 6a CORREO eee 38.00 35.00 
BE aie ns: er) esbiv-e orto ers: otaceis aceihievera/s's 38.50 35.50 
Gl ED rn ree ere 39.50 36.50 
BRI a piasn coe: a terk aia wae Sp ae srs oreo acs 39.50 36.50 
Se Css ce nasscemealecleeneee se oueee 39.50 36.50 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
2x 4" 8.50 35.50 
x x 25.00 
35.00 
36.00 
36.50 
38.00 
fi 39.00 
Qenmnen Planks and Small ieeaaeatie. ~— or S4S 
0.2 macontall 
Satie Comm 
i A sive a's 60.0 weiss saws s 37.00 $ 40. 00 
SEG, AE ARS” 6 oie sea vee eneees 36.50 39.50 
38x 8. Bee aie ele reie secs 91d Bie e ieee ace 37.00 40.00 
Sxi0, Sxi2, 4510; 4512" osc ccisese 38.00 41.00 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
6x Re Site velecw a evorertu@ oaerese erg 34.00 37.00 
8x 8” teens Bee 37.00 
10x10” 35.00 38.00 
12x12” 35.00 38.00 
14x14” 35.50 38.50 
16x16” 36.00 39.00 
18x18” 28.00 41, 
20x20” 39.50 42.50 
jal a aa 41.50 44.50 
MOM naejo0s «eas 44.00 47.00 
12x12”, S1S1E or S4S.... 37.00 40.00 
12x12”, rough, 34 to 40’. 387.00 40.00 
12x12”, rough, 42 to 50’. 43.00 46.00 
12x12”, rough, 52 to 60’. 49.00 52.00 
12x12”, rough, 62 to 70’. 55.00 58.00 
12x12”, rough, 72 to 80’ 63.00 66.00 
Dette; TOURR, Sa tO. 90" 6.00 ccese 73.00 76.00 
12x12”, poe Oe UG TOO 6 6:65:00 0see 93.00 96.60 
Lath 
Oe cc cnse te aesiee ewes ae -. 15.00 sie wae 
Common Hemlock Boards, $1S or Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 
Common Common 
Be. he SUSE SO SRS eeweown $ 40.00 $ 37.00 
40.00 37.00 
36.00 
36.50 
37.50 
37.50 
38.00 
36.50 
7.00 
38.00 
39.00 
40.00 
Cedar Timbers 
S24 to Ge 6" BtBi ie cos osce tees 40.00 35.00 
SKC CO TEEIS” BLU a. 59:6. 0/6100: 69 cine 45.00 40.00 
Red Cedar Shingles 
Fie Gaus onnaee S O00 “CHBES oon scceces $ 6.75 
Logs 
Ne Ee a $ 34.00 Hemlock ........ $ 18.00 
| rr 24.00 Cedar. 55, 00 to 40.00 
ROR Oil v6 or5.010:8/0'% 18.0 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] | 
Seattle, Wash., March 17.—The following prices 
paid for yard items f. o. b. mill were reported today: 


Flooring 
High Low 
Price Price 

DEA”: NOV CHORE WG inks asi eae h 08 $ 90.00 $ 74.00 

No. 2 and better clear S.G.... 89.00 64.00 

1x6” No. 2 and better clear S.G.... 82.00 67.00 

Lo NC eee 73.00 .00 
Stepping 

No. 2 and better Clea? . «0.6.0 e000660 TGGSO 2 ktees 

Finish 
1x8—10” No. 2 and better clear.... 101.0@ ..... 
Ceiling 
5gx4” No. 2 and better clear...... . 82.00 63.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 and better clear........ 81.00 63.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

25 B10” ccc cnisise aie ea alee dees es 43.50 37.50 

BEE vSeecwtanseers pERkeee «e's 44, 40.50 
Dimension 

ant”, 32-04". No. 2 BR. occesswses 40.50 38.50 

Small —_— 
ME GORE Ab ss wiealeslomncakees ‘ 43.50 37.50 
Portland, Ore., March 13.—While retail yards 


seem to be holding off buying there is a big demand 
in cutting business, the railroads and industrials 
having come into the market for large volumes 
of fir. That the retailers are waiting for lower 
prices is the supposition of dealers and manufac- 
turers here, but all give it as their opinion that 
the yard men are going to find themselves con- 
fronted with even higher prices than now prevail. 
The log market is strong in fir and steady on cedar, 
altho these logs were weak till a few days ago. Red 
cedar logs are now being offered at $35. Fir logs 
are selling at $18, $24 and $30 on the river. This 
is lower than on Grays Harbor, where they are 
said to be bringing as high as $36, but it is believed 
that $30 will remain the top price here. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 16.—The market is 
quiet, as it has been the last three weeks, and 
buyers appear to be inclined to let things drift 
a while longer and await developments. So far 
as can be seen here, prices have held firm on 
previous quotations and there appears to be ne 
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reason, from what manufacturers and wholesalers 
say, for any expectation of weakness in the market. 
The only weakness that has developed is in transit 
ears, and in some cases liberal concessions have 
been made to move them. Jobbers say that the 
iransit lines have been about cleaned up now 
and that the weakness has gone out of that end 
of the market. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 17.—The Pacific coast woods 
have been offered at quite a little lower prices 
during the last week, as the result of a larger 
number of transit cars. The buying has been 
unsatisfactory recently and it is not likely to im- 
prove immediately, since the retailers want to see 
a2 more steady tone prevail before taking hold. 
It is not thought by the wholesalers that much 
more decline will occur, tho they are cautious 
about adding to stocks unless they have orders. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, March 17.—Hemlock distributers say 
that business continues good and that the demand 
is better than the supply. <A good spring trade 
is looked for and it is believed that the North will 
have all the demand that it can take care of. 


New York, March 16.—Orders for hemlock are 
satisfactory and at good prices. Mill stocks are 
poorly assorted and prospects of good building in 
suburban sections keep hemlock wholesalers on 
the alert fer mill supplies. 


Boston, Mass., March 17.—There is practically 
no Pennsylvania hemlock coming here at all now, 
and little New England stock, especially dry, to 
be had, so the hemlock board market is very firm 
indeed. The eastern clipped hemlock boards sell 
at $50 universally and the random hemlock sell 
at $48 quite generally. While there is plenty of 
inquiry in the hemlock market, actual business is 
rather off and offerings light. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, March 16.—More hemlock is 
being produced at the mills in the Appalachian 
territory and distributers in this market are being 
better supplied on orders than a week ago. But 
the new inquiries more than cover the increase 
in production, and prices are as high and firm 
as ever. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 17.—Quotations furnished 
by western hemlock mills show a good deal of 
variation. Some of them have reached a base 
price of $58, but that is not the general figure 
and it is too high to do business on in eastern 
territory. Retailers are postponing their buying 
in many cases and say that they expect to see 
lower prices. The building outlook continues un- 
usually promising. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 15.—The market situa- 
tion appears practically unchanged, with demand 
unabated and greatly in excess of supply. Much 
offered business is declined, the mills as a rule 
continuing their policy of supplying the needs of 
regular customers. Production probably is a little 
nearer normal, but stocks are depleted and broken 
in assortment. There is some increase of com- 
plaints about car supply. Prices are exceedingly 
firm but without material change for the week. 


Chicago, March 17.—The local cypress distributers 
say they believe that the mills will soon be in a 
position to supply more lumber to this territory, 
and certainly lumbermen here will be grateful for 
any betterment in conditions. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 16.—The cypress mills 
have come back into the market again on the same 
price basis that existed when they withdrew a 
month ago. The mills, however, are still well 
loaded with orders and not a great deal of stock 
is offered, nor is it expected the situation will be 
eased up very much for some time, since there 
are buyers waiting for everything that is to be 
had in cypress, 





St. Louis, Mo., March 16.—The larger yards, with 
retail and big consumers’ trade, are crying for 
cypress, but orders are difficult to place because 
ot the shortage of stocks at the mills. The plan- 
ing mills are not buying very much, but even 
their wants are not being supplied. The market 
is strong, with no change in prices. 





New York, March 16.—Considering normal con- 
ditions, the demand for cypress seems dull, but 
en placed alongside of stocks available for 
, shipment the market seems active. There 
enough buyers for all stocks offered to keep 
quotations right at the top. 





«& 


are 


_ Buffalo, N. Y., March 17.—Not much is doing 
pb cypress just now, tho business is expected to 
cevelop into good proportions soon, with the start- 
ug up of building operations. Trade generally is 
a be better than a year ago, with prices 
Steady. 


Alexandria, La., March 16.—Cypress millmen in 
this Section report no change since last week. Or- 
“ers are abundant. Stocks of dry lumber are very 
‘ow and production is still slightly less than normal. 
The removal of embargoes against eastern points 
resulted in a very large movement to that territory. 
Empties are more easily secured now, altho require- 
ments are not nearly met. Prices seem to be set- 
ted around the present levels, with no prospect of 
early reductions. 


Baltimore, Md., March 15.—The demand for cy- 
press keeps up, with the available stocks by no 
means equal to the calls of the intending buyers. 
No easing off in the quotations is to be noted. In 
fact, some further advances on various items are 
to be reported, and a feeling of pronounced strength 
pervades the entire market. Pa 


Boston, Mass., March 17.—For a month and a 
half now practically no cypress lumber has come 
into New England. Only green stock is to be had 
and the question of the delivery of even that is 
most discouraging. There is considerable cypress 
wanted by retailers, manufacturing consumers, 
finish makers and tank makers. Demand in this 
section, however, has really been lessened because 
of the hard and severe winter just passing. The 
market here is decidedly firm and prices have 
advanced again. They are: FAS, 4/4, $140 to $145; 
5/4, $145 to $150; 8/4, $155 to $160; 12/4, $170 to 
$175; selects, 4/4, $130 to $135; 5/4, $135 to $140; 
8/4, $145 to $150; shop, 4/4, $105 to $108; 5/4, $115 
to $118; 8/4, $120 to $123. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 16.—Distributers of 
cypress in this market are advised by the mills 
that they have been able to bring output a little 
above 50 percent, but that their marketable stocks 
are still badly broken and that their unfilled orders 
more than cover the increase. Transit car trade, 
not heavy at any time as far as cypress is con- 
cerned, has dwindled to practically nothing since 
the confirmation of the storage charge until June 1. 
Prices are firm but practically unchanged, this 
being credited more to the slackening‘ of post- 
inventory buying, however, than to the stabilizing 
efforts of certain interests. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., March 17.—The following f. o. b. 
mill prices have been obtained for Arkansas soft 
pine from March 9 to 15, inclusive: 






Flooring 

1x3” 1x4” 

B&better edge grain............e00- $132.75 $128.75 
C GGG6 SIAM ..ccccc -- 105.00 108.00 
A fiat grain ...... ae - 114.50 
Bé&better flat grain e- 114.25 109.75 
No. 1 flat grain..... . *94.00 94.75 
NOs 2 TERE BUG a ccceccsscacccccus *69.75 57.75 

Ceiling and Partition 
Yo" 54” 34” 34” 

Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 

B&better *$80.50 $100.00 $110.75 ese 
1 GA 69.75 83.50 eee *$100.00 
PeGee civeiaes *50.00 54.75 os¢ ose 

Finish—Dressed 
Bé&better Cc 

C SEC CL TELE TOE CEC OCT CC Cer Or Ter $124.50 *$115.25 
GU  Wedcenucserecceccqaenceacuane 128. 121.00 
GRO” cddkcdedccegacsxsdsudatddves 126.2 *121.75 
Ee sedanceauescatscenceccedcansedee 131.25 *122.75 
Boe Ci ANOS Boo cw ccaccccicenceuexe 135.00 *125.00 
Rh Ue TES ANS BF i i vckcdcccdcens 135.50 *125.00 


Casing and Base 
4-6” & 8” B&better.$133.25 5 & 10” B&better. $136.00 


Fencing and Boards—Dressed 
No. 1 No. 2 


No. 3 

i Satadddecuwareaataes $73.75 $49.25 $44.50 

©  Sicnscdncuceeucuaees 71.75 49.25 42.00 

ew” isevdncdsdcnereuxseds 66.25 49.25 42.25 

We 4cdcéccaacannaaduceen 71.00 54.00 42.25 

ME elacccacgoutuseceness *78.25 55.50 42.75 

No. 1 Dimension 
10-18- 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 

SIG Siddekakensesseaee $47.50 $47.75 $49.50 

MG. ‘cevvdeveccdneucine 47.0 47.00 48.75 

BEE éedcuadecsacaneeus 48.50 48.50 48.50 

BE kivdnenavcaaesatane 49.75 49.75 48.75 

SHEE, wesidacensiadocces 54.00 54.00 ose 

No. 2 Dimension 
10-18- 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 

Wa “Kvdcwuswwaeckaede *$44.75 $50.00 $51.75 

MG. sdacdcaccaneaauae 47.75 47.75 49.00 

Me évcdeneccannéeaed 51.75 51.75 *47.00 

SO Wdaccaceewcwadecs 48.00 48.00 *50.25 

SHED wucpucdwevacuecas *48.00 *48.0U *49.00 

S2S&CM and Shiplap 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

. wewidcauaddestsaeees $74.75 $51.75 *$40.25 

S duucececdtennonse ee» 71.50 52.50 45.75 

WE | _- Me aA RRWeedesadas oes 52.50 *42.50 
Lath 

No. 1 No. 2 

Ok ig errr emr rrr rrr er $16.80 *$17.10 


*Indicates that no sales wefe reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought forward 
from previous report. 

***None sold. 

Notre—In obtaining the above average prices, freights 
computed on longleaf basis of weights have been de 
ducted from delivered prices realized in various mar- 
kets. This report, therefore, does not reflect exact 
f. o. b. mill realizations. By adding freight from the 
Arkansas group to any market, using longleaf weights, 
average delivered prices that were received will be 
closely approximated. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, March 16.—Inquiries for North Caro- 
lina pine are good, with car shortages and slight 
production at mills limiting the supply available 
for reasonably prompt shipment. The box inquiry 
is strong, and when stock is wanted there is little 
complaint regarding the prices asked. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 17.—Some weakness has 
developed in the North Carolina pine market in 
the last week and lumber has been selling $3 to $4 
cheaper than the previous quotations. There has 
been small demand recently from retailers, for 
they have felt that the market had reached an 
unjustifiable level. They may be wrong, but they 
believe that the market will have a lower range 
and for a time will follow the plan of buying little. 





CALIFORNIA _ 








alifornia White Pine | 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory ] 
and Pattern Lumber. 1 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Tel. Harrison 1295 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


























CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
a - Factory and Pattern Stock 








REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping 
of all orders. 


Alblon Lumber Co. 
Mills, Yards, Gen’l0ffices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA 
THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobert Bidg. San Francisco 














ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


alifornia White Pine 


* LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


era. San Francisco, Cal. 

















MACOMBER SAVIDGE 


Galifornia Pine 


GRADES UNIFORM 
QUALITY FINE 


Hobart 
Building, 


4 Redwood L 


will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unexcelled. 

Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


“Echanse, CHICAGO 05 p i Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bidz. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Baitimore, Md., March 15.—According to a report 
received by a local wholesale concern from its 
New York salesman there had been a drop in the 
metropolitan market of about $30 on southern pine 
flooring and from $3 to $5 on roofers and other 


stocks. The report, however, could not be con- 
firmed here. One of the wholesalers who is often 
bearish, stated that he was not only unable to 
get lumber at lower prices, but found it impossible 
to obtain stocks to fill orders he had in hand at 





Norfolk, Va., March 13.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 


No. 2 & better 
.$110.50@115.50 








Cull and 
Red Heart 
$40.00 @ 42.00 


0. 3 Bor 
$80.50 @83.00 $45.00@46.00 








“ss 116.00@121.00 84.50 @87.50 S5GUG4G00 «ss. vce ctceers 
. 117.00@122.00 86.50 @89.50 46.50 @47.50 
121.00@126.00 BEDOGNE.OU == Rb swe eeiwes eeeecen 
- 118.00@123.00 86.00 @89.00 53.00 @55.00 45.50 @ 46.50 
- 119.00@124.00 88.00@91.00 54.00 @56.00 46.50 @47.50 
124.00 @129.00 92.00@96.00 55.00@57.00 47.50@48.50 
BarK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2...$96.00@101.00 
KS dC OSES CA ee SOUR DICOO TOG EOD BEBBRE 605.0405 6s0s94.449 585-0 28.00 30.00 


Baek Sreirs, Nos. 2.and 2.0. v06:006 00» $90.00 @93.00 
Box 35.50 @37.50 

a ae | a Se $20.00 @21.00 

No. 2 ......-. 14.00@15.00 

Factory FLoorine, 2” 49.00@56.00 | age 
Sizes, N. C. pine..... 43.50 @49.00 12” 





Rooruns, 6” ....% 
Rg” 


..-$55.00@56.50 DA4S, 6” 
56.00@57.50 ee 
57.00 @58.50 10” s:6 
58.00 @60.50 aa” 





CuLL RED HEART 





No. 2 & better 





Finished Widths 
FLOORING, $#x2% and 38” rift 
2% and 3” 






CEILING, 


PeerTONS G8 k eo .cauGanmakmswoe sass ak canis Leek 


No. 2 & better 
$131.00@136.00 
117.00@123.00 
64.00@ 66.00 
68.00@ 72.50 
118.00 @124.00 


$96.00 @103.00 
53.00@ 55.00 
58.00@ 63.00 
97.00@104.00 


$59.00 @62.00 
33.50 @ 36.00 
40.50 @43.00 
60.00 @63.00 











N.C. Pine 








us On your next order. 








Our Battery of Dry Kilns and Some Goldsboro N, C. Pine 


HIS has been favored building material in the East since the 
days of our Pilgrim Fathers. It’s the lumber that will please 
your customers and every sale will lead to another because 

it is perfectly milled, correctly dried and honestly graded. 


TELECODE USED 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 





Try 














Lumber dealers everywhere are creating new 
and profitable business by selling “A-P” Special 
Hardware for making a 


Combination Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


Sell the Combination Hardware set and necessary 
lumber at a good profit or build the wagon bed 
in your yard in idle times and sell it complete. 
Either way you make a gatisfied customer and 
turn yourself a good profit. 


Write today for our proposition to lum- 
r dealers and illustrated circular. 


Allith-Prouty Company, panini tx 
Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead 


Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring 
Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 





One Sale Makes Another and 
Each Pays you 


a Good Profit 


SSS SS 





2 


Allith “Standard” End Gate Fastener Set. 











the old figures. 
generally. 


This appears to be the situation 


Boston, Mass., March 17.—North Carolina pine 
is practically out of the market. The price for 
roofers has become practically prohibitive and 
when necessary spruce boards are being purchased 
instead, for tho scarce, they are certainly more 
easy to be had than pine ones. About the lowest 
quotation available for 6-inch roofers is $64. Simi- 
larly rough edge is very high and little of it is 


being sold. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 17.—There is no activity to speak 
of in western pines, and the market would absorb 
a considerable amount of lumber if it only could 
be obtained. The producing country does not seem 
to have very much lumber to offer this territory. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 16.—While at the pres- 
ent time a few specials constitute about all the 
offerings in the western pines field, it is expected 
that another month or six weeks will see the mills 
in position to take on regular business again. It 
is said here that rather scanty snowfall in some 
of the logging areas has prevented operations on 
the usual scale and that as a result some of the 
mills will not be able to reach their normal output. 


Spokane, Wash., March 13.—No changes in gen- 
eral market conditions have been noted here this 
week. With a brisk demand and shortage of stocks, 
prices remain strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 17.—The break in other 
woods during the last week has naturally affected 
the California pines, tho stocks are too small, espe- 
cially in sugar pine, for much decline to occur. 
Idaho pine had not shown the strength of a short 
time ago, tho it is difficult to find any mills which 
have a large amount of stock to offer. Buying in 
these woods has shown some falling off. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, March 17.—There is no change in the 
redwood situation, as the supply of lumber is short 
at the mills and there is little to offer this territory. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 16.—It is reported that 
orders for straight cars are easy to get and hard 
to place, and most of the mills absolutely refuse 
to handle any mixed car business. Buyers have 
better luck on specials. It is said that California 
mills have very little stock not already covered by 


orders. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 17.—There is some activity in the 
local southern pine market, but buying is not at 
all rushing. What business is being figured upon 
or placed is generally for big quantities of stock. 


New Orleans, La., March 15.—Tho demand is 
said to be slackening, mill reports show an increase 
of orders booked as compared with the preceding 
week. Production declined a little, while ship- 
ments about held their own in volume. While there 
are rumors of weakening prices, the larger con- 
cerns seem to be maintaining their quotations with- 
out difficulty. There is, however, a growing im- 
pression that prices have at last reached their peak, 
probably induced by the news from the west Coast 
and the broadening of the effort to stabilize south- 
ern pine prices. Bad weather hampers production 
and the car supply is generally rated unsatis- 
factory. i 

St. Louis, Mo., March 15.—The market for south- 
ern pine continues dull. There is very little de- 
mand from dealers. As a result of this continued 
cessation in. buying, there has been a slight soften- 
ing of prices here and there. Some manufacturers 
have seemed desirous of moving stock, and have 
been making concessions on some items to move 
them. Dealers in transit cars also have made con- 
cessions in order to sell cars that were held on 
demurrage or to avoid placing cars on demurrage. 
Many mills are holding firm, and are not accepting 
business except at their prices. It is strongly 
felt that the present lull is only temporary, in 
view of the great demand that must come for 
lumber. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 16.—The southern pine 
situation is easier now and buyers have little diffi- 
culty in placing orders as they want them. It i: 
reported that mill production is increasing and 
that stocks are being bettered. The industrial de- 
mand continues in good volume and some railroad 
material is being sold. Retailers are only nib- 
bling around the edge of the market and not 
showing much eagerness to buy. Just at present 
there is considerable diversity in prices, but 2 
tendency is shown to get upon a common basis 
and sales managers believe when this point is 
reached there will be a steady increase in de- 
mand thru the spring. The mills are reported here 
to be experiencing more favorable weather, but 
the car supply is not all that could be desired and 
shipments are not moving fast enough. 


Cincinnatl, Ohio, March 16.—Wholesalers report 
that the mills show more consideration for in- 
quiries, and that where cars can be had the 
movement of lumber from the mills has been 
facilitated. Prices in the general market continue 


firm, but there have been concessions on transit car 
business, for one reason to save storage charges, 
which now are a settled thing up te mext June, 
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and, in the case of a few nervous traders, to avoid 
yossible losses from a drop-off of the peak prices 
under which the general distributive trade is still e) 
operating. The threatened trouble with building 
trades labor, recently introduced by the walkout 

of carpenters, causes some hesitancy among con- 
tractors and builders, but the new demand from 

the railroads promises to take up the slack in 
building demand while the wage differences are 
being adjusted. 








S/LoOUuIS 


The GMO PCMINSUIA 


always an important transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 













Jacksonville, Fla., March 15.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this terri- 
tory during the two weeks beginning March 1 and 
ended Marck 13, inclusive: 


































































Week Week b f B Li 
i xe portant because of new Darge Line. 
Steed March 13 March 6 
ooring : , ? 
emi Mitiieitiiiy. 2. cence ccmtsas $107.50 $103.48 Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 
NO, £ GOMMON. vccccccsces 95.60 97.46 
No. 8. cullewss.oscscs0s0 2.00 34.50 NATIONAL MIEZING IN 
0. Cs || aE ee va k 
ix3 B&better sap rift......... 140.00 onan PLANING MILL TRANSIT Cairo Egg Case & 
B&better rift ..........++- sacs. 130.00 ene Filler Co. 
ee ee 110.00 113.90 WAREHOUSING 
No. + common os wecdena 100.00 = CAIRO, ILL. Storage Distribution CAIRO, ILL. 
No. common flat ...... 53.20 54, . 
No. 3 & cull flat.......... 33.40 35.00 Egg Cases, Egg Case Fillers, 
1x6 No. 1 common .........¢+. nasa 70.00 GREGERTSEN CYPRESS SPE- Poultry Coops, Poultry Boxes, 
Oe F COMMOM. <n ccccceccs 53.36 52.00 BROTHERS CO. ‘Snes we: Excelsior and Cement Coated 
No. S & CU cccvcccccccsss 33.00 37.17 ings. Quick ship- Egg Case Nails. 
Ceiling ments from our Cairo Yards. 
1x4 No. 2 common ............ ed 58.00 Gen’! Office, McCormick Bidg., Chicago, 1/1. Carload Lots a Specialty. 
$sX3% B&better ...ccccccccccceee 75.00 asians 
_ : EEC ETS a fig L L Cc - 
CS QOEIOTS <n vaccccuccce 82 5. MILLWORK isi 
sx3% Bé&better .....cccccsecees pre 64.70 P. T. Langan Exteriorand In- oulsiana umber 0. 
; No. 1 common ............ 60.35 61.30 Lumber Co. terior House CAIRO, ILL. 
No. 3 COMMON 206i vccivocce 36.67 37.31 CAIRO, ILL. Finishing aSpe- Clear Yellow Pine Factory and Imple- 
Siding cialty. ment Stock. Kmergency Service. 
1x6 age yd tages SAE “ekde 28 — 
oO. common noveity.... A e e * » THE PIONEER Wanted—Sawed Pole 
. 2 common novelty.... 58.00 Exclusi nufac- sha i 
No 1 common bevel : sada IssISSIpp! PETERSON-MILLER cae "et Cotten POLE &SHAFT CO. , — ... 
No. 2 common bevel ssece BOX COMPANY wood cold storage Billets, Split Hickory Automobile Billets. 
144x§6 B&better square edge.... ..... 61.52 imber Dept., ice, emphis, Tenn. 
No. 1 common square edge 60.00 56.61 alley CAIRO, ILL. EGG CASES NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 
No. 2 common square edge ..... 30.55 
Roofers / Merchant and Manuf f 
1x6 No. 1 common ...........: 80.00 ae umber THE BARTELME 60. Si2ihuracturer The Hendrix Mill Manufacturers of 
No. 2 common ............ 52.50 52.50 of Southern & Lumber Co., Inc. = Sawed Hardwood 
No. 3 common ...........- mies 40.00 OF ILLINOIS Hardwood PE... 
be d § I anc ards. 
caelaaiascectaian — = aac rans- Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 
Bébetter— 
Bee POD. i cancdaneccnaeucces 100.00 100.00 “ te Dunbar Mill & nm nga a Schuh-Mason Manufacturers and 
OE assicssaxccarccecait 103.13 pester 1pment . —— 5 " Wholesalers. of 
DEMME 5. ccrexaceacnsvesee 115.00 : Pp Lumber Co Wagon and Dimen- Lumber Co. = southern Harawgod 
1210 bis Boca day dadanee 12600 ante Jat t 308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bldg. Cairo, M1. Office: Miller-Schuh Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 
1x10 rough ...+... wtaccanniin 117.00 tee [Mew om 
Webs CAs eas awcecduccnseses 20. wdante 
Se 6 0 TE DMM occ cccccceccace 115.00 rip Orleans 
3S 2 €6 ES FOUR  ciscicccacece 103.57 105.67 
CFE S Bo cetvecsccecccceveces nena e 104.50 
B/S OC WOME icc dticccccsscaccacune 120.00 dee 
i ff: Serer ere rT ere nhaeie 104.50 
SERS FOUM cvecccccctcssscuees 121.00 wdaae 
5/45 SOG TF FOUR 6c ccccicccvevce 115.00 
CPON © BO Saecacncccecsccewes 104.00 
CFG SE 6c kcndeccodcsdnwuis 104.00 


No. 1 common— 








DO Re Keven caesweescecenene rer 97.00 * 
RE Pe vevccecak eee tuces 112.00 91.00 
Ix 6 to 12 DiS .......cccc ls 95.00 98.67 e ; ul or 
ESS 0.32 BOUGN coccveccccsse 84.17 estas 
DATE COREE Seve aves de nieene Caene ana 99.50 
ee rrr rr oer ane 99.50 r) 
Chee CORO cevncdccaes éenenes 98.00 eanee 
6/4x 8 rough .....cs+.cscccceeee 98.00 nie e usmess 
GP/SENG SEE co cevacccaccescevnne 98.00 ucade 
5/4 & 6/4x6 to 12 rough......... ae 102.00 
No. 2 common— 
BO Br Gen cdekedeevces RiwSeS eaeus 54.07 
Eee EN Hace yceucuscnneeees ne naan 54.00 
Re eer 56.00 55.00 
FEN SUN occ ucccuccecuumens ctewa 55.00 
Ee GU ae BPN edecccccdecdcess 52.66 55.83 
4/4 ROMMEL Keeanecdakecaneenee 40.00 
Te a. Bo SE ere eaaerd 54.50 
Tio h GoM) fo. 71.50 
Other grades— 
1x6 to 12 mill run green D4S.. ..... 55.00 
Mill run Ki. DD. BOATS. occcescs ames 65.00 
Mill run green boards......... 40.00 38.75 
Shingles 
Neh. “EA evcceconscatedvanacnwed 8.00 9.00 
ING: SMG w swakecewscantehaeare 4.00 4.21 
OEIS” TOMS OURNOORY cciciccccsnssdeccedeaueties 10.50 
Iie £ CUNMNM cccacenavesentedadecsnnves 8.50 
EUG CUDIOAS ccc ccersatiececccececencns 8.25 
Lath 
i’ No. 1 Standard EK. D. ...606< Meare 15.50 
4° No. 1 Standard green ........ 13.75 14.61 
Baltimore, Md., March 15.—The offerings of Geor- 











~ pine are not more plentiful than they have 
een, While the demand appears to be on the —*m ° o,° 
increase. No material additions have been made Built in Capacities of 1-2-3 and 6 tons. 
to the stocks held here and the buyers are in- 
clined to hold down to the current requirements. 


counter aificuty.. ‘the range of the quotation® I Regular four wheel trailers built in capacities 

very j e 

A lala cic eile aie from 800 pounds to 6000 pounds. A Trailer 
Boston, Mass., March 17.—Th ket is v i 

boston, Mass. March 17.—The market Is very for every hauling problem. 


into this section. Prices are almost prohibitive; 
and deliveries make present business almost an ° 

impossibility. Anything under the general classi- Ask for complete information. 
fication of finish is hard to sell and hard to get 

and really quite badly needed nevertheless, but 
very high in price. Partition remains firm at 


$120 to $126 for B&better. Flooring is quoted now: Ae M4 b 

A rift, $143 to $145; B, $139 to $143; C, $125 to $129. e aml r er ompany 
New York, March 16.—Southern pine prices are s 

pags but the demand is not quite as heavy as Troy, (Miami County) Ohio. 


eks ago. Compared to the demand, stocks 
= hard to get and little hope is expressed of a { 








op in priees for the next month, at least. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., March 17.—Southern pine prices Bir- Bir- 
have had quite a break during the last week. The ming, Hatties- Aler- Kansas ming, Hatties- Alex- Kansae 
Buffalo market has been getting a larger number — es — —o — bg “ms City, 
of transit cars than for many weeks, and much Mar.15 Mar.18 Mar.15 Mar.18 Marts Mar.is Maris Mar.13 
more than it was able to absorb. The mills found No, 3 (all lengths) : Car Sills, S4S 
it necessary or advisable to sacrifice this stock, ae in Seite 38.49 36.59 S48 , SqE&S : - ” 
or to get the best price possible, in order to avoid ine” Rp NE Sai e 2 oh we Om GE 38.49 Up ce | 9”, 34 to 36’ 54.00 
demurrage charges and putting the lumber into Boards, $1S or S2S 38 to 40’ oe : a: 61.00 Parte” : ‘ ‘ : ; 
storage. Retailers have held off buying consistently : A ech ti Up to 12”, 88: to 40" wcsvce ee gaa 
lately, tho their stocks are short. a gy! oh gE ++ 103.50 eg td a Up to 14”, 34 to 36’ ..... 70.00 ..... ween. 
seeee av eee 
: 2 EG 102.00 2. G7.25 68.20, & under, 20 cam vraag: - 
x. BG Bs. cswa's S600 ssc 69.35 oP, oY UNG. «.--- —— EO ee 
These are the average prices taken from sales re- Other eres: EUEDO. sisi 66.23 68.38 6” to 24’ ..... 53.00 ¢- Jeet 
ported on the dates indicated in the following sec- 1x12”, 14 and ee WBIO0 cscs 76.50 Stringers 
tions: Other lengths... 105.00 ..... 75.19 75.38 9007 hrt. Jzie & 8x 
16” + 
Bir- No. 2 (all . to 20’): whee ERED cctaas, sees, Jeniace TBO nse 
ming, Hatties- Alez- Kansas Hes - to 12”...... . 47.50 4 r4 ° So di ‘onan rn on. Stock 
— a ee eee 1x10” creer 47.50 57.50 50.00 50.84 No. 1 SqE&S ...... .-.++ 4000 ...0. vere, 
Mar.15 Mar.18 Mar.15 Mar.13 No, Sani iengtlis) : oi 1.87 56.00 54.49 6 
v 
Flooring ix 6 to 12”...... 43.00 38.00 2... wees, SHINGLES AND LATH 
1x3” EG A 148.71 %: Lou vaaes S450 42.75 wanes 40.67 
‘ Lsbetier "* pen'00 Cott 142.14 1x10” ‘ae see. 55.00 42.00 40.00 39.91 Chicago, March 17.—Red cedar shingles are quoted 
pea: * 135.00 189.00 22222 (ve... N 1x12” .........., 59.00 41.00 43.52 41.88 this week: Clears, $8.01; and stars, $6.72, Chicago 
re RAGE: 11500 FISLB  asncss: setiwe > A ws widths and 26.25 93.00 basis. White cedar extras, $7.80; stars, $6.80; and 
Dicsissen~, shGes osees" waaisw 100.00 BENS... 22sec. aang eed ree ee : sound butts, $4.30, Chicago basis. Jath are scarce 
No, 2.5.06: BOM svccs ossmes “eco Shipla and every kind igh i rice. 
FG B&better . 113.21 113.25 119.21 99.75 No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’. — ‘ CERO nseee apne selecting ee 
Not.) 10700 10235 axle Ga amd de.) l2D o7gg 200° 8892 «Minneapolis, Minn., March 15.—The market is 
No. eae 53.50 56.25 50.25 50.70 Other Jeneths... ...., re ts 76.43 rather nervous and occasionally transit stock is 
BRAG, Bos aisews ses . Seetelae 120.00 No. 2 {a0 toy: segs roe still offered at cut prices, but the trade is absorb- 
Itsbetics 135.00 ee 122.52 125.98 SRB” scale seine 57.50 54.35 54.97 51.48 ing most of the shingles as they come along, and 
= PORE ape 110.25 110.00 Peay +4 BER os sae eaes 50.50 54.35 51.01 50.738 the market is hardly as weak as it was a few 
Nia 75.00 tee ee tees : No. ‘ os lengths) : es days ago. Demand is still light but the time is 
VG A s r - 4 aed gate bees 105.00 Te Asani ++ 40.00 43.75 40.00 40.82 _—_ approaching for more active buying by contractors, 
"110.50 107.00 107.75 100.75 110 hil adie : 43.75 43.00 40.04 expecially in the cities, and the wholesalers are 
See weeee 100.00 100.00 Grooved Ries expecting prices to hold more firmly. 
Mckee. Bate eawew 95.00 95, 07 No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & - Saws eeeee coece 75,25 
‘se 9: a ve a Other lengths. . peers eisishee Ophir 74.75 Kansas City, Mo., March 16.—The shingle market 
<i 53.88 50.50 51.86 50.31 : pennies S1S1E has had a groggy time of it the last week. With 
No. 3 Bene SR No; 4: prices on the Coast reported very weak, dealers 
1x6” No. 2,C.M..... 49.46 BL.00 cece sone 2S 8", AD ceccwan Gagan 50.00 49.00 46.94 here wasted no time in getting rid of cars on 
By Boss eames BOee- Gace e Peet. ::+ 46.00 48.93 46.93 hand and buyers were able to name their own 
; 46.24 47.75 51.45 48.78 prices. Jobbers generally are keeping clear of 
Ceiling 1and 20". wi... 51.25 52.10 48.79 ¥ 1 3 : ; 
4x4” B&bette MEO Suds 65.00 65.00 10’ t020’.. ..... 47.25 ee canes. GARE poner until it hits a more stable basis, and 
No. EASES S000" 4g ocks 65.00 ES BE Oa. hese avery 47.00 42.00 44.35 retailers are buying as a rule only for immediate 
it ee ar ee ee ee “50 ..... 12" wees eee wee 46.00 43.33 44.48 requirements. Siding also has partaken of some 
5x4" Bsbetter 82.00 77.00 80.09 78.70 | A ? 44.50 49.25 5.60 46.06 of the weakness and there is not much inquiry. 
No. 3 ) ie a 75.00 75.00 71.69 oe 63: seeee yd 45.85 45.60 Lath prices are well maintained, the industrial de- 
Be eens se meer as ae 52.09 48.54 ox 8”. 10’ vee S00 49.60 “46.65 | ™2nd keeping the market going in fairly good 
% x4" Bebe tter CONG: co. bakes 101.00 Veet ion, $825 4988 46-11 shape. aaa littinite 
hee kasien” sewing 60. Saws kee & BD  ninipinees 2.6 r : 5 
- 18 and 20’. ... i 48.00 47.12 47.96 New Orleans, La., March 15.—No material change 
Partition 20” 66:20"... esses B2O5. 606% ee ea is noted. Both items are in scarce supply and 
1x4 and 6” No deen. 110.00 100°00 oy 108.00 2x10”, 4A Kiteikede Lotsetee aed ee read active call. By some accounts, prices on both are 
Ri dosaes o<n%6) DMD. witeaic 97.50 2’ on 51.25 . . advancing; a +f 4 
5 Sears Cr aes a6 ss: hd) Step Saag Bee Sere Get Gal found “Whe apacems mille a 
Bevel Siding 10’ 100"... .... 50.00 i a SNe declining a good many orders for shingles, but 
1% x6” Rode teh Ne em crane me ee onan 2x12”, 10; see cet sivins foeete “ss 83 48.00 poe ot — to erg stock — with- 
JO ae Sy SaSSS ie. le wre 55. RD ceawees cesar 51.25 48. 48.02 rawal from e marke or a time. eir ac- 
SE BEERS ee SE vscas 50.00 BO secsces Sass’ 52.50 51.76 51.04 ceptances are limited to mixed car orders only. 
BCE INO. stadia vob) sine 66.25 ° coe 18 and Be. wst.ex 54.75 51.59 53.30 
Drop Siding No. 2: 10’ to 20’... ..... 54.00 ..-.. eee St. Louis, Mo., March 15.—The shingle market 
1x4 or 6” B&better... 84.00 91.25 ..... 89.59 2x 4”, 10" ....0.. 42:00 40:00 48:00 44:31 continues to decline. About two weeks ago the 
No. 1...... 92.00 78.75 83.38 84.39 12” cose -. 42.00 46.00 43.00 44.22 market broke after reaching the high point in 
Eg: 56.75 52.00 54.13 54.85 16’ cea 2.00 47.00 44.30 44.13 this territory of $7.15, Pacific coast base. Today’s 
Finish Lo ae lg 42.00 prayed 45.18 46.50 quotations are $6 for clears and $5 for stars. There 
_pafvetter rough 2x 6”, 10° IIDD §3i00 Iiiit ‘ala 18 no buying to speak of. 
Litheteessuess, Seeen Jalen at 1: ere 43.00 45.00 40.72 
1x6" Pee RG galas Oa eas een 118.25 50.00 41.50 42.33 Boston, Mass., March 17.—Lath makers are hav- 
= ag ames Hot 53.00 44.28 42.98 ing a time of it to get their product shipped. This 
1x12" n¢ vee Py +4 wena 759% market could use quite a few lath but retailers do 
Vy, x4 to 12”. " 4 4103 42.72 not feel the demand strong enough to warrant 
5 + > Pag aaarnaans 46.75 43.00 46.71 Purchasing at present prices. The lath prices con- 
5/4x 8” .......004- 50.00 43.25 46.19 tinue $15 to $16 for 144-inch and $16 and $17 for 
5/4x 5 and 10” . ‘ass re 15-inch. Tho demand is not greatly improved, the 
Gfaand G/4r'gei012 eee dawOD Siok] tBeanalg682 2025 12) SREB Gabe “Sorat. “ane b-inctt nom suite at ean to Wet. ne 
d/t f o/ Sx 0. or . . upward. e 2-inch now sells a te) > e 
f 8; 8 oe o. 
O74 and 8/4x 5&0" 012. 12800 ltt. III “IIE ILITD 46.66 4600 Shingle market is firm, tho business is rather quiet 
6/4 and 8/4x12”.... 128.00 128.00 ..... ss J) CRI... 56 scc0 eos 47.75 46.17 for both whites and reds, especially the latter. 
Bé&better surfaced: Nou Seneca .eeee 82.50 32.00 ..... The extra whites have advanced to $8.75 to $9 and 
- BROS ssiavenxe GeO saene sx re ne 2x 6” ecm ee setae iaeas A the clears $8.25 to $8.50. There is very little busi- 
fiers: 105.24 105.63 or0" 2222222 00000 ae co ee en 
1x8" oon eee 108.98 108.00 2x12” 1.1... Sioa oes os eee 
e Pe va Sis ee . . 2 a 2.6660 erree * 
ah 5 * anal hice meee ey ty aye | 2x 4 tol 40.00 31.82 Cincinnati, Ohio, March 16.—The very light de- 
14,x4 to 12”........ 125.90 124.77 : Longleaf Timbers mand for shingles last week has not weakened 
DELS eres Reine asec No. 1 Sa. E&S S48, prices altho it has lessened distribution of all 
5/4 6" Ladin chioac a OD. “Seae5. Gunes Sais Pal and under: scne 46s eae kinds, the movement of cedar being almost absent. 
Yee EET eee 7” ehecandicidets sieieis Se eee 50.15 53.59 c The lath market has been but slightly affected by 
B/4x12” wi Te ean 54.75 58.00 58.50 the walkout of about 2,000 carpenters, stocks being 
11%4 and 2x4 to 12”... Oe Sivaee Raised. ska 62.75 6400 ...., 80 low ot a let-up in the distribution has rather 
Seted do 8O”.... <a ee Re RRS as ee ce fae es been welcome than otherwise. Prices are steady. 
6/4 and 8/4x 6” alee ag aa 
6/4 and 8/4x 8”. =e Shortleat Timbers Baltimore, Md., March 15.—The quotations on 
6/4 and 8/4x <3 10” * “under: shingles are still going up, with H. B. short cypress 
a and _—* _ Br ee ie .....  §& by 20 hearts now held at not less than $28.50 and 
a par ey Bo tars. eras BeO: ievisec. msiste sees.  Saps at $21.50, and other brands and grades in 
“CL nee ee, De weaicee ° 42.25 45.00 1.2.05 eee proportion. Lath have been marked up again. 
1-5 ieee ciel Sy may gies ere ge este) 02: AM  hetieaetess s+ teeee — “nm Prices run from $18 to $20 for all kinds. The offer- 
grees oe IE en Plaster Lath” Gilets are. making’ Gligent ‘efforts to augment 
weet eee eee ees neces cee ee ; t : s ealers are m 4 gent efforts to augmen 
by4x ‘4 sa Sib T1700 6.60, we eee wee No. 1, %, 4’ ...0- Meer 17.00 18.00 16.09 their selections, 
o/s a shawnee . aes a err sec. GO) Seeee sisee ae p | | ee 15.58 
5/4x 6 and i0”..... 117.00 ieee a a sa — Byrkit Lath North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 15.—Prices took 
PAGE DADs. aces se Geen Sie ke TIOBS: UEDA LR’ ic ciccece Sones 45.00 38.50 00 another drop of 10 cents today, bringing the quo- 
eS | aie eas i Aas 40.40 41.87 tations down to $7.63 for clears and $6.46 for stars. 
sia, Casing and Base 12” Qe TORSO css Saree coece OR sccac ee report ey stock - ge tending 4 
fy 35.5 , Car Material eep prices weak. rdering has shown signs 0 
Sand 1712222225 2101) 18023 11438 11660 (an tx4 ana 6”) : strengthening during the mild weather of the last 
——— B&better,9 and18’ .....  ..... ..... 100.00 Week and dealers are of the belief that a con- 
Jambs 10and20’ ..... 125.00 ..... 101.00 tinuation of the prevailing weather conditions will 
PE yy ette wa 38 ono [peel Saeee bras ese 90.00 tend to strengthen demand and quotations. 
2, 2% 2x4 OC"... 2.0 si -.0. 6656 ot bia shal ‘ 5 in See. TKR Meise Faye Buffalo, N. Y., March 17.—The shingle market has 
Fencing, $1S ©. 2, BANGOM 2502 sesee seess seees . had quite a decline, becauze of the large number 
No. Other 1 a oeek: wees eee 67.00 —— Car Decking of _— in transit. Many different prices are being 
OF tengths... sss. . 75. 3 0. 2, » 9, ; made, with a general tendency toward declines. 
| eer Ee ee 68.44 0% wnsesseces seeee  eeeee 50.00 ..... Extra clears are quoted here as low as $7.63, with 
Other lengths... 101.00 ..... 75.00 67.08 No. 2, 2”, 9, 10, 18 ae 
No, 2 (all lengths) : or Beanie -. 45.00 ..c2. seeee cece. Stars at $6.46. These figures represent a big de- 
séseseeseecs Akeia oocee SO ee ee eee cline from a week ago and some wholesalers think 
ixer isosanhcbeas EMD ccas ce ODE re ep, vce paecc GRMN Rives sites that the market has reached the bottom. 








